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PREFACE, 



A proposed Series of Papers oir Indian Reform is fitly commenced 
by one oq Dpxision of Character, as without some measure of this 
quality any movement of tke kind is impossible. Foster's celebrat- 
ed Essay on tlie subject seemed well adapted to the purpose in view. 
If was written in the form of letters, and included in his Essays, 
published in 1805, which have been remarkably popular tn England, 
especially among the more tkougktful of the community. Sir 
James Mackintosh says that they showed their author to be ''one of 
the most profound and eloquent writers that England has produced.^* 
Another good authority expresses the following opinion : '' His 
thinking is rugged, massive and original; and at times, when hi^s 
great imagination rouses itself from sleep, a splendour of illustiU' 
tion breaks over his pages that strikes the reader both by its beuntj 
and its suggestiveness/' 

To assist junior readers, brief summaries have been prefixed to 
the Letters, and a few short explanations have been added. Three 
notes iu the original can easily be distinguished* 

Some remarks have been appended, showing the need of Moral 
Courage in India, and the source from which it can be derived. It 
is on the latter point that Foster's Essay chiefly needs amplification* 
The sequel consists mainly of a series of extraets from good writei«, 
European and Indian^ with some connecting links. 

J. MUEDOCH* 
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ON DECISION OP CHARACTER * 

LETTER I. 

[Examples of Want of Decision ; its Evils. Advantages of Decision.] 
My dear Feiend, 

We have several times talked of this bold quality, and acknow- 
ledged its great importance. Without it, a human being, with 
powers at best but feeble and surrounded bj innumerable things 
tending to perplex, to divert, and to frustrate their operations, is 
indeed a pitia.ble atom, the sport of divers and casual impulses. It 
is a poor and disgraceful thing, not to be able to reply, with some 
degree of certainty, to the simple questions. What will you be ? 
What will you do ? 

A little acquaintance with mankind will supply numberless illus- 
trations of the importance of this qualification. You will often see 
a person anxiously hesitating a long time between different, or 
opposite determinations, though impatient of the pain of such a 
state, and ashamed of the debility. A faint impulse of preference 
alternates toward the one, and toward the other ; and the mind, 
will thus held in a trembling balance, is vexed that it cannot get 
some new thought, or feeling, or motive ; that it has not more sense, 
more resolution, more of any thing that would save it from envying 
even the decisive instinct of brutes. It wishes that any circum- 
stance might happen, or any person might appear, that could deliver 
it from the miserable suspense. 

In many instances, when a determination is adopted, it is frus- 
trated by this temperament. A man, for example, resolves on a 
journey to-morrow, which he is not under an absolute necessity to 
undertake, but the inducements appear, this evening so strong, 
that he does not think it possible he can hesitate in the morning. In 
the morning, however, these inducements have unaccountably lost 
much of tlieir force. Like the sun that is rising at the same time, 
they appear dim through a mist ; and the sky lowers, or he fancies 
that it does, and almost wishes to see darker clouds than there 
actually are ; recollections of toils and fatigues ill repaid in past 
expeditions rise and pass into anticipation ; and he lingers, uncer- 
tain, till an advanced hour determines the question for him, by the 
certainty that it is now too late to go. 

* TJie quality of making op one's mind qaickly and clearly upon any difficult 
point. 
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Perhaps a man has conclusive reasons for wishing to remove to 
another place of residence. But when he is going to take the first 
actual step towards executing his purpose, he is met by a new train 
of ideas, presenting the possible and magnifying the unquestionable 
disadvantages aud uncertainties of a new situation ; awakening the 
natural reluctance to quit a place to which habit has accommodated 
his feelings, and which has grown warm to him, (if I may s=o express 
ifc,) by his haviug been in it so long ; giving a new impulse to his 
affection for the friends whom he must leave ; and so detainiug him 
still lingering, long after his judgment may have dictated to him 
to be gone. 

A man may think of some desirable alteration in his plan of life ; 
perhaps in the arrangements of his family, or in the mode of his 
intercourse with society. — Would it be a good thing ? He thinks 
it would be a good thing. It certainly would be a very good thing. 
He wishes it were done. He will attempt it almost immediately. 
The following day, he doubts whether it would be quite pru- 
dent. Many things are to be considered. May there not be 
in the change some evil of which he is not aware ? Is this a 
proper time f What will people say ? — ^And thus, though he 
does not formally renounce his purpose, he shrinks out of it, 
with an irksome wish that he could be fully satisfied of the pro- 
priety of renouncing it. Perhaps he wishes that the thought had 
never occurred to him, since it has diminished his self-complacency, 
without promoting his virtue. But next week, his conviction 
of the wisdom and advantage of such a reform comes again with 
great force. Then, Is it so practicable as I was at first willing to 
imagine ? Why not ? Other men have done much greater things ; 
a resolute mind may brave and accomplish every thing ; difficulty 
is a stimulus and a triumph to a strong spirit ; ^' the joys of 
conquest are the joys of man.^^ What need I care for people^s 
opinion ? It shall be done. — He makes the first attempt. But some 
unexpected obstacle presents itself ; he feels the awkward u ess of 
attempting an unaccustomed manner of acting ; the questions or the 
ridicule of his friends disconcert him ; his ardour abates and expires. 
He again begins to question, whether it be wise, whether it be 
necessary, whether it be possible ; and at last surrenders his purpose 
to be perhaps resumed when the same feelings return, and to be in 
the same manner again relinquished. 

While animated by some magnanimous sentiments which he has 
heard or read, or while musing on some great example, a man may 
conceive the design, and partly sketch the plan, of a generous enter- 
prise ; and his imagination revels in the felicity, to others and him- 
self, that would follow from its accomplishment. The splendid repre- 
sentation always centres in himself as the hero who is to realize it. 
moment of remitted excitement, a faint whisper from within 
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may doubtfully ask, Is tbis more tban a dream ; or am I really des- 
tined to achieve such an enterprise ? Destined ! — and why are not 
this conviction of its excellence, this conscious duty of performing 
the noblest things that are possible, and this passionate ardour, 
enough to constitute a destiny ? — He feels indignant that there 
should be a failing part of his nature to defraud the nobler, and 
cast him below the ideal model and the actual examples which he is 
admiring ; andtibis feeling assists him to resolve, that he will under- 
take this enterprise, that he certainly will, though the Alps or 
the Ocean lie between him and the object. Again, his ardour 
slackens ; distrustful of himself, he wishes to know how the design 
would appear to other minds ; and when he speaks of it to his asso- 
ciates, one of them wonders, another laughs, and another frowns. 
His pride, while with them, attempts a manful defence j but his re- 
solution gradually crumbles down toward their level ; he becomes 
in a little while ashamed to entertain a visionary project, which 
therefore, like a rejected friend, desists from intruding on him 
or following him, except at lingering distance ; and he subsides, at 
last, into what he labours to believe a man too rational for the 
schemes of ill-calculating enthusiasm. And it were strange if the 
efEortto make out this favourable estimate of himself did not succeed, 
while it is so much more pleasant to attribute one's defect of 
enterprise to wisdom, which on maturer thought disapproves it, than 
to imbecility which shrinks from it. 

A person of undecisive character wonders how all the embarrass- 
ments in the world happened to meet exactly in his way, to place 
him just in that one situation for which he is peculiarly unadapted, 
but in which he is also willing to think no other man could have 
acted with facility or confidence. Incapable of setting up a firm 
purpose on the basis of things as they are, he is often employed in 
vain speculations on some different supposable state of things, which 
would have saved him from all this perplexity and irresolution. He 
thinks what a determined course he could have pursued, if his 
talents, his health, his age, had been different ; if he had been 
acquainted with some one person sooner ; if his friends were, in this 
or the other point, different from what they are ; or if fortune had 
showered her favours on him. And he gives himself as much license 
to complain, as if all these advantages had been among the rights 
of his nativity, but refused, by a malignant or capricious fate, to his 
life. Thus he is occupied — instead of marking with a vigilant eye, 
and seizing with a strong hand, all the possibilities of his actual 
situation. 

A man without decision can never be said to belong to himself; 
since, if he dared to assert what he did, the puny force of some 
cause, about as powerful, you would have supposed, as a spider, may 
make a seizure of the hapless boaster the very next moment, aud 
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contemptuously exhibit the futility of the determinations by which 
he was to have proved the independence of his understanding and 
his will. He belongs to whatever can make capture of him ; and 
one thing after another vindicates its right to him, by arresting him 
while he is trying to go on ; as twigs and chips, floating near the 
edge of a river, are intercepted by every weed, and whirled in every 
little eddy. Having concluded on a design, he may pledge himself 
to accomplish it — ij the hundred diversities of feeling which may 
come within the week, will let him. His character precluding all 
foresight of his conduct, he may sit and wonder what form and 
direction his views and actions are destined to take to-morrow; as 
a farmer has often to acknowledge that next day^s proceedings are 
at the disposal of its winds and clouds. 

This man^s notions and determinations always depend very much 
on other human beings; and what chance for consistency and 
stability, while the persons with whom he may converse, or trans- 
act, are so various ? This very evening, he may talk with a man 
whose sentiments will melt away the present form and outline of 
his purposes, however firm and defined he may have fancied them 
to be. A succession of persons whose faculties were stronger than 
his own, might, in spite of his irresolute re-action, take him and 
dispose of him as they pleased. Such infirmity of spirit practically 
confesses him made for subjection, and he passes, like a slave, from 
owner to owner. Sometimes indeed it happens, that a person so 
constituted falls into the train, and under the permanent ascen- 
dency, of some one stronger mind, which thus becomes through life 
the oracle and guide, and gives the inferior a steady will and plan. 
This, when the governing spirit is wise and virtuous, is a fortunate 
relief to the feeling, and an advantage gained to the utility, of the 
subordinate, and as it were, appended mind. 

The regulation of every man^s plans must greatly depend on the 
course of events, which come in an order not to be foreseen or 
prevented. But in accommodating the plans of conduct to the 
train of events, the difference between two men may be no less than 
that, in the one instance, the man is subservient to the events, 
and in the other, the events are made subservient to the man. 
Some men seem to have been taken along by a succession of events, 
and, as it were, handed forward in helpness passiveness from one to 
another; having no determined principle in their own characters, 
by which they could constrain those events to serve a design form- 
ed antecedently to them, or apparently in defiance of them. The 
events seized them as a neutral material, not they the events. 
Others, advancing through life with an internal invincible deter- 
mination, have seemed to make the train of circumstances, what- 
ever they were, conduce as much to their chief design as if they 
some directing interposition, been brought about on purpose. 
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It is wonderful how even the casualties of life seem to bow to a spirit 
that will not bow to them, and yield to subserve a design which 
they may, in their first apparent tendency, threaten to frustrate. 

You may have known such examples, though tht^y are comparar 
tively not numerous. You may have seen a man of this vigorous 
character in a state of indecision concerning some affair in which it 
was necessary for him to determine, because it was necessary for 
him to act. But in this case, his manner would assure you that he 
would not remain long undecided ; you would wonder if you foun4 
him still balancing aod hesitating the next day. If he explaine4 
his thoughts, you would perceive that their clear process, evidently 
at each effort gaiuing something toward the result, must certainly 
reach it ere long. The deliberation of such a mind is a very differ-p 
ent thing from the fluctuation of one whose second thinking only 
upsets the first, and whose third confounds both, To know how to 
obtain a determination, is one of the first requisites and indication^ 
of a rationally decisive character. 

When the decision was arrived at, and a plan of action approv^ 
ed, you would feel an assurance that somethiug would absolutely 
be done. It is characteristic of such a mind, to think for effect ; 
and the pleasure of escaping from temporary doubt gives an addir 
tional impulse to the force with which it is carried into action. 
The man will not re-examine his conclusions with endless repetition, 
and he will not be delayed long by consulting other persons, afte^ 
he had ceased to consult himself. He caunot bear to sit stilj 
among unexecuted decisions and unattempted projects, We wait 
to hear of his achievements, and are confident we ehall not wait 
long. The possibility or the means may not be obvious tp us, but 
we know that evt^ry thing will be attempted, and tljat a, spirit of 
euch determined will is like a river, which, in whatever manner it 
is obstructed, will make its way somewhere. It must have cost 
Caesar many anxious hours of deliberation, before he decided to 
pass the Rubicon* ; but it is probable he suffered but few to elapse 
between the decision and the execution. And any one of his friends, 
who should have beeif apprised of his determination, an<i under- 
stood his character, would have smiled contemptuously to hear it 
insinuated that though Caesar hnd resolved, Caesar would not dare ; 
or that though he might cross the Rubicon, whose opposite bank 
presented to him no hostile legions, be might come tp other rivers, 
which he would not cross ; or that either rivers, or any other obstacle 
would deter him from prosecuting his determination from tb;3 
ominous commencement to its very last consequence. 

One single advantage possessed by a mind of this character is, 

< I I . 

• The Rubicon was a riyer in Central Italy, forming the southern boundary off 
the province under Julius OsBsar. By crossing it, he virtually declared war againat 
tU^ KepubUc To " cross the Rubicon" is to take a step that cannpt be recalled. 

2 
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that its passions are not wasted. The whole measure of passion of 
which any one, with important transactions before him, is capable, 
is not more than enough to supply interest and energy for the 
required practical exertions ; and therefore as little as possible of 
this costly flame should be expended in a way that does not aug- 
ment the force of action. But nothing can less contribute or be 
more destructive to vigour of action, than protracted anxious fluctua- 
tion, through resolutions adopted, rejected, resumed, suspended ; 
while yet nothing causes a greater expense of feeling. The heart 
is fretted and exhausted by being subjected to an alternation of 
contrary excitements, with the ultimate mortifying consciousness 
of their contributing to no end. The long-wavering deliberation 
whether to perform some bold action of difficult virtue, has often 
cost more to feeling than the action itself, or a series of such actions, 
would have cost ; with the great disadvantage too of not being 
relieved by any of that invigoration which the man in action finds 
in the activity itself, that spirit created to renovate the energy which 
the action is expending. When the passions are not consumed 
among dubious musings and abortive resolutions, their utmost value 
and use can be secured by throwing all their animating force into 
effective operation. 

Another advantage of this character, is, that it exempts from a 
great deal of interference and obstructive annoyance, which an 
irresolute man may be almost sure to encounter. Weakness, in 
every form, tempts arrogance ; and a man may be allowed to wish 
for a kind of character with which stupidity and impertinence may 
not make so free. When a firm decisive spirit is recognised, it is 
curious to see how the space clears around a man, and leaves him 
room and freedom. The disposition to interrogate, dictate, or 
banter, preserves a respectful and politic distance, judging it not 
unwise to keep the peace with a person of so much energy. A con- 
viction that he understands and that he wills with extraordinary 
force, silences the conceit that intended to perplex or instruct him, 
and intimidates the malice that was disposed to attack him. There 
is a feeling, as in respect to Fate, that the decrees of so inflexible a 
spirit must be right, or that, at least, they will be accomplished. 

But not only will he secure the freedom of acting for himself, he 
will obtain also by degrees the coincidence of those in whose com- 
pany he is to transact the business of life. If the manners of such a 
man be free from arrogance, and he can qualify his firmness with a 
moderate degree of insinuation ; and if his measures have paitly lost 
the appearance of being the dictates of his will, under the wider and 
Bof ter sanction of some experience that they are reasonable ; both 
competition and fear will be laid to sleep, and his will may acquire 
an unresisted ascendency over many who will be pleased to fall into 
the mechanism of a system, which they find makes them more sue- 
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cessful and happy than they could have been amidst the anxiety of 
adjusting plans and expedients of their own, and the consequences 
of often adjusting them ill. I have known several parents, both 
fathers and mothers, whose management of their families has an- 
swered this description ; and has displayed a striking example of the 
facile complacency with which a number of persons, of different 
ages and dispositions, will yield to the decisions of a firm mind, 
acting on an equitable and enlight3ned system. 

The last resource of this character, is, hard inflexible pertina- 
city, on which it may be allowed to rest its strength after finding it 
can be effectual in none of its milder forms. I remember admiring 
an instance of this kind, in a firm, sagacious and estimable old man, 
whom I well knew and who has long been dead. Being on a 
jury, in a trial of life and death, he was satisfied of the innocence 
of the prisoner ; the other eleven were of the opposite opinion. But 
he was resolved the man should not be condemned ; and as the first 
effort for preventing it, very properly made application to the minds 
of his associates, spending several hours in labouring to convince 
them. But he found he made no impression, while he was exhaus- 
ting the strength which it was necessary to reserve for another mode 
of operation. He then calmly told them that it should now be a 
trial who could endure confinement and famine the longest, and that 
they might be quite assured he would sooner die than release thend 
at the expense of the prisoner's life. In this situation they spent 
about twenty-four hours ; when at length all acceded to his verdict 
of acquittal. 

It is not necessary to amplify on the indispensable importance of 
this quality, in order to the accomplishment of any thing eminently 
good. We instantly see, that every path to signal excellence is so 
obstructed and beset, that none but a spirit so qualified can pass. 
But it is time to examine what are the elements of that mental 
constitution which is displayed in the character in question* 
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[Decision of Character partly dependent upon the constitution of the Body. 
Characteristics of Decision : I. Complete Confidence in one*8 own 
Judgment.J 

Perhaps the best mode would be, to bring into our thoughts, 
in succession, the most remarkable examples of this character that 
we have known in real life, or that we have read of in history or 
even in fiction ; and attentively to observe, in their conversations, 
manners, and actions, what principles appear to produce, or to 
constitute, this commanding distinction. You will easily pursue 
this investigation yourself. I lately made a partial attempt, and 
shall offer you a number of suggestions. 
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As a previous observation, it is beyond all doubt that very much 
depends on the constitution of the body. It would be for physiolo- 
^sts to explain, if it were explicable, the manner in which corporeal 
organization affects the mind ; I only assume it as a fact, that there 
is in the material construction of some peisons, much more than of 
others, some quality which augments, if it do not create, both the 
stability of their resolution, and the energy of their active tenden* 
cies. There is something that, like the ligatures which one class of 
the Olympic combatants* bound on their hands and wrists, braces 
round, if I may so describe it, and compresses the powers of the 
mind, giving them a steady forcible spring and reaction, which they 
Would presently lose if they could be transferred into a constitution 
of soft, yielding, treacherous debility. The action of strong 
character seems to demand something firm in its material basis, as 
massive engines require, for their weight and for their working, to 
be fixed on a solid foundation. Accordingly I believe it would be 
found, that a majority of the persons most remarkable for decisive 
character, have possessed ^'eat constitutional physical firmness. I 
•do not mean an exemption from disease and pain, nor any certain 
measure of mechanical strength, but a tone of vigour, the opposite 
to lassitude, and adapted to great exertion and endurance. This is 
clearly evinced in respect to many of them, by the prodigious 
labours and deprivations which they have borne in prosecuting 
their designs. The physical nature has seemed a proud ally of the 
moral one, and with a hardness that would never shrink, has 
sustained the energy that could never remit. 

A view of the disparities between the different races of animals 
inferior to man, will show the effect of organization on disposition. 
Compare, for instance, a lion with the common beasts of our fields, 
many of them larger in bulk of animated substance. What a vast 
Superiority of courage, and impetuous and determined action ; which 
difference we attribute to some great dissimilarity of modification in 
the composition of the animated material. Now it is probable that 
a difference somewhat analogous subsists between some human 
beings and others in point of what we may call mere physical con- 
utitution ; and that this is no smwU part of thec«use of the striking 
inequnlities in respect to decisive character. A man who excels in 
the power of decision has probably more of the physical quality of a 
lion in his composition than other men. 

It is observable that women in general have less inflexibility of 
€haracter than men ; and thou^jh many moral influences contribute 
to this difference, the principal cause may probably be something 
less firm in the corporeal constitution. Now that physical quality, 
whatever it is, from the smaller measure of which in the constitu- 

• The Olympic Games were the most celebrated among the ancient Greeks. They 
were held on the plain of Olympia in the south of Greece. 
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tion of the frame, women have less firmness than men, may be pos- 
sessed by one man more than by men in general in a greater degreer 
of difference than that by which men in general exceed women. 

If there have been fonnd some resolute spirits powerfully apsert- 
ing themselves in feeble vehicles, it is so much the better ; since 
this would authorize a hope, that if all the other grand requisites 
can be combined, they may form a strong character, in spite of an 
unadapted constitution. And on the other hand, uo constitutional 
hardness will form the true character, without those superior pro* 
perties ; though it may produce that false and contemptible kind of 
decision which we term obstinacy ; a stubbornness of temper, which 
can assign no reasons but mere will, for a constancy which acts in 
the nature of dead weight rather than of strength ; resembling less 
the reaction of a powerful spring than the gravitation of a big 
stone. 

The first prominent mental characteristic of the person whom I 
describe, is, a complete confidence in his own judgment. It will 
perhaps be said, that this is not so uncommon a qualification. I 
however think it is uncommon. It is indeed obvious enough, that 
almost all men have a flattering estimate of their own understand'r 
ing, and that as long as this understanding has no harder task than 
to form opinions which are not to be tried in action, they have a 
most self-complacent assurance of being right. This assurance 
extends to the judgments which they pass on the proceedings of 
others. But let them be brought into the necessity of adopting: 
actual measures in an untried situation^ where, unassisted by any 
previous example or practice, they are reduced to depend on the 
bare resources of judgment alone, and you will see in many cases^ 
this coufidence of opinion vanish away. The mind seems all at once 
placed in a misty vacuity, where it reaches round on all sides, but 
can find nothing to take hold of. Or if not lost in vacuity, it i» 
overwhelmed in confusion ; and feels as if its faculties were anuihi- 
lated in the attempt to think of schemes and calculations among the 
possibilities^ chances, and hazards which overspread a wide untrod- 
den field ; and this conscious imbecility becomes severe distress,, 
when it is believed that consequences, of serious or unknown good 
or evil, are depending on the decisions which are to be formed 
amidst so much uncertainty. The thought painfully recurs at each 
step and turn, I may by chance be right, but it is fully as probable 
I am wrong. It is like the case of a rustic walking in London^ who, 
having no certain direction through the vast confusion of streets to 
the place where he wishes to be, advances, and hesitates, and tum», 
and inquires, and becomes, at each comer, still more inextricably 
perplexed.* A man in this situation feels he shall be very onf ortu- 

* " Why does not the man eaU a haekney-coach ?" a gay reader, ( am ftware, will 
WKj (d the poaon oo bemazed in thd great tows. Bo he might, eertainly ; (tha^ 
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nate if lie cannot accomplish more than he can understand. — Ts not 
this frequently, when brought to the practical test, the state of 
a mind not disposed in general to undervalue its own judgment ? 

In cases where judgment is not so completely bewildered, you 
will yet perceive a great practical distrust of it. A man has 
perhaps advanced a considerable way towards a decision, but then 
lingers at a small distance from it, till necessity, with a stronger 
hand than conviction, impels him upon it. He cannot see the whole 
length of the question, and suspects the part beyond his sight to be 
the most important, for the most essential point and stress of it may 
be there. He fears that certain possible consequences, if they 
should follow, would cause him to reproach himself for his present 
determination. He wonders how this or the other person would 
have acted in the same circumstances ; eagerly catches at any thing 
like a respectable precedent ; would be perfectly willing to forego 
the pride of setting an example, for the safety of following one ; 
and looks anxiously round to know what each person may think on 
the subject ; while the various and opposite opinions to which he 
listens, perhaps only serve to confound his perception of the track 
of thought by which he had hoped to reach his conclusion. Even 
when that conclusion is obtained, there are not many minds that 
might not be brought a few degrees back into dubious hesitation, 
by a man of respected understanding saying, in a confident tone. 
Your plan is injudicious ; your selection is unfortunate ; the event 
will disappoint you. 

It cannot be supposed that I am maintaining such an absurdity 
as that a man's complete reliance on his own judgment is a proof of 
its strength and rectitude.' Intense stupidity may be in this point 
the rival of clear-sighted wisdom. I had once some knowledge of 
a person whom no mortal could have surpassed, not Cromwell* or 
Straff ord,t in confidence in his own judgment and consequent inflexi- 
bility of conduct; while at the same time his successive schemes 
weie ill-judged to a degree that made his disappointments ridicul- 
ous still more than pitiable. He was not an example of that simple 
obstinacy which I have mentioned before ; for he considered his 
measures, and did not want for reasons which seriously satisfied 
himself of their being most judicious. This confidence of opinion 
may be possessed by a person in whom it will be contemptible 
or mischievous ; but its proper place is in a very different character, 
and without it there can be no dignified actors in human affairs. 

If, after it is seen how foolish this confidence appears as a 
feature in a weak character, it be inquired what, in a rightfully 

is, if he know where to find one ;) and the gay reader and I hare only to deplore that 
there is no parellel convenience for the assistance of perplexed nnderstandinga. 

•Oliver Cromwell, *' Lord Protector" of England, who died in 1658. 

t The Earl of StraJSord, executed in 1641 for trying to make Charles I. absolute. 
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decisive person's manner of thinking it is that authorizes him in this 
firm assurance that his view ot the concerns before him is compre- 
hensive and accurate ; he may, in answer, justify his confidence on 
such grounds as these : that he is conscious that objects are present- 
ed to his mind with an exceedingly distinct and perspicuous aspect, 
not like the shapes of moon-light, or like Ossian^s* ghosts, dim 
forms of uncircumscribed shade ; that he sees the different parts of 
the subject in an arranged order, not in unconnected fragments : 
that in each deliberation the main object keeps its clear pre- 
eminence, and he perceives the bearings which the subordinate and 
conducive ones have on it ; that perhaps several trains of thought, 
drawn from different points, lead him to the same conclusion ; and 
that he finds his judgment does not vary in servility to the moods 
of his feelings. 

It may be presumed that a high degree of this character is not 
attained without a considerable measure of that kind of certainty, 
with respect to the relations of things, which can be acquired only 
from experience and observation. A very protracted course of time, 
however, may not be indispensable for this discipline. An extreme 
vigilance in the exercise of observation, and a strong and strongly 
exerted power of generalizing on experience, may have made a 
comparatively short time enough to supply a large share of the wis- 
dom derivable from these sources ; so that a man may long before 
he is old be rich in the benefits of experience, and therefore may 
have all the decision of judgment legitimately founded on that 
accomplishment. This knowledge from experience he will be able 
to apply in a direct and immediate manner, and without refining it 
into general principles, to some situations of affairs, so as to antici- 
pate the consequences of certain actions in those situations by as 
plain a reason, and as confidently, as the kind of fruit to be pro- 
duced by a given kind of tree. Thus far the facta of his experience 
will sei-ve him as precedents ; cases of such near resemblance to those 
in which he is now to act as to afford him a rule by the most im- 
mediate inference. At the next step, he will be able to apply this 
knowledge, now converted into general principles, to a multitude of 
cases bearing but a partial resemblance to any thing he has actually 
witnessed. And then, in looking forward to the possible occurrence 
of altogether new combinations of circumstances, he can trust to the 
resources which he is persuaded his intellect will open to him, or is 
humbly confident, if he be a devout man, that the Supreme Intelli- 
gence will not suffer to be wanting to him, when the occasion arrives. 
In proportion as his views include, at all events, more certainties 
than those of other men, he is with good reason less fearful of 
contingencies. And if, in the course of executing his design, un- 

* An Irish or Scottish warrior-poet, who is said to have lived in the 3rd centorj a.d. 
His history is very uncertain. 
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expected disastrous events should befall, but which are not owing to 
any thing wrong in the plan and principles of that design, but to 
foreign causes ; it will be characteristic of a strong mind to attribute 
these events discriminatively to their own causes, and not to the 
plan, which, therefore, instead of being disliked and relinquished, 
will be still as much approved as before, and the man will proceed 
calmly to the sequel of it without any change of arrangement ;— ^ 
unless indeed these sinister events should be of such consequence as 
to alter the whole state of things to which the plan was correctly 
adapted, and so create a necessity to form an entirely new one, 
adapted to that altered state. 

Though he do not absolutely despise the understandings of other 
men, he will perceive their dimensions as compared with his own, 
which will preserve its independence through every communication 
and encounter. It is however a part of this very independence, that 
Jie will hold himfeelf free to alter his opinion, if the informatiou 
which may be communicated to him shall bring sufficient reason. 
And as no one is so sensible of the importance of a complete 
acquaintance with a subject as the man who is always endeavouring 
to think conclusively, be will listen with the utmost attention to the 
information, which may sometimes be received from persons for 
whose judgment he has no great respect. The information which 
they may afford him is not at all the less valuable for the circumr 
stance, that his practical inferences from it may be quite different 
from theirs. If they will only give him an accurate account of facts, 
he does not care how indifferently they may reason on them. 
Counsel will in general have only so much weight with him as it 
supplies knowledge which may assist his judgment ; he will yield 
nothing to it implicitly as authority, except when it comes from per- 
sons of approved and eminent wisdom ; but he may hear it with 
more candour and good tamper, from being conscious of this inde- 
pendence of his judgment, than the man who is afraid lest the 
first person that begins to persuade him, should baffle his determi- 
nation. He feels it entirely a work of his own to deliberate and to 
resolve, amidst all the advice which may be attempting to control 
liim. If, with an assurance of his intellect being of the highest 
order, he also holds a commanding station, he will feel it gratuitous 
1;o consult with any one, excepting merely to receive statements of 
facts. This appears to be exemplified in the man,* who has lately 
jahown the nations of Europe how large a portion of the world may, 
when Heaven permits, be at the mercy of the solitary workings of 
an individual mind. 

The strongest trial of this determination of judgment is in those 
cases of urgency where something must immediately be done, and 

* Napoleon Bonaparte. The Essay was published in 1805, when Napoleon was 
Bit the height of his power. 
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the alternative of right or wrong is of important consequence ; as 
in the duty of a medical man^ treating a patient whose situation at 
once requires a daring practice, and puts it in painful doubt what 
to dare. A still stronger illustration is the case of a general who 
is compelled, in the very instant, to make dispositions on which the 
event of a battle, the lives of thousands of his men, or perhaps 
almost the fate of a nation, may depend. He may even be placed 
in a dilemma which appears equally dreadful on both sides. Such 
a predicament is described m Denon^s account of one of the 
sanguinary conflicts between the French and Mamelukes,* as having 
for a while held in the most distressing hesitation General Desaix, 
though a prompt and intrepid commander. 



LETTER III. 



[The Second Element of Decision, a Strenuous Will. Illustrations : Revenge, 
Recovery of Inheritance, Benevolence.] 

This indispensable basis, confidence of opinion, is however not 
enough to constitute the character in question. For many persons, 
who have been conscious and proud of a much stronger grasp of 
thought than ordinary men, and have held the most decided opinions 
on important things to be done, have yet exhibited^ in the listless- 
ness or inconstancy of their actions a contrast and a disgrace to the 
operations of their understandiugs. For want of some cogent feeling 
impelling them to carry every internal decision into action, they 
have been still left where they were ; and a dignified judgment has 
been seen in the hapless plight of having no effective forces to 
execute its decrees. 

It is evident then, (and I perceive I have partly anticipated this 
article in the first letter,) that another essential principle of the 
character is, a total incapability of surrendering to indifference or 
delay the serious determinations of the mind. A strenuous will 
must accompany the conclusions of thought, and constantly incite 
the utmost efforts to give them a practical result. The intellect 
must be invested, if I may so describe it, with a glowing atmo- 
sphere of passion, under the influence of which the cold dictates of 
reason take fire, and spring into active powers. 

Revert once more in your thoughts to the persons most remark- 
ably distinguished by this quality. You will perceive, that instead 
of allowing themselves to sit down delighted after the labour of 
successful thinking, as if they had completed some great thing, they 
regard this labour but as a circumstance of preparation, and the 
conclusions resulting from it as of no more value, (till going into 

* The E$(yptian cavalry, defeated by Desaix in 1799. Denon, a French writer, 
gives an account of the battle. 

3 
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effect,) than the entombed lamps of the Bosicmcians.''^ They are 
not disposed to be content in a region of mere ideasi while they 
ought to be advancing into the field of corresponding realities ; they 
retire to that region sometimes, as ambitious adventurers anciently 
went to Delphi,t to consult, but not to reside. You will therefore 
find them almost uniformly in determined pursuit of some object^ on 
which they fix a keen and steady look, never losing sight of it while 
they follow it through the confused multitude of other things, 

A person actuated by such a spirit seems by his manner to say. 
Do you think that I would not disdain to adopt a purpose which I 
would not devote my utmost force to effect ; or that having thus 
devoted my exertions, I will intermit or withdraw them, through 
indolence, debility, or caprice ; or that I will surrender my object to 
any interference except the uncontrollable dispensation of Provid- 
ence ? No, I am linked to my determination with iron bands; it 
clings to me as if a part of my destiny ; and if its frustration be, on 
the contrary, doomed a part of that destiny, it is doomed so only 
through calamity or death. 

This display of systematic energy seems to indicate a constitu- 
tion of mind in which the passions are commensurate with the intellec- 
tual part ; and at the same time hold an inseparable correspondence 
with it, like the faithful sympathy of the tides with the phases of the 
moon. There is such an equality and connexion, that subjects of 
the decisions of judgment become proportionally and of course the 
objects of passion. When the judgment decides with a very strong 
preference, that same strength of preference, actuating also the 
passions, devotes them with energy to the object, as long as it 
IS thus approved ; and this will produce such a conduct as I have 
described. When therefore a firm, self -confiding, and unaltering 
judgment fails to make a decisive character, it is evident either 
that the passions in that mind are too languid to be capable of 
a strong and unremitting excitement, which defect makes an indo- 
lent or irresolute man ; or that they perversely sometimes coincide 
with judgment and sometimes clash with it, which makes an incon- 
sistent or versatile man. 

There is no man so irresolute as not to act with determination 
in many single cases, where the motive is powerful and simple, and 
where there is no need of plan and perseverance ; but this gives no 
claim to the term character, which expresses the habitual tenor of 
a man's active being. The character may be displayed in the suc- 
cessive unconnected undertakings, which are each of limited extent. 



• Members of a secret society in the 17th century. They pretended to hare 
fonnd out everbaming lamps. They were said to be kept in a tomb, and when any 
person tried to get in, a man in armour struck them out. 

f A place in Greece, where the priestesses of the god Apollo, in ancient times, 
were supposed to answer questions. 
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and end witb the attainment of their particalar objects. But it is 
seen in its most commanding aspect in those grand schemes of 
action^ which have no necessary point of conclusion, which oontinue 
on through successive years, and extend even to that dark period 
when the agent himself is withdrawn from human sight. 

I have repeatedly, in conversation, remarked to you the effect 
of what has been called a Ruling Passion. When its object is 
noble, and an enlightened understanding regulates its movements, 
it appears to me a great felicity ; but whether its object be noble or 
not, it infallibly creates, where it exists in great force, that active 
ardent constancy, which I describe as a capital feature of the deci- 
sive character. The Subject of such a commanding passion wonders, 
if indeed he were at leisure to wonder, at the persons who pretend 
to attach importance to an object which they make none but the 
most languid efforts to secure. The utmost powers of the man are 
constrained into the service of the favourite Cause by this passion, 
which sweeps away, as H, advances, all the trivial objections and 
little opposing motives, and seems almost to open a way through 
impossibilities. This spirit comies on him in the morning as soon as 
he recovers his consciousness, and commands and impels him through 
the day, with a power from which he could not emancipate himself 
i£ he would. When the force of habit is added, the determination 
becomes invincible, and seems to assume rank with the great laws 
of nature, making it nearly as certain that such a man will persist 
in his course as that in the morning the sun will rise. 

A persisting untameable efficacy of soul gives a seductive and 
pernicious dignity even to a character which every moral principle 
forbids us to approve. Often in the narrations of history and fiction^ 
an 9igent of the most dreadful designs compels a sentiment of deep 
respect for the unconquerable mind displayed in their execution. 
While we shudder at his activity, we say with regret, mingled with 
an admiration which borders on partiality. What a noble being this 
would have been, if goodness had been bis destiny I The partiality 
is evinced in the very selection of terms, by which we show that we 
are tempted to refer his atrocity rather to his destiny than to his 
choice. I wonder whether an emotion like this, have not been 
experienced by each reader of Paradise Lost, relative to the Leader^ 
of the infernal spirits; a proof, if such were th^ fact, of some 
insinuation of evil into the magnificent creation of the poet. In 
some of the high examples of ambition (the ambition which is a vice), 
we almost revere the force of mind which impelled them forward 
through the longest series of action, superior to doubt and fluctua- 
tion and disdainful of ease, of pleasures, of opposition, and of danger. 
We bend in homage before the ambitious spirit which reached thQ 
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* S^tp>n, in Milton's Paradise Lost. 
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irae sublime in the reply of Pompey^ to his friends, who dissaaded 
hitn from hazardiug his life on a tempestuous sea in order to be at 
Borne ou an important occasion : '* It is necessary for me to go^ it is 
not necessary for me to live." 

Bevenge has produced wonderful examples of this nnremittiog 
constancy to a purpose. Zanga is a well-supported illustration. And 
yon may have read of a real instance of a Spaniard, who, being in- 

t'ured by another inhabitant of the same town, resolved to destroy 
lim ; the other was apprised of this, and removed with the utmost 
secresy, as he thought, to another town at a considerable distance, 
where however he had not been more than a day or two, before be 
found that his enemy also was there. He removed in the same 
manner to several parts of the kingdom, remote from each other; 
but in every place quickly perceived that his deadly pursuer was 
near him. At last he went to South America, where he had enjoyed 
his security but a very short time, before his relentless pursuer 
came up with him, and accomplished his purpose. 

You may recollect the mention in one of our conversations, of a 
young man who wasted in two or three years a large patrimony^ in 
profligate revels wibh a number of worthless associates calling 
themselves his friends, till his last means were exhausted, when they 
of course treated him with neglect or contempt. Beduced to 
absolute want, he one day went out of the house with an intention 
to put an end to his life; but wandering awhile almost uncon- 
sciously, he came to the brow of an eminence which overlooked what 
were lately his estates. Here he sat down, and remained fixed in 
thought a number of hours, at the end of which he sprang from the 
ground with a vehement exulting emotion. He had formed his 
resolution, which was that all these estates should be his again ; he 
had formed his plan too, which he instantly began to execute. He 
walked hastily forward, determined to seize the very first opportu- 
nity, of however humble a kind, to gain any money, though it were 
ever so despicable a trifie, and resolved absolutely not to spend, if 
he could help it, a farthing of whatever he might obtain. The first 
thing that drew his attention was a heap of coals shot out of carts 
on the pavement before a house. He offered himself to shovel or 
wheel them into the place where they were to be laid, and was 
employed. He received a few pence for the labour; and then, in 
pursuance of the saving part of his plan, requested some small 
gratuity of meat and drink, which was given him. He then looked 
out for the next thing that might chance to offer ; and went, with 
indefatigable industry, through a succession of servile employments, 
in different places, of longer and shorter duration, still scrupulously 
avoiding, as far as possible, the expense of a penny. He promptly 
seized every opportunity which could advance his design, without 
• The great rival of Julius Csesar, murdered 48 B.C., when landing in Egypt. 
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regvktAiiag the meanness of occupation or appearance. By this 
method he had gained^ after a considerable tiine^ money enough to 
purchase^ in order to sell a^ain^ a few cattle^ o£ which }ie had taken 
pains to understand the yaliie. He speedily but cautiously turned 
his first gains into second advantages ; retained without a siugle 
deviation his extreme parsimony ; and thus advanced by degrees 
into larger transactions and incipient wealth. I did not hear^ or 
have forgotten the continued course of his life ; but the finHl result 
was, that he more than recovered his lost possessions, and died au 
inveterate miser, worth 60,000/. I have always recollected this as 
a signal instance, though in an unfortunate and ignoble direction, 
of decisive character, and of the extraordinary e^ec^, which, according 
to general laws, belongs to the strongest form of such a character. 

But not less decision has been displayed by men of virtue. In 
this distinction no man ever exceeded, or ever will exceed, for 
instance, the late illustrious Howard.*^ 

The energy of his determination was so great, that if, instead o£ 
being habitual, it had been shown only for a short time on particular 
occasions, it would have appeared a vehement impetuosity ; but by 
being unintermitted, it had an equability of manner which scarcely 
appeared to exceed the tone of a calm constancy, it was so totally 
the reverse of any thing like turbulence or agitation. It was the 
calmness of an intensity kept uniform by the nature of the human 
mind forbidding it to be more, and by the character of the individ- 
ual forbidding it to be less. The habitual passion of his mind was 
a pitch of excitement and impulsion almost equal to the temporary 
extremes and paroxysms of common minds ; as a great river, in its 
customary state, is equal to a small or moderate one when swollen 
to a torrent. 

The moment of finishing his plans in deliberation, and commen- 
cing them in action, was the same. I wonder what must have been 
the amount of that bribe, in emolument or pleasure, that would 
have detained him a week inactive after their final adjustment. 
The law which carries water down a declivity was not more uncon- 
querable and invariable than the determination of his feeling toward 
the main object. The importance of his object held his faculties 
in a state of determination which was too rigid to be affected by 
lighter interests, and on which therefore the beauties of nature and 
of art had no power. He had no leisure feeling which he could 
spare to be diverted among the innumerable varieties of the exten- 
sive scene which he traversed ; his subordinate feelings nearly lost 
their separate existence and operation, by falling into the grand one. 
There have not been wanting trivial minds, to mark this as a fault 

* John Howard, a good Englishman, who devoted his life to prison reform. Fault 
was found with him by some, because, when in Rome, he did not spend part of his 
time in looking at pictures and statues. He died in the south of Russia in 1790. 
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in bis cbaracter. Bat the mere men of taste onght to be silent re-' 
specting such a man as Howard ; he is above their sphere of judg* 
ment. The invisible spirits, who fulfil their commissiou of philan- 
thropy among mortals^ do not care about pictures^ statues^ and 
sumptuous buildings; and no more did he, when the time in which 
he must have inspected and admired them, would have been taken 
from the work to which he had consecrated his life. The onrioaity 
which he might feel, was reduced to wait till the hour should arrive, 
when its gratification should be presented by conscience, (which 
kept a scrupulous charge of all his time,) as the duty of that hour. 
If he was still at every hour, when it came, fated to feel the attract 
tions of the fine arts but the second claim, they might be sure of 
their revenge ; for no other man will ever visit Rome under such a 
despotic acknowledged rule of duty as to refuse himself time for 
surveying the magnificence of its ruins. Such a sin against taste is 
very far beyond the reach of common saiutship to commit. It im- 
plied an inconceivable severity of conviction, that he had one thing 
to do, and that he who would do some great thing in this short lifet 
must apply himself to the work with such a concentration of his 
forces, as, to idle spectators, who live only to amuse themselves, 
looks like insanity. 

His attention was so strongly and. tenaciously fixed on his object, 
that even at the greatest distance, as the Egyptian pyramids to trav- 
ellers, it appeared to him with a luminous distinctness as if it had 
been nigh, and beguiled the toilsome length of labour and enterprise 
by which he was to reach it. So conspicuous was it before him 
that not a step deviated from the direction, and every movement 
and every day was an approximation. As his method referred 
every thing he did and thought to the end, and as his exertion did 
not relax for a moment, he made the trial, so seldom made, what is 
the utmost effect which may be granted to the last possible efforts 
of a human agent : and therefore what he did not accomplish, he 
might conclude to be placed beyond the sphere of mortal activity, 
and calmly leave to the immediate disposal of Providence. 

Unless the eternal happiness of mankind be an insignificant 
concern, and the passion to promote it an inglorious distinction, I 
may cite George Whitefield* as a noble instance of this attribute of 
the decisive character, this intense necessity of action. The great 
cause which was so languid a thing in the hands of many of its ad» 
vocates, assumed in his administrations, an unmitigable urgency. 

Many of the Christian missionaries among the heathen, such as 
Brainerd, Elliot, and Schwartz, fhave displayed memorable examples 
' - ■■ II I — — — ' ' ' ■ — ' 

*A very zealous and eloquent English preacher of last century. He died ia 
America in 1770. 

f Brainerd and Elliot were missionaries in North America ; Schwartz laboured 
in South India. 
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of this dedication of their whole being to their office^ this abjuration 
of all the quiescent feelings. 

This would be the proper place for introducing (if I did not 
hesitate to introduce in any connexion with merely human instances) 
the example of him who said^ *' I must be about my Father's busi- 
ness. My meat and drink is to do the will of him that sent me, and 
to finish his work. I have a baptism to be baptized with^ and how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished 1'^ 



LETTER IV. 

[Third Element, Courage, Ability to bear Censure, Ridicule, Suffering. 
Examples : Pizarro, Luther. A Combination of the Principles necessary. 
Illustrations : Lady Macbeth, Bichard III., Cromwell.] 

AvTBB the illustrations on the last article, it will seem but a very 
slight transition when I proceed to specify Courage, as an essential 
part of the decisive character. An intelligent man, ad\renturous 
only in thought, may sketch the most excellent scheme, and after 
duly admiring it, and himself as its author, may be reduced to say. 
What a noble spirit that would be which should dare to realize this! 
A noble spirit I is it I ? And his heart may answer in the negative, 
while he glances a mortified thought of inquiry round to recollect 
persons who would venture what he dares not, and almost hopes not 
to find them. Or if by extreme effort he has brought himself to a 
resolution of braving the difficulty, he is compelled to execrate the 
timid lingerings that still keep him back from the trial. A man 
endowed with the complete character, might say, with a sober con- 
sciousness as remote from the spirit of bravado as it is from timidity. 
Thus, and thus, is my conviction and my determination ; now for 
the phantoms of fear ; let me look them in the face ; their menacing 
glare and ominous tones will be lost on me ; " I dare do all that may 
become a man.*^ I trust I shall firmly confront every thing that 
threatens me while prosecuting my purpose, and I am prepared to 
meet the consequences of it when it is accomplished. I should de- 
spise a being, though it were myself, whose agency could be held 
enslaved by the gloomy shapes of imagination, by the haunting re- 
collections of a dream, by the whistling or the howling of winds, by 
the shriek of owls, by the shades of midnight, or by the threats or 
frowns of man. I should be indignant to feel that, in the com- 
mencement of an adventure, I could think of nothing but the deep 
pit by the side of the way where I mast walk, into which I may slide, 
the mad animal which it is not impossible that I may meet, or the 
assassin who may lurk in a thicket of yonder wood. And I disdain 
to compromise the interests that rouse me to action, for the privilege 
of an ignoble security. 
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As the conduct of a man of decision is always individual, and 

often singular^ he may expect some serious trials of courage. For 
one things he may be encountered by the strongest disapprobation 
of many of his connexions^ and the ceusure of the greater pnrt of 
the society where he is known. In this case^ it is not a man of 
common spirit that can show himself just as at other times, and 
meet their anger in the same undisturbed manner as he would meet 
some ordinary inclemency of the weather ; that can^ withont harsh- 
ness or violence^ continue to efEect every moment some part of his 
design^ coolly replying to each ungracious look and indignant voice 
I am sorry to oppose you : I am not unfriendly to you, while thus 
persisting in what excites your displeasure ; it would please me to 
have your approbation and concurrence, and I think I should have 
them if you would seriously consider my reasons ; but meanwhile, I 
am superior to opinion, I am not to be intimidated by reproaches, 
nor would your favour and applause be any reward for the sacrifice 
of my object. As you can do without my approbation, I can cer- 
tainly do without yours ; it is enough that I can approve myself, it 
is enough that I appeal to the last authority in the creation. Amnse 
yourselves as you may, by continuing to censure or to rail ; I mnst 
continue to act. 

The attack of contempt and ridicule is perhaps a still greater trial 
of courage. It is felt by all to be an admirable thing, when it can 
in no degree be ascribed to the hardness of either stupidity or con- 
firmed depravity, to sustain for a considerable time, or in numerous 
instances, the looks of scorn, or an unrestrained shower of taunts 
and jeers, with perfect composure, and proceed immediately after, or 
at the time, on the business that provokes all this ridicule. This 
invincibility of temper will often make even the scoffers themselves 
tired of the sport : they begin to feel that against such a man it is 
a poor sort of hostility to joke and sneer ; and there is nothing that 
people are more mortified to spend in vain than their scorn. Till, 
however, a man shall become a veteran, he must reckon on some- 
times meeting this trial in the course of virtuous enterprise. And 
if, at the suggestion of some meritorious but unprecedented pro- 
ceeding, I hear him ask, with a look and tone of shrinking alarm. 
But will they not laugh at me ?— I know that he is not the person 
whom this essay attempts to describe. A man of the right kind 
would say, They will smile, they will laugh, will they ? Much good 
may it do them. I have something else to do than to trouble myself 
about their mirth, I do not care if the whole neighbourhood were 
to laugh in a chorus. I should indeed be sorry to see or hear such 
a number of fools, but pleased enough to find that they considered 
me as an outlaw to their tribe. The good to result from my project 
will not be less, because vain and shallow minds that cannot under- 
stand it, are diverted at it and at me. What should I think of my 
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pursuits, if every trivial thoughtless being could comprehend or 
would applaud them ; and of myself, if my courage needed levity 
and ignorance for their allies, or could be abashed at their sneers ? 

I remember, that on reading the account of the project for con- 
quering Peru, formed by Almagro, Pizarro, and De Luques,* while 
abhorring the actuating principle of the men, I could not help 
admiring the hardihood of mind which made them regardless of 
scorn. These three individuals, before they had obtained any 
associates, or arms, or soldiers, or more than a very imperfect 
knowledge of the power of the kingdom they were to conquer, cele- 
brated a solemn mass in one of the great churches, as a pledge and 
a commencement of the enterprise, amidst the astonishment and 
contempt expressed by a multitude of people for what was deemed 
a monstrous project. They, however, proceeded through the 
service, and afterwards to their respective department of prepara- 
tion, with an apparently entire insensibility to all this triumphant 
contempt ; and thus gave the first proof of possessing that invinci- 
ble firmness with which they afterwards prosecuted their design, till 
they attained a success, the destructive process and many of the 
results of which humanity has ever deplored. 

Milton^s Abdielt is a noble illustration of the courage that rises 
invincible above the derision not only of the multitude, but of the 
proud and elevated. 

But there may be situations where decision of character will be 
brought to trial against evils of a darker aspect than disapproba- 
tion or contempt. There may be the threatening of serious suffer- 
ings ; and very often, to dare as far as conscience or a great cause 
required, has been to dare to die. In almost all plans of great 
enterprise, a man must systematically dismiss, at the entrance, 
every wish to stipulate with his destiny for safety. He voluntarily 
treads within the precincts of danger; and though it be possible he 
may escape, he ought to be prepared with the fortitude of a self- 
devoted victim. This is the inevitable condition on which heroes, 
travellers or missionaries among savage nations, and reformers on 
a grand scale, must commence their career. Either they must allay 
their fire of enterprise, or abide the liability to be exploded by it 
from the world. 

The last decisive energy of a rational courage, which confides in 
the Supreme Power, is very sublime. It makes a man who intrep- 
idly dares every thing that can oppose or attack him within the 
whole sphere of mortality ; who will still press toward his object 
while death is impending over him ; who would retain his purpose 
unshaken amidst the ruins of the world. 

• Three Spanish adventurers who conquered Peru in the 16th Century. Both 
Almagro and Pizarro met with violent deaths. 

t An angel in Barajd^i^e Lost who remains faithful to God. 

4 
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It was in tbe trae elevation of this character tbat Lather,^ when 
olied to appear at the Diet of Worms, under a very qaestionable 
assarauce of safety from high authority, said to his friends^ who 
conjured him not to go, and warned him by the example of John 
Hu88,*whom, in a similar situation, the same pledge of protection 
had not saved from the fire, " I am called in the name of Gk>d to go, 
and I would go, though I were certain to meet as many devils io 
Worms as there are tiles on the houses/' 

A reader of Ihe Bible will not forget Daniel, braving in oalra 
devotion the decree which virtually consigned him to the den of 
lions : or Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, saying to the tyrant, 
'^We are not careful to answer thee in this matter, '^ when the 
" burning fiery '^ furnace was in sight. 

The combination of these several essential principles constitntet 
that state of mind which is a grand requisite to decision of oharac- 
ter^ and perhaps its most striking distinction — the full agreement 
of the mind with itself, the consenting co-operation of all its powers 
and all its dispositions. 

What an unfortunate task it would be for a charioteer^ who had 
harnessed a set of horses, however strong, if he could not make 
them draw together ; if while one of them would go forward, another 
was restiff, another struggled backward, another started aside. If 
even one of the four were unmanageably perverse, while the three 
were tractable, an aged beggar with his crutch might leave Phaetont 
behind. So in a human being, unless the chief forces act oonsen-* 
taneously, there can be no inflexible vigour, either of will or execu- 
tion. One dissentient principle in the mind not only deducts so 
much from the strength and mass of its agency, but counteracts 
and embarrasses all the rest. If the judgment holds in low estima- 
tion that which yet the passions incline to pursue, the pursuit will 
be irregular and inconstant, though it may have occasional fits of 
animation, when those passions happen to be highly stimulated. If 
there is an opposition between judgment and habit, though the man 
will probably continue to act mainly under the sway of habit in 
spite of his opinions, yet sometimes the intrusion of those opinions 
will have for the moment an effect like that of Prosperous J wand on 
the limbs of Ferdinand ; and to be alternately impelled by habit, and 
checked by opinion, will be a state of vexatious debility. If two 
principal passions are opposed to each other, they will utterly dis- 

* John Hubs was a German religions reformer, bnmt alive at Constance in 1415, 
although he had a safe conduct from the Emperor. Martin Luther, the greatest 
German religious reformer, was ordered to appear befoi^ an assembly at Worms. 
He was warned that although he had a safe conduct from the Emperor Charles V., 
he might share the fate of John Hubs. The text gives his reply. 

f The fabled son of Apollo, the -sun god, who asked his father to let him drive the 
chariot of the sun for one day, and thus lost his life. 

X A character in Shakespeare's Tempest, supposed to have a magio wand. 
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tract any mind^ whatever might be the force of its faculties if act^^ 
ing without embarrassment. The one passion may be somewhat 
stronger than the other^ and therefore just prevail barely enough to 
give a feeble impulse to the conduct of the man ; a feebleness which 
will continue till there be a greater disparity between these rivals, 
in consequence of a reinforcement to the slightly ascendant one^ by 
new impressions^ or the gradual strengthening of habit forming in its 
favour. The disparity must be no less than an absolute predomin- 
ance of the one and subjection of the other, before the prevailing 
passion will have at liberty from the intestine conflict any large 
measure of its force to throw activity into the system of conduct. 
If^ for instance^ a man feels at once the love of fame which is to be 
gained only by arduous exertions^ and an equal degree of the love 
of ease or pleasure which precludes those exertions ; if he is eager to 
show ofi in splendour^ and yet anxious to save money; if he has 
the curiosity of adventure, and yet that solicitude for safety, which 
forbids him to climb a precipice, descend into a cavern, or explore a 
dangerous wild ; if he has the stern will of a tyraat, and yet the 
relentings of a man ; if he has the ambition to domineer over his 
fellow-mortals, counteracted by a reluctance to inflict so much mis- 
chief as it might cost to subdue them ; we may anticipate the 
irresolute contradictory tenour of his actions. Especially if con- 
science, that great troubler of the human breast, loudly declares 
against a man's wishes or projects, it will be a fatal enemy to decis- 
ion, till it either reclaim the delinquent passions, or be debauched 
or laid dead by them. 

Lady Macbeth* may be cited as a harmonious character, though 
the epithet seem strangely applied. She had capacity, ambition, and 
courage : and she willed the death of the king. Macbeth had still 
more capacity, ambition, and courage ; and he also willed the murder 
of the king. But he had, besides, humanity, generosity, conscience 
and some measure of what forms the power of conscience, the fear 
of a Superior Being. Consequently, when the dreadful moment 
approached, he felt an insupportable conflict between these opposite 
principles, and when it was arrived his utmost courage began to fail. 
The worst part of his nature fell prostrate under the power of the 
better ; the angel of goodness arrested the demon that grasped the 
dagger ; and would have taken that dagger away, if the pure de- 
moniac firmness of his wife, who had none of these counteracting 
principles, had not shamed and hardened him to the deed* 

The poet's delineation of Richard Ill.t offers a dreadful specimen 
of this indivisibility of mental impulse. After his determination 
was fixed, the whole mind with the compactest fidelity supported 

♦Lady Macbeth, in Shakespenre'a play, iir^efl her hnshand to the mnrder of 
Dtmcan, king of Scotland. 

t Richard III., a cruel king of England, killed at the battl« of Bosworth. 1485 a.t) 
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him in prosecuting it. Securely privileged from all interference of 
doubt that could linger^ or humanity that could soften^ or timidity 
that could shrink^ he advanced with a concentrated constancj 
through scene after scene of atrocity, still fulfilling his vow to *' cut 
his way through with a bloody axe/' He did not waver while he 
pursued his object, nor relent when he seized it. 

Cromwell (whom I mention as a parallel, of course not to 
Richard's wickedness, but to his inflexible vigour,) lost his mental 
consistency in the latter end of a career which had displayed a 
superlative example of decision. It appears that tbe wish to be a 
king, at last arose in a mind which had contemned royalty, and 
battled it from the land. As far as he really had any republican 
principles and partialities, this new desire must have been a very 
untoward associate for them, and must have produced a schism in the 
breast where all the strong forces of thought and passion had acted 
till then in concord. The new form of ambition became just predom- 
inant enough to carry him, by slow degrees, through the embarrass- 
ment and the shame of this incongruity, into an irresolute determi- 
nation to assume the crown ; so irresolute, that he was reduced 
again to a mortifying indecision by the remonstrances of some of 
his friends, which he could have slighted, and by an apprehension 
of the public disapprobation, which he could have braved, if some 
of the principles of his own mind had not shrunk or revolted from the 
design. When at last the motives for relinquishing this design 
prevailed, it was by so small a degree of preponderance, that his 
reluctant refusal of the offered crown was the voice of only half 
his soul. 

Not only two distinct counteracting passions, but one passion in- 
terested for two objects, both equally desirable, but of which the one 
must be sacrificed, may annihilate in that instance the possibility of 
a resolute promptitude of conduct. I recollect reading in an old 
divine, a story from some historian, applicable to this remark. A 
father went to the agents of a tyrant, to endeavour to redeem his 
two sons, military men, who, with some other captives of war, were 
condemned to die. He offered, as a ransom, a sum of money, and 
to surrender his own life. The tyrant^s agents who had them in 
charge, informed him that this equivalent would be accepted for 
one of his sons, and for one only, because they should be account- 
able for the execution of two persons ; he might therefore choose 
which he would redeem. Anxious to save even one of them thus 
at the expense of his own life, he yet was unable to decide which 
should die, by choosing the other to live, and remained in the agony 
of this dilemma so long that they were both irreversibly ordered for 
execution. 
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LETTER V. 

[Evil Effects of Decision of ChAtaoter, if misdirected* C^re needed. Danjijet'B 
to be guarded against. Frederick of Prussia.] 

It were absurd to suppose that any hutnctti beiiig f ah A,ttA.it\ a 
state of mind capable of acting in all inAtances iavariablj^ With the 
full power of determination ; but it 18 obvioun that many hav^ poa^ 
sessed a habitual and yery commanding measure of it | and t think 
the preceding remarks have taken account of its chief characterit^tics 
and constituent principles. A number of additional obnervatidnfl 
remain. » 

The slightest view of human affairs shows what fatal a»td wide- 
spread mischief may be caused by men of this characfceis when 
misled or wicked. You have but to recollect the oonquerot h, dpppots, 
bigots, unjust conspirators, and signal villains of every clftSfi, whn 
have blasted society by the relentless vigour which could act con- 
sistently and heroically wrong. Till therefore the vlrttie of man- 
kind be greater, there is reason to be pleased that so few of thefti 
are endowed with extraordinary decision. 

Even when dignified by wisdom and principle, this quality le* 
quires great care in the possessors of it to ppevetit lis becoming 
unamiable. As it involves much practical assertion of snperiority 
over other human beings, it should be as temperate and conciliating 
38 possible in manner ; else pride will feel provoked, affection hmi 
and weakness oppressed. But this is not the tnatmer which will be 
moat natural to such a man ; rather it will be higfa^tofied, laconic, 
and careless of pleasing. He will have ibe appearance of ke^frifyg 
himself always at a distance from social eqtialiiy ) and hi^ friends 
will feel as if their friendship were eotitional)/ sliding into stib- 
senriency ; while bis intimate eonne^ions will ihink he d^es tKyt 
attach the doe importance either to their c^pinicqas ot to their regard. 
His manner, when they differ from him, of eomplain^ will be too^ mndh 
like the expresaioo of slight esiimalion[>, and sonM^mes of disdain. 

When he caa aeeomplisih a design hf his awn penrsot^al means 
mkxtse, ht may he diqK>eed to sep^nrftte himseM to tbs^ work with th^ 
void setf-eeM^oaed lodiYvidaality otv which no one has any hold, 
whsek oeema to recognise mo kmdred being in the world, which 
teakea little accotcnt oi good wishes aa<l kind conc^e^n, any more fhnu 
ilk earea fisr oppoeition ; which seeks neither Had nor ^mpathy, and 
seems to aaij, I ^ not want any of yon>, and I am ^^ad that I do not > 
leawrift mer alone to succeed or die. I'hia has a very repellent effeot 
ea the^ friends who wished t» fed them«elvd» of some importance, in 
some way or otiier, to a person whom they are constraint to re- 
spectL When assistance is indispensable to his undertakings, his 
mode at agnifying' it will seem to comnwrnd, rather than invite, the 
aow3peration. 
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In consnltatioD^ his manner will indicate that when he is equally 
with the rest in possession of the circumstances of the case, he does 
not at all expect to hear any opinions that shall correct his own ; but 
is satisfied that either his present conception of the subject is ihe 
just one, or that his own mind must originate that which shall be so. 
This difference will be apparent between him and his associates^ 
that their manner of receiving his opinions is that of agreement or 
dissent ; his manner of receiving theirs is judicial — ^that of sanotioii 
or rejection. He has the tone of authoritatively deciding on what 
they say, but never of submitting to decision what himself says* 
Their coincidence with his views does not give him a firmer assnr- 
ance of his being rights nor their dissent any other impression than 
that of their incapacity to jndge. If his feeling took the distinct 
form of a reflection^ it would be, Mine is the business of compre- 
hending and devising^ and I am here to rule this company^ and not 
to consult them ; I want their docility^ and not their arguments ; I 
am come^ not to seek their assistance in thinkings but to determine 
their concurrence in executing what is already thought for them. 
Oi course^ many suggestions and i*easous which appear important to 
those they coma from will be disposed of by him with a transient 
attention, or a light facility, that will seem very disrespectful to 
persons who possibly hesitate to admit that he is a dem^ofod^ and 
that they are idiots. Lord Chatham^ in going out of the House 
of Commons^ just as one of the speakers against him concluded his 
speech by emphatically urging what he perhaps rightly thought the 
unanswerable question, " Where can we find means to support 
such a war V turned round a moment^ aud gaily chanted, '^ Gentle 
shepherd, tell me where V 

Even the assenting convictions and practical compliances, 
yielded by degrees to this decisive man, may be somewhat under- 
valued ; as they will appear to him no more than simply coming, and 
that very slowly, to a right apprehension ; whereas he understood 
and decided justly from the first, and has been right all this while. 

He will be in danger of rejecting the just claims of charity 
for a little tolerance to the prejudices, hesitation, and timidity, of 
those with whom he has to act. He will say to himself, I wish 
there were any thing like manhood among the beings called men ; 
and that they could have the sense and spirit not to let them- 
selves be hampered by so many silly notions and childish fears. 
Why cannot they either determine with some promptitude, 
or let me, that can, do it for them ? Am I to wait till debility be- 
come strong, and folly wise?— *If full scope be allowed to these ten- 
dencies, they may give too much of the character of a tyrant to even 
a man of elevated virtue, sincp, in the consciousness of the right 
intention, and the assurance of the wise contrivance, of his designs, 
he will hold himself justified in being regardless of every thing but 
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the aocomplishment of tbem. He will foi^t ftll i^onpeot for the feel- 
ings and liberties of beings who are aooounted but a subordinate 
machinery, to be actuated, or to be thrown aside when not actuated, 
by the spring of his commanding spirit. 

I have before asserted that this strong character mojy be exhibit- 
ed with a mildness, or at least temperance, of mnnner ; nnd that, 
generally, it will thus best secui*e its efficacy. Hut thin mildness 
mast often be at the cost of great effort ; and how much considerate 
policy or benevolent forbearance it will require, for a man to exert 
his atmost vigour in the very task, as it will appear to him At the 
time, of cramping that vigour I— Lycurgus* appears to have been a 
high example of conciliating patience in the renolute proneoution f)f 
designs to be effected among a perverse multitude* 

It is probable that the men mont distinguished for decision, hnve 
not in general possessed a large share of tenderness ; and it is easy 
to imagine^ that the laws of our nature will, with great difficulty, 
allow the combination of the refined sensibilities with a hard, never- 
shrinking, never yielding firmness. Is it not almost of the ensence 
of this temperament to be free from even thf^ percppt ion of such im- 
pressions as cause a mind, weak through susceptibility; to relax or 
waver ; just as the skin of the elephant, or the armour of the rhino- 
ceros, would be but indistinctly sensible to the applioation of a force 
by which a small animal, with a skin of thin and delicate texture, 
woold be pierced or lacerated to death 7 No doubt, this firmness 
consisto partly in a commanding and repressive power over feelings, 
but it may consist fully as much in not having them. To be ex** 
qniaitely alive to gentle impressions^ and yet to be able to preset ve^ 
when the prosecntion of a design reqnires it^ an immovable heart 
amidst the most imperioos caases of subduing emotion, is perhaps 
not an impossible constitaiion of mind^ but it must be the rarest 
endowment of homanity. 

If yen take a view of the firsi rank of decisive men, yon will ob- 
serve that their facolties have been loo mnch bent to afdnfyriseflort, 
their souls hove been kept in too military an atiitnde, they have been 
begin with too mnch iron^ for the melting moments, (A the heart. 
Their whole being appears too mnch arrogates! and occupied by the 
spiiit of mirere dt»igu, mrging ihem toward sowe defined end, to be 
saffieieBtly at ease mr the indolent compl^cen^, the soft lassitude 
at gviKtle a&ctisns^ which love to surrender themselves to the 
present felicities, forgetful of all ^^ enterprises of great pith and 
launmu tJ^ The man seems rigoronsly infect still on Ms? own affairs, 
as he walks, or regales, or mingles with domestic society ; and ap- 
pears ta de^kiae all the feelings nha& will not take rf^nk with the 
graive labours and decisions of infell^ct, or (V>alesce with the un- 

*▲ ftHnno^ lawniver at Sparta^ in the sonfh of Gr^f^**, vrho in mippotied to hnr^ 
lived abooc 900 &c. Hi« reaX hintory in nneertain. 
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remitting passion which is his spring of action ; he valaes not feel- 
ings which he cannot employ either as weapons or as engines. He 
loves to be actuated by a passion so strong as to compel into exercise 
the utmost force of his being, and fix him in a tone^ compared with 
which^ the gentle affections^ if he had felt them^ would be accounted 
tameness^ and their exciting causes insipidity. 

Yet we cannot willingly admit that those gentle affections are 
totally incompatible with the most impregnable resolution and 
vigour j nor can we help believing that such men as Timoleon, 
Alfred, and Grustavus Adolphus,"**" must have been very fascinating 
associates in private and domestic life, whenever the urgency of 
their affairs would allow them to withdraw from the interests of 
statesmen and warriors, to indulge the affections of men : most 
fascinating, for, with relations or friends who had any right per- 
ceptions, an effect of the strong character would be recognised in a 
peculiar charm imparted by it to the gentle moods and seasons. 
The firmness and energy of the man whom nothing could snbdnei 
would exalt the quality of the tenderness which softened him to 
recline. 

But it were much easier to enumerate a long train of ancient 
and modern examples of the vigour unmitigated by the sensibility. 
Perhaps indeed these indomitable spirits have yielded sometimes 
to some species of love, as a mode of amusing their passions for an 
interval, till greater engagements have summoned them into their 
proper element ; when they have shewn how little the sentiment 
was an element of the heart, by the ease with which they could re- 
linquish the temporary favourite. In other cases, where there have 
not been the selfish inducements, which this passion supplies, to the 
exhibition of something like softness, and where they have been 
left to the trial of what they might feel of the sympathies of human- 
ity in their simplicity, no rock on earth could be harder. 

The celebrated King of Prussiat occurs to me, as a capital 
instance of the decisive character ; and there occurs to me, at the 
same time, one of the anecdotes related of him.j: Intending to 
make, in the night, an important movement in his camp, which 

* Timoleon, a Greek general, who freed Sicily from the dominion of "tyrants." 
He died abont 335 B.C. Alfred the Great, a celebrated king of England, who died, 
901 A.D. Gustavns Adolphus, a king of Sweden, noted as a soldier, v^ho was killed 
in battle, 1632 a.d. 

t Frederick II. of Frnssia, snrnamed tbe Great. He was a^od soldier, and pro- 
fessed also to be a philosopher. He died in 1786. 

X The anthentioity of this anecdote, which I read in some trifling fugitive publi- 
cation many years since, has been qnestioned. Possibly enough it might be one of 
the many stories only half trae which could not fail to go abroad conceming a man 
who made, in his day, so great a figure. But as it does not at all misrepresent the 
general character of his mind, since there are many incontrovertible facts proving 
against him as great a degree of cruelty as this anecdote would charge on him, the 
want of means to prove this one fact does not seem to impose any necessity 
for omitting the illustration. 
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was in sight of the enemy, lie gave orders that by eight o'clock all 
the lights in the camp should be pufc out, on pain of death. The 
moment that the time was passed, he walked out himself to see 
whether all were dark. He found a light in the tent of a Captain 
Zietern, which he entered just as the officer was folding up a letter. 
Zietern knew him, and instantly fell on his knees to entreat his 
mercy. The king asked to whom he had been writing ; he said it 
was a letter to his wife, which he had retained the candle these few 
minutes beyond the time in order to finish. The king coolly order- 
ed him to rise, and write one line more, which he should dictate. 
This line was to inform his wife, without any explanation, that 
by such an hour the next day, he should be a dead man. The letter 
was then sealed, and despatched as it had been intended ; and, the 
next day, the captain was executed. I say nothing of the justice 
of the punishment itself ; but this cool barbarity to the affection 
both of the officer and his wife, proved how little the decisive hero 
and reputed philosopher was capable of the tender affection, or of 
sympathizing with their pains. 

At the same time, it is proper to observe, that the case may 
easily occur, in which a man, sustaining a high responsibility, mtist 
be resolute to act in a manner which may make him appear to want 
the finer feelings. He may be placed under the necessity of doing 
what he knows will cause pain to persons of a character to feel it 
severely. He may be obliged to resist affectionate wishes, expostu- 
lations, entreaties, and tears. Take this same instance. Suppose 
the wife of Zietern hiad come to supplicate for him, not only the 
remission of the punishment of death, but an exemption from any 
other severe punishment, which was perhaps justly due to the viola- 
tion of such an order issued no doubt for important reasons ; it had 
then probably been the duty and the virtue of the commander to 
deny the most interesting suppliant, and to resist the most pathetic 
appeals which could have been made to his feelings. 



LETTER VI. 

[CircnmHtances adapted to confirm Decision of Character : Opposition, Deser- 
tion, SuccesR, Association with Inferiors. Possibility of attaining some 
measure of Decision of Character. Biequisites : Clear Knowledge, Con- 
clusive Thinking, Taking a Decided Step, A Noble Object, The Approval 
of Conscience.] 

Various circumstances might be specified as adapted to confirm 
such a character as I have attempted to describe. I shall notice 
two or three. 

And first, opposition. The passions which inspirit men to resist- 
ance^ and sustain them in it, such as anger, indignation, and 
resentment, are evidently far stronger than those which have refer- 

5 
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ence to friendly objects ; and if any of these strong passions are 
frequently excited by opposition, they infuse a certain qaality into 
the general temperament of the mind, which remains after the im* 
mediate excitement is past. They continually strengthen the prin- 
ciple of re-action ; the^ put the mind in the habitaal array of 
defence and self-assertion, and often give it the aspect and the pos- 
ture of a gladiator, when there appears no confronting combatant 
When these passions are provoked in such a person as I describei 
it is probable that each excitement is followed by a greater increase 
of this principle of re-action than in other men, because this result 
is so congenial with his naturally resolute disposition. Let him be 
opposed then, throughout the prosecution of one of his designs, or 
in the general tenour of his actions, and this constant opposition 
would render him the service of an ally, by aagmenting the resist- 
ing and defying power of his mind. An irresolute spirit indeed 
might be quelled and subjugated by a formidable and persisting 
opposition ; but the strong wind which blows out a taper, exasper- 
ates a powerful fire (if there be fuel enough) to an indefinite inten- 
sity. It would be found, in fact, on a recollection of instances, that 
many of the persons most conspicuous for decision, have been exer- 
cised and forced to this high tone of spirit in having to make their 
way through opposition and contest ; a discipline under which they 
wei*e wrought to both a prompt acuteness of faculty, and an inflexi- 
bility of temper, hardly attainable even by minds of great natural 
strength, if brought forward into the affairs of life under indulgent 
auspices, and in habits of easy and friendly coincidence with those 
around them. Often, however, it is granted, the firmness matured 
by such discipline is, in a man of virtue, accompanied with a Catonio* 
severity, and in a mere man of the world is an unhumanized repul- 
sive hardness. 

Desertion may be another cause conducive to the consolidation 
of this character. A kind mutually reclining dependence, is cer- 
tainly for the happiness of human beingrs ; but this necessarily pre- 
vents the development of some great individual powers which would 
be forced into action by a state of abandonment. I lately happened 
to notice, with some surprise, an ivy, which, finding nothing to cling 
to beyond a certain point, had shot off into a bold elastic stem, with 
an air of as much independence as any branch of oak in the vicinity* 
So a human being thrown, whether by cruelty, justice, or accident 
from all social support and kindness, if he have any vigour of spirit, 
and be not in the bodily debility of either childhood or age, will 
begin to act for himself with a resolution which will appear like a 
new faculty. And the most absolute inflexibility is likely to char- 
acterize the resolution of an individual who is obliged to deliberate 



*Cato the Censor, a Roman noted for his severity* He died 185 p. c, 
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i¥itboat consaltatioD, and execute without assistance. He will dis- 
dain to yield to beings who have rejected him, or to forego a particle 
of his designs or advantages in concession to the opinioos or the 
will of all the world. Himself, his pursuits, and his interests, are 
emphatically his own. " The world is not his friend, nor the world's 
law ;'' and therefore he becomes regardless of every thing but its 
power, of which his policy carefully takes the measure, in order to 
a43certain his own means of action and impunity, as set against the 
world^s meaos of annoyance, prevention, and relation. 

If this person have but little humanity or principle, he will be- 
come a misanthrope, or perhaps a villain, who will resemble a soli- 
tary wild beast of the night, which makes prey of every thing it can 
overpower, and cares for nothing but fire. If he be capable of grand 
conception and enterprise, he may, like Spartacus,^ make a daring 
attempt against the whole social order of the state where he has 
been oppressed. If he be of great humanity and principle, he may 
become one of the noblest of mankind, and display a generous virtue 
to which society had no claim, and which it is not worthy to reward 
if it should at kist become inclined. No, he will say, give your re- 
wards to another ; as it has been no part of my object to gain them, 
they are not necessary to my satisfaction. I have done good, with- 
out expecting your gratitude, and without caring for your approba- 
tion. If conscience and my Creator had not been more auspicious 
than yon, none of these virtues would ever have opened to the day. 
When I ought to have been an object of your compassion, I might 
have perished ; now, when you find I can serve your interests, you 
will £^ect to acknowledge me and reward me ; but I will abide by 
my destiny to verify the principle that virtue is its own reward. — 
In either case, virtuous or wicked, the man who has been compelled 
to do without assistance, will spurn interference. 

Common life would supply illustrations of the efiect of desertion, 
in examples of some of the most resolute men having become such 
partly from being left friendless in early life. The case has also 
sometimes happened, that a wife and mother, remarkable perhaps 
for gentleness and acquiescence before, has been compelled, after 
the death of her husband on whom she depended, and when she has 
met with nothing but neglect or unkindness from relations and those 
who had been accounted friends, to adopt a plan of their own, and 
has executed it with a resolution which has astonished even herself. 

One regrets that the signal examples, real or fictitious, that most 
readily present themselves, are still of the depraved order. I fancy 
myself to see Mariust sitting on the ruins of Carthage, where no arch 

* The leader in the great insarreotion of Roman slayes in Soathem Italy whloh 
took place, 73 b.c. 

f A celebrated Roman who fled for safety to Africa. The ruins of Carthage re* 
minded him of his own misfortunes* He returned to Bome to take terrible vengoanoe 
on his enemies, but he died soon afterwards, 86 b, c. 
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or colamn, that remained unshaken amidst the desolation, coiild 
present a stronger image of a firmness beyond the power of disaster 
to Bubdne. The rigid constancy which had before distinguished his 
character, would be aggravated by his finding himself thus an 
outcast from all human society; and he would proudly shake off 
every sentiment that had ever for an instant checked his designs 
in the way of reminding him of social obligatious. The lonely 
individual was placed in the alternative of becoming the victim or 
the antagonist of the power of the empire. While, with a spirit 
capable of confronting that power, he resolved, amidst those rains^ 
on a great experiment, he would enjoy a kind of sullen luxury in 
surveying the dreary situation into which he was driven, and re- 
collecting the circumstances of his expulsion; since they would 
seem to him to sanction an unlimited vengeance ; to present what 
had been his country as the pure legitimate prize for desperate 
achievement ; and to give him a proud consequence in being re- 
duced to maintain singly a mortal quarrel against the bulk of man- 
kind. He would exult that the very desolation of his condition 
rendered but the more complete the proof of his possessing a mind 
which no misfortunes could repress or intimidate, and that it 
kindled an animosity intense enough to force that mind from firm 
endurance into impetuous action. He would feel that he became 
stronger for enterprise, in proportion as his exile and destitution 
rendered him more inexorable ; and the sentiment with which he 
quitted his solitude would be,— Rome expelled her patriot, let her 
receive her evil genius. 

The decision of Satan, in Paradise Lost, is represented as con- 
solidated by his reflections on his hopeless banishment from heaven, 
which oppress him with sadness for some moments, but he soon 
resumes his invincible spirit, and utters the impious but sublime 
sentiment, 

" What matter where, if I be still the same P" 

You remember how this effect of desertion is represented in 
' Charles de Moor/'^ His father^s supposed cruel rejection consign- 
ed him irretrievably to the career of atrocious enterprise, in which 
notwithstanding the most interesting emotions of humanity and 
tenderness, he persisted with heroic determination till he consider- 
ed his destiny as accomplished. 

Success tends considerably to reinforce this commanding quality. 
It is true that a man possessing it in a high degree will not lose it 
by occasional failure ; for if the failure was caused by something 
entirely beyond the reach of human knowledge and ability, he will 
remember that fortitude is the virtue required in meeting unfavour- 
able events which in no sense depended on him ; if by something 

* A wildly extravagant, oertainly, bat most imposing and gigantic character in 
Sohiller'i traf edy, The Rohhere, 
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which might have been known and prevented, he will feel that even 
the experience of failure completes his competence, by admonishing 
his prudence, and enlarging his understanding. But as schemes 
and measures of action rightly adjusted to their proposed ends will 
generally attain them, continual failure would show something 
essentially wrong in a man^s system, and destroy his confidence, or 
else expose it as mere absurdity or obstinacy. On the contrary, 
when a man has ascertained by experiment the justness of his cal- 
culations and the extent of his powers, when he has measured 
his force with various persons, when he has braved and vanquished 
difficulty, and partly seized the prize, he will carry forward the 
result ot all this in an intrepid self-sufficiency for whatever may yet 
await him. 

In some men, whose lives have been spent in constant perils, con- 
tinued success has produced a confidence beyond its rational effect, 
by inspiring a presumption that the common laws of human affairs 
were, in their case, superseded by the decrees of a peculiar destiny, 
securing them from almost the possibility of disaster ; and this 
superstitious feeling, though it has displaced the unconquerable re- 
solution from its rational basis, has often produced the most won- 
derful effects. This dictated Oaasar's expression to the mariner 
who was terrified at the storm and billows : " What art thou afraid 
of ? — thy vessel carries Caesar.^* The brave men in the times 
of the English Commonwealth* were, some of them, indebted in a 
degree for their magnanimity to this idea of a special destination, 
entertained as a religious sentiment. 

The wilfulness of an obstinate person is sometimes fortified by 
some single instance of remarkable success in his undertakings, 
which is promptly recalled in every case where his decisions are 
questioned or opposed, as a proof, or ground of just presumption, 
that he must in this instance too be right ; especially if that one suc- 
cess happened contrary to your predictions. 

I shall only add, and without illustration, that the habit of associ- 
ating with inferiors, among whom a man can always, and therefore 
does always, take the precedence and give the law, is conducive to a 
subordinate coarse kind of decision of character. You may see this 
exemplified any day in an ignorant country squire among his vassals; 
especially if he wear the lordly superaddition of Justice of the Peace. 

In viewing the characters and actions of the men who have pos- 
sessed in imperial eminence the quality which I have attempted 
to describe, one cannot but wish it were possible to know how much 
of this mighty superiority was created by the circumstances in 
which they were placed ; but it is inevitable to believe that there 
was some vast intrinsic difference from ordinary men in the original 
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constitutional strncture of the mind. In observing lately ^ man 
who appeared too vacant almost to think of a purpose^ too indif- 
feroDt to resolve upon it^ and too sluggish to execute it if he had re- 
solved^ I was distinctly struck with the idea of the distance between 
him and Marius, of whom I happened to have been reading ; andi( 
was infinitely beyond my power to believe that any circumstances 
on earth, though ever so perfectly combined and adapted^ would 
have produced in this man^ if placed under their fullest influence 
from his childhood, any resemblance (unless perhaps the coarage to 
enact a diminutive imitation in revenge and cruelty) of the formida- 
ble Roman. 

It is needless to discuss whether a person who is practically evinc- 
ed, at the age of maturity, to want the stamina of this character, 
can, by any process, acquire it. Indeed such a person cannot have 
sufficient force of mill to make the complete experiment. If there 
were the unconquerable will that would persist to seize all possible 
means, and apply them iu order to attain, if I may so express it, 
this stronger mode of active existence, it would prove the possession 
already of a high degree of the character sought ; and if there is 
not this willy how then is the supposed attainment possible ? 

Yet though it is improbable that a very irresolute man can ever 
become a habitually decisive one, it should be observed, th^t since 
there are degrees of this powerful quality, and since the essential 
principles of it, when partially existing in those degrees, cannot be 
supposed subject to definite and ultimate limitation, like the dimen- 
sion of the bodily stature, it might be possible to apply a discipline 
which should advance a man from the lowest degree to the next, from 
that to the third, and how much further — it will be worth his trying, 
if his first successful experiments have not cost more in the efforts 
for making the attainment, that he judges likely to be repaid by 
any good he shall gain from its exercise. I have but a very imper- 
fect conception of the discipline ; but will suggest a hint or two. 

In the first place, the indispensable necessity of a clear and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the concerns before us, seems too obvious 
for remark ; and yet no man has been sufficiently sensible of it, till 
he has been placed in circumstances which forced him to act before 
he had time, or after he had made ineffectual efforts, to obtain the 
needful information and understanding. The pain of having 
brought things to an unfortunate issue, is hardly greater than that 
of proceeding in the conscious ignorance which continually threatens 
such an issue. While thus proceeding at hazard, under some com- 
pulsion which makes it impossible for him to remain in inaction, a 
man looks round for information as eagerly as a benighted wanderer 
would for the light of a human dwelling. He perhaps labours to 
recall what he thinks he once heard or read as relating to a similar 
situation, without dreaming at that time that such instruction could 
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ever come to be of importance to him ; and is distressed to find bis 
best recollection so indistinct as to be useless. He would ^ive a 
considerable sum, if some particular book could be broas^ht to him 
at the instant; or a certain document which he believes to be in 
existence ; or the detail of a process, the terms of a prescription, or 
the model of an implement. He thinks how many people know, 
without its being of any present use to them, exactly what could be 
cf sach important service to him, if he could know it. In some 
cases, a line, a sentence, a monosyllable of affirmin^if or denying, or 
a momentary sight of an object, would be inexpressibly valuable 
and welcome. And he resolves that if he can once happily escape 
from the present difficulty, he will apply himself day and night to 
obtain knowledge, not concerninsr one particular matter only, but 
divers others, in provision acrainst possible emergf en cies, rather than 
be so involved and harassed again. It might really be of service to 
have been occasionally forced to act under the disadvantage of con- 
scious ignorance (if the affair was not so important as to allow the 
consequence to be very injurious), as an effectual lesson on the 
necessity of knowledge in order to decision either of plan or execution. 
It must indeed be an extreme case that will compel a considerate 
man to act in the absence of knowledge; yet he may sometimes be 
necessitated to proceed to action, when he is sensible his information 
is far from extending to the whole of the concern in which he is 
g'oing to coniimit himself. And in this case, he will feel no little 
uneasiness, while transacting that part of it in which his knowledge 
is competent, when he looks forward to the point where that know- 
ledge terminates ; unless he be conscious of possessing an exceed- 
ingly prompt faculty of catching information at the moment that he 
wants it for use; as Indians set out on a long journey with but a 
trifling stock of provision, because they are sure that their bows or 
guns will procure it by the way. It is one of the nicest points of 
wisdom to decide how much less than complete knowledge, in any 
question of practical interest, will warrant a man to venture on an 
undertaking, in the presumption that the deficiency will be supplied 
in time to prevent either perplexity or disaster. 

A thousand familiar instances show the effect of complete know- 
ledge on determination. An artisan may be said to be decisive 
as to the mode of working a piece of iron or wood, beoause he 
is certain of the proper process and the effect. A man perfectly 
acquainted with the intricate paths of a woodland district, takes 
the right one without a moment^s hesitation; while a stranger, 
who has only some very vague information, is lost in perplexity. 
It is easy to imagine what a number of circumstances may occur 
in the course of life, or even of a year, in which a man cannot thus 
readily determine, and thus confidently proceed without a compass 
and an exactness of knowledge which few persons have app^ation 
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encash to acqaire. And it would be frightfal to know to what 
extent human interests are committed to the direction of ignorance. 
What a consolatory doctrine is that of a particular Providence ! 

In connexion with the necessity of knowledge^ I would suggest 
the importance oE cultivating^ with the utmost industry^ a conclu- 
sive manner of thinking. In the first place, let the general course 
of thinking partake of the nature of reasoning ; and let it be 
remembered that this name does not belong to a series of thoughts 
and fancies which follow one another without deductiou or depend- 
ence, and which can therefore no more bring a subject to a proper 
is^ue, than a number of separate links will answer the mechanical 
purpose of a chain. The conclusion which terminates such a series 
does not deserve the name of result or conclusion, since it has little 
more than a casual connexion with what went before ; the conclu- 
sion might as properly have taken place at an earlier point of the 
train, or have been deferred till that train had been extended much 
further. Instead of having been busily employed in this kind o! 
thinking, for perhaps many hours, a man might possibly as well 
have been sleeping all the time ; since the single thought which 
is now to determine his conduct, might have happened to be the 
first thought occurred to him on awaking. It only happens to 
occur to him now ; it does not follow from what he has been think- 
ing these hours ; at least, he cannot prove that some other thought 
might not just as appropriately have come in its place, at the end, 
and to make an end, of this long series. It is easy to see how 
feeble that determination is likely to be, which is formed on so 
narrow a ground as the last accidental idea that comes into the 
mind, or on so loose a ground as this crude uncombined assemblage 
of ideas. Indeed it is difficult to form a determination at all on 
such slight ground. A man delays, Hnd waits for some more 
satisfactory thought to occur to him ; and perhaps he has not wait- 
ed long, before an idea arises in his mind of a quite contrary 
tendency to the last. As this additional idea is not, more than 
that which preceded it, the result of any process of reasoning, nor 
brings with it any arguments, it may be expected to give place 
soon to another, and still another ; and they are all in succession of 
equal authority, that is properly of none. If at last an idea occurs 
to him which seems of considerable authority, he may here make a 
stand, and adopt his resolution, with firmness, as he thinks, and 
commence the execution. But still, if he cannot see whence the 
principle which has determined him derives its authority — on 
what it holds for that authority — his resolution is likely to 
prove treacherous and evanescent in any serious trial. A prin- 
ciple so little verified by sound reasoning, is not terra firma for 
a man to trust himself upon; it is only as a slight incrusta- 
tion on a yielding elemeat ; it is like the sand compacted into a 
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thin surface on the lake Serbonis^* which broke away under this 
unfortunate army which had begun to advance on it, mistaking 
it for solid ground. — These remarks may seem to refer only to a 
single instance of deliberation ; but they are equally applicable to 
all the deliberations and undertakings of a man's life; the same 
connected manner of thinking, which is so necessary to give 
firmness of determination and of conduct in a particular instance, 
will, if habitual, greatly contribute to form a decisive character. 

Not only should thinking be thus reduced, by a strong and 
patient discipline, to a train or process, in which all the parts at 
once depend upon and support one another, but also this train should 
be followed on to a full conclusion. It should be held as a law 
generally in force, that the question must be disposed of before it 
is let alone. The mind may carry on this accurate process to some 
length, and then stop through indolence, or start away through levity ; 
but it can never possess that rational confidence in its opinions 
which is requisite to the character in question, till it is conscious of 
acquiring them from an exercise of thought continued on to its 
result. The habit of thinking thus completely is indispensable to 
the general character of decision ; and in any particular instance, it 
is found that short pieces of courses of reasoning, though correct as 
far as they go, are inadequate to make a man master of the im- 
mediate concern. They are besides of little value for aid to future 
thinking ; because from being left thus incomplete they are but 
slightly retained by the mind, and soon sink away ; in the same 
manner as the walls of a structure left unfinished speedily moulder. 

After these remarks, I should take occasion to observe, that a 
vigorous exercise of thought may sometimes for a while seem to 
increase the difficulty of decision, by discovering a great number of 
nnthought-of reasons for a measure and against it, so that the most 
discriminating mind may, during a short space, find itself in the 
state of the magnetic needle under the equator. But no case in the 
world can really have a perfect equality of opposite reasons ; nor 
will it long appear to have it, in the estimate of a clear and well- 
disciplined intellect, which after some time will ascertain, though 
the difference is small, which side of the question has ten, and which 
has but nine. At any rate this is the mind to come nearest in the 
approximation. 

Another thing that would powerfully assist toward complete 
decision, both in the particular instance, and in the general spirit of 
the character, is for a man to place himself in a situation analogous 
to that in which Caesar placed his soldiers, when he burnt the shipst 
which brought them to land. If his judgment is really decided, let 
him commit himself irretrievably, by doing something which shall 



♦ Between Egypt and Palestine. f When he landed in Britain, 54 b.c. 
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oblige him to do more^ which shall lay on him the necessity o{ 
doing all. If a man resolves as a general intention to be a 
philanthropist, I would say to him, Form some actnal plan ot 
philanthropy, and begin the execution of it to-morrow, (if I may 
not say to-day,) so explicitly that yon cannot relinquish it with- 
out becoming degraded even in your own estimation. If a man 
would be a hero, let him, if it be possible to find a good cause 
in arms, go presently to the camp. If a man is desirous of a trav- 
elling adventure through distant countries, and deliberately ap- 
proves both his purpose and his scheme, let him actually prepare to 
set off. Let him not still dwell, in imagination, on mountainB, 
rivers, and temples ; but give directions about his remittances, his 
personal equipments, or the carriage, or the vessel, in which he is 
to go. Ledyard surprised the official person who asked him how 
soon he could be ready to set off for the interior of Africa, by reply- 
ing promptly and firmly, " To-morrow/' 

Again, it is highly conducive to a manly firmness, that the interests 
in which it is exerted should be of a dignified order, so as tO:give 
the passions an ample scope, and a noble object. The degradation 
they suffer in being devoted to mean and trivial pursuits, often 
perceived to be such in spite of every fallacy of the imagination, 
would in general, I should think, also debilitate their energy^ and 
therefore preclude strength of character, to which nothing can be 
more adverse, than to have the fire of the passions damped by the 
mortification of feeling contempt for the object, as often as its 
meanness is betrayed by failure of the delusion which invests it. 

And finally, I would repeat that one should think a man's own 
conscientious approbation of his conduct must be of vast importance 
to his decision in the outset, and his persevering constancy ; and I 
would attribute it to defect of memory that a greater proportion 
of the examples, introduced for illustration in this essay, do not 
exhibit goodness in nnion with the moral and intellectual poweir so 
conspicuous in the quality described. Certainly a bright constella- 
tion of such examples might be displayed ; yet it is the mortifying 
truth that much the greater number of men pre-eminent for decision 
have been such as could not have their own serious approbation, 
except through an utter perversion of judgment or abolitioa qf 
conscience. And it is melancholy to contemplate beings represented 
in our imagination as of adequate power, (when they possessed 
great external means to give effect to the force of their minds,) for 
the grandest utility, for vindicating each good cause which' has 
languished in a world adverse to all goodness, and for intimidating 
collective vices of a nation or an age — ^to contemplate such be^lg8 
as becoming themselves the mighty exemplars, giants, and cham- 
pions of thgtse vices ; and it is fearful to follow them in thought, 
from this region, of which not all the powers, and difficulties and 
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inhabitants togethercould have subdued their adamantine resolation^ 
to the Supreme Tribunal* where that resolution must tremble and 
melt away. 

MORAL COURAGE : 

Its Need in Imdia^ and the Soubce whence 

IT IS TO BE Obtained. 

National Characteristios. — Every nation has^ more or less^ its 
distinguished features of character ; its excellencies and its defects. 
The English are noted for their courage and enterprise. Their 
vast empire is a proof of this. Webster^ a distinguished American 
statesman^ says of Great Britain^ that it is 

** A power which has dotted over the surface of the whole globe with 
her possessions and military posts, whose morning drum beat^ following 
the sun and keeping company with the hours, circles the earth with one 
continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.'- 

On the other hand^ it must be admitted^ as Lord Canning 
remarked^ '' that the very virtues of the English are not seldom 
exaggerated into faults.'^ As a nation^ they are iuclined to be proud 
and not sufficiently conciliatory. 

The people of India are^ in some respects^ the opposite of the 
English. Firmness is wanting. Speculation rather than action is 
the leading features. The spirit of enterprise was quenched and a 
stationary civilization produced by declaring any one who crossed 
the '* black waters^' an outcaste. But the Hindus shine in the 
gentler graces of character^ in which the English are often deficient. 

It is the duty, both of individuals and nation^ to seek to acquire 
the virtues in which they are lacking and to free themselves from 
the faults with which they are justly chargeable. 

As this paper is intended tor circulation among Indians/^ the 
remarks refer to them. 

Need of Moral Courage in India. — By moral courage is meant 
acting up to one's convictions of what is right in spice of oppo- 
sition of any kind. It is needed everywhere, but especially so in 
this country. The Rev. W. Stevenson, late of Madras, says :— 

** The grand characteristic of Hindu society is just its despotic 
character : its customs and ordinances are so rigid and unbending that no 
freedom is allowed to the individual. On every^side he is hedged in by 
regulations and prescriptions, so that he can only walk in the narrow rat 
which these lay down for him. As a necessary consequence, the grand 
characteristic of the individual Hindu is his want of individuality — his 
want of a sense of personal responsibility and capability for independent 

* God'g Judgment Throne. 
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thought and action. The family, the commanity, the whole social 
organism, is so prominent, so exacting, so absolute, that the individual 
in comparison is nothing." 

Maine's Ancient Law explains it. Hindu society is still in the 
patriarchal stage. '^ The unit of an ancient society was the family ; 
of a modem society^ the individual." 

The following remarks by Bishop Caldwell contain much truth :-^ 

*' Practically it matters very little in general what theosophy or philo- 
sophy a Hindu professes, what his ideas may be about the most ancient 
form of his religion, or even what his ideas may be about the religions 
reforms that the age is said to require. As a matter of fact, and in so 
far as his actual course in life is concerned, he is content, except in a 
small number of exceptional cases, to adhere with scrupulous care to the 
traditionary usages of his caste and sect. His ideas may have received a 
tincture from his English education, but ordinarily his actions difEer in 
no particular of any importance from those of his progenitors." 

A few examples will now be given of the evils to which educated 
men in India submit from want of moral courage : — 

1. Sarly Marriages. — The custom of child marriage is almost 
peculiar to India. The rule in other parts of the world is that 
marriages should not be contracted till both parties attain adult 
age. Intelligent^ thoughtful persons do not marry till there is a 
prospect of their being able to support a family. Foresight in this 
respect conduces to the happiness of a nation^ while recklessness 
must lead to misery. 

Professor Bunganatha Mudaliyar^ of Madras^ says : — 

** I may feel that the best thing I can do for my stupid son is to keep 
him single, until such time at least as he is able to shift for himself and 
earns enough to maintain a wife and children with ; but such is the 
tyranny of custom that he must be married as soon as he arrives at 
man's estate, even though I have the burden of supporting, it may be 
to the last day of my life, my worthless son and his wife and all the 
creatures that they may bring into existence." 

2. Extravagant Expenditure at Carriages.-— This is one great 
cause of poverty and indebtedness in India. 

The Rev. W. Stevenson describes as follows a common marriage 
case : — 

** A father is about to get his daughter married ; his income is Rs. 50 
a month, and he has saved nothing ; but it is the custom for one in his 
position to spend Bs. 500. He knows he hasn't got the means ; he must 
borrow at exorbitant interest, he must put a load of debt on his shoulders, 
which may grind him down for long years ; but what does he do P Does 
he say honestly — Well I havn't got the money, it is wrong and foolish 
to burden myself with debt ; I'll only spend what I can properly afford 
and mind nothing else ? No, he says, ' What can I do, Sir P It's our 
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custom, and if I don't spend all this money, my neighbours will put 
shame on me.' So he foolishly and cowardly puts his neck under the 
yoke, rather than face a breath of popular opinion." 

3. The Bondage of Caste. — There was no caste among the early 
Aryans before they came to India. In Vedic times there were two 
divisions — the fair Aryans and the dark aborigines. Different 
employments led to four divisions^ bat in coarse of time these have 
been endlessly multiplied, Brahmans now form ten tribes with no 
fewer than 1886 subdivisions. Many of these subdivisions will no 
more eat, drink, and intermarry with one another than they will 
with the other castes. A single caste in Madras, the Mudaliyars, 
is divided into as many as fifty sections. Even the Pariahs have 
numerous subdivisions, and are as tenacious of their caste as the 
highest Brahmans. 

Mr. Sherring has the following remarks on caste : — 

*' Caste surrounds the Indian from the day of his birth to that of his 
death.... By day and by night, at home or abroad, in waking, sleeping, 
eating, drinking, in all the customs of the society in which he moves, and 
in the events governing his entire life, he is always under its pervading 
and overmastering influence. Hindus are tied hand and foot, and are 
willing slaves of the most intolerant and exacting taskmaster that ever 
placed a yoke on the neck of man.' " 

The Indian Nation, a Native paper, in noticing Mr. Cotton's 
apology for caste, says, 

" No code of jail discipline could be more comprehensive or severe 
than the Hindu religion on its practical side." 

Pandit Shiva Nath Sastri thus enumerates some of its evils : — 

(1) It has produced disunion and discord. (2) It has made honest 
manual labour contemptible in this country. (3) It has checked inter- 
nal and external commerce. (4) It has brought on physical degeneracy 
by confining marriage within narrow circles. (5) It has been a source 
of conservatism in every thing. (6) It has suppressed the development 
of individuality and independence of character. (7) It has helped in 
developing other injurious customs, such as early marriage, the charging 
of heavy matrimonial fees, &c. (8) It has successfully restrained the 
growth and development of national worth ; whilst allowing opportunity 
of mental and spiritual culture only to a limited number of privileged 
people, it has denied these opportunities to the majority of the lower 
classes, consequently it has made the country negatively a loser. (9) It 
has made the country fit for foreign slavery by previously enslaving the 
people by the most abject spiritual tyranny. 

Caste carries out its own childish rules and laws with Draconian 
severity, while it disregards the greatest crimes. A man may 
be guilty of dakoity and murder ; this does not affect his caste ; 
but let him take a glass of water from a Earop^|^^id it is imme- 
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diately destroyed. ^' Ofcher religions/^ it has been remarked^ '' may 
be seated in the mind and sool^ — ^bat the stronghold of Hinduism is 
the stomach.'' The most important distinctions between right and 
wrong are obliterated by caste. 

That the ignorant should cling to caste^ is only what might be 
expected ; but it is homiliating that some men who onght to be the 
leaders of enlightened public opinion bend their necks to its yoke. 
A recent instaoce may be noticed. 

A Bengali visited different parts of England^ and afterwards 
resided three years in the United States^ which he regards as 
the " hub of creation," and where he '^ was rewarded with friend- 
ship and esteem by some of the most intelligent Americans.'' Tell 
it not in the streets of New York, publish it not in the pages of the 
North American Review^ that this gentleman, after enjoying such 
advantages, on his return to Calcutta was purified from contact with 
unclean Mlechchas by swallowing a pill made of the five products 
of the cow,*^ and was received again into caste. '^ It sounds odd,'' 
sajs The Liberal, ^' that a person who has eaten no end of cows 
should finish by showing his veneration for the same animal by 
swallowing dung-cakes/' 

The worst feature of the case is that an influential Bengali 
newspaper, thie Amrita Bazar Patrika, regards him as having 
'^ shown an amount of heroism which ought to form an example to 
those impious wretches who rebel against the laws and customs of 
their own country. After a keen observation of several years he 
comes home, and he prefers his superstition and idolatry to all that 
he had seen in the so-called enlightened countries of the worldt 
This is a fact, which ought to give some food for reflection." 

The remark was made : ^^ We agree that this does afford 'food 
for reflection,' in illustrating how possible it is even for men claiming 
respectability, to debase themselves before the whole world, and for 
them and their friends to glory in their shame." 

It would be" unfair not to give other Native comments on such 
proceedings. The following quotation had reference to another 
case, but the principle is thie same. 

The Hindu Pqtnot, the leading Native paper, while under the 
editorship of the late Hon. Kristo Das Pal, remarked :— 

*' As Indians, we should feel humiliated to see any one of oar fellow- 
Indians, with silly ca.ste-riotibns in his head, travelling to Europe— espe- 
cially, when the traveller pretends to represent the rising and educated 
classes of this great cbntinent. We do n6t wish people in England, in 
Europe, to believe that what we call ' education' has not yet freed our 
intellects from the trammels of superstition; that we are afraid even 
to drink a glass of pure water from the hands of iEin Englishman, lest 
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The one trae God is the Creator of this world and its right- 
fal Lord. The worship of any other than Himself is high treason 
against His aathoritj. To worship Him nnder the form of images 
is degrading to Him. ''To whom will ye liken me or shall I be 
equal ? saith the Holy One.'' 

The excuse that women and ignorant people require images 
to assist them in worshipping God is groundless. A loving child 
does not require an image to make him remember his father 
even when he is far distant. 

The desire to please parents and relatiyes^ within proper limits is 
a praiseworthy feeling ; but to break God's first and great com- 
mand at the wish of any human being is a plea which cannot be 
sustained for a moment. Suppose a parallel dsLse, Parents urge a 
son to take part in a robbery ; they will be vexed if he does not 
consent. Would a judge accept such an excuse ? Would it be 
true kindness to his parents to join them in such an act ? Is he 
not rather bounds not only to abstain entirely from any participa- 
tion in the crime^ but to do his utmost to dissuade his parents from 
engaging in it ? It would be great cruelty to behave otherwise. 

An educated Hindu taking part in idolatrous ceremonies violates 
his conscience, is guilty of rebellion against God's authority, and is 
aiding to prolong the reign of superstition. 

Some say that they worship the one true God under the name of 
Vishnu or Siva. In speaking we are bound to use words in their 
ordinary sense. It is well-known what Hindus understand by 
Vishnu or Siva, and to mean something entirely different is fraud. 
The God of truth is not to be worshipped by hypocrisy. A man is 
not to deny God by appearing a Hindu, when he believes Hinduism 
to be false. 

Philosophers among the ancient Greeks and Romans condemned 
polytheism, but they outwardly conformed to the national creed. 
The people remained as zealous idolaters as ever. The early 
Christians separated themselves entirely ; and soon the idol temples 
were deserted. Reformation is impossible if all adhere to old 
customs. 

Women are the chief supporters of idolatry in India. Poor 
creatures they do not know better. Those who are mainly respon- 
sible for it and to be blamed are the educated men^ who by their ex- 
ample encourage them in error. The women of India are naturally 
both intelligent and affectionate. If their husbands, instead of 
behaving as at present, would lovingly teach them to worship their 
great Father in heaven instead of idols, the reign of superstition 
would soon come to an end. The change is so reasonable as easily 
to be understood. It is so simple that it may be made intelligible 
even to a child. 

It is vain to boast of the pretended civilization of a country with 38 
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crores of gods and proddesses. All that can be trnl j said of its people 
is that they rank higher than the fetish worshippers of Africa. 

Whatever may be the Hindu ideal of dnty, the practi4^, with 
some noble exceptions^ will be found in the words, " Obedience to 

caste is the whole duty of man." 

•> 

Proposed Xsthods of Beform. — Many educated men, who con- 
form to nsagfes which they condemn, would be glad to see them 
changed. The way in which they hope this is t^ be effected is thus 
described by the Rev. W. Stevenson : — 

" The evil customs and practices pervade the whole society of which 
they form a part, and they do not pi*ofe&s to be exempt from them. But 
they want to have them reformed, — only thejt must have every body 
reformed all at once, the whole society ought to make one simultaneous 
movement and at one g^nd moment throw off the yoke together. So 
they must wait till every one is ready, none must make any step before 
all the rest ; the whole community must as one body achieve the reform, 
the individual must just remain quiet until he finds himself free. You 
observe that in this case too the would-be reformers do not find it neces- 
sary to set about reforming themselves : it is society they are anxious to 
operate on ; for themselves first and chiefiy they do not feel called upon to 
undertake the unpleasant task. If only society could be put right ! if by 
a stroke of some magic wand all its evil customs and practices could be 
made to disappear, and a new constitution take their place, what a glori* 
ous change it would be for the enlightened ! They are dissatisfied with 
the present state of things and would like to see them improved. If only 
society csould be put right ! But there's the difficulty, a difficulty we can 
see no happy way of getting over. If the individuals are all to remain 
the same, it is beyond our weak powers to see how the society is to be 
chauged. For we don't know of any society which is not composed of 
individuals ; and to make the whole move while every part remains where 
it was, does not appear an easy task. Given the problem : — how to make 
a railway train pass from Madras to Bangalore, while every wheel stands 
still — it will puzzle most to find a solution." 

Mr. R. N. Ohoy, of Surat, thus notices a second method : — 

" Another section of Native efentlemen acknowledging the social evils, 
are ever ready with ' prudent' arguments and quotations from English 
writers and philosophers. Those men will argue that the evils are the 
result of a thousand years of priestcraft and ignorance. They are incur- 
able. Drastic measures won't do. They should be left to education, to 
female education, to be reformed in course of time. We should mind 
political progress. If we took any violent steps, we should produce a 
strong reaction in the mind of the community. And all the rest in the 
same strain. There is, perhaps, no cause so bad that argument cannot be 
found to justify it. But I solemnly declare from personal experience that 
half a dozen of these friends of reform, especially if they be men of light 
and leading in the community, do, by their * prudent' counsels, far more 
to retard it than a hundred begging Brabmans are able to do . . . When 
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the race can prodnoe leaders who only talk of pradenee and qnots 
authors without having the courage t^o put their doctrines into praotice^ 
that race is past all hope. It can never achieve independence. Itv 
must ever remain in servility to one foreign master of another."* 

Political Reform is very popular. The Indian Messenger thua 
explains why some of its advocates take no interest in social reform^ 
and points out their inconsisteDcies : — 



'* But the true reason of their backwardness in point of social refoi 
is perhaps to be found in the fact that social reform always involv< 
some amount of self-sacrifice. One must necessarily incur the displeas- 
ure of those who are wedded to the old state of things, and perhapE 
must bring down upon himself, its consequence, some social disadvan* 
tages. Ah there is the rub ! These devotees of social comfort are for regen< 
erating their country in the line of the least resistance. And as politi< 
evokes least resistance, and costs a man nothing more than woi ~ 
speeches and harangues, it finds many sympathisers amongst our edncsatecfc- 
men. Thus there is this anomaly that those who would not give the^ 
lower castes the right to sit and dine wi£h them, would clamour against^^ 
the Anglo-Indians if the latter refuse to travel in the same carriaga^ 
with natives ; those who refuse to grant the blessings of education and 
social emancipation to their women, are clamouring for representative 
institutions and elective systems ; those who are not prepared to give 
their children the freedom to choose their own partners in. life, are yefc 
crying for unbounded freedom of speech and action, at the hands of a 
foreign Government ! Without further ceremony, and without even an 
attempt for courtesy, we must directly tell these advocates of cheap 
patriotism, that we look down upon their enthusiasm for the political 
regeneration of the country with contempt. First be men, then statesmenV* 
January 2, 1887. 

While politioal and social reform are nsef nl in their place^ it will 
be shown that a far deeper change is necessary for the regenera- 
tion of India. 

Need of Individual Example. — Mill, in his book ^* On Liberty," 
describes "the masses'^ as "collective mediocrity.^* " The initia- 
tion of all wise or noble things,'* he says, " comes, and must come, 
from individuals — ^generally at first from some one individual. The 
honour and glory of the average man is that he is capable of 
following that initiation ; that he can respond internally to wise and 
noble things, and be led to them with his eyes open... In this 
age, the mere example of nonconformity, the mere refusal to bend 
the knee to custom, is itself a service.** 

There can never be a reformation in any country if the leaders 
follow the masses, instead of setting them an example. Speechifying 

* Quoted in Tke Interpreter, August 1886. 
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^*xttont practice is valueless. A Native paper thas describes some 
Indian reformers : — 

''A Demosthenes at DebatiDg Societies, whose words tell as peals of 
ttnnder, a Luther in his public protestations against prevailing corrup- 
^Hxna, a thorough-going Cockney in ideas and tastes, he is but a timid 
^ochiog Hindu in his home, yielding unquestioning submission to the 
^^aisitions of a superstitious family/' 

Bnleof Cdndnct. — ^To follow custom is a very unsafe guide. 
S-iich a principle would justify lying and filthly speech, unhappily so 
^H)mmoD. It is custom which sanctions child-marriage, which 
*lfx>m8 widows to a life of wretchedness, which forges the chains of 
^sste, and perpetuates idolatry. God's command is, " Thou shalt 
C^ot follow a multitude to do evil." If we do so, we must, with them, 
buffer the consequences. 

Our conduct should be regulated by a sense of Duty, or a regard 
IjO what is right in itself. The voice within us, approving or con- 
demning our actions, is called conscience. 

To act against our conscience — to do what we consider wrong — 
is always blameworthy. If a man considers an action wrong and 
yet does it, to him it is wrong, although in itself it may be innocent. 
To act according to our conscience — to do what we think right — is 
not always right. An Indian thug murdered his victims without 
oompuootion. 

Conscience must be enlightened. We should do all in our power 
to arrive at true views of things, and then act. 

A sense of individual responsibility, of the supremacy of con- 
science, is one of the most important lesson a Hindu has to learn. 

Strength for Duty. — Men, as a rule, know what is right. What 
ig wanted is a motive strong enough to enable them to resist the 
seductions to an opposite course. In most, the love of money, 
pleasure, or honour is the ruling passion. In some the contending 
forces are somewhat balanced, leading to trimmers. Only a few 
have the courage to pursue the path of duty. 

It is of vital consequence to ascertain how we may be enabled 
to follow out our convictions of what is right. 

The careful study of Foster's Essay on Decision of Character is 
recommended. Among the requisites to attain some measure of 
this quality of mind, he mentions clear knowledge, conclusive think- 
ing, taking a decided step, a noble object, and the approval of 
conscience. All these are useful in their place, but two others may 
be mentioned. 

Placing a noble example before tis for imitation, — The powerful 
influence of a father or mother is well known. Teachers^ like the 
late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, have infused their spirit into their pupils* 
Buddhism numbers so many followers largely through the personal 
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character attributed to Sakya Muni. But unqueBtiouably *' Jesus 
Christ is the most powerful force that has ever moulded the thought 
and swayed the destinies of civilized men." Lecky, in his History 
of European Morals, thus shows the effect of Christ's life : — 

*' It was reserved for Christianity to present to the world a character, 
which, through all the changes of eighteen centuries, has inspired the 
hearts of men with an impassioned love; has shown itself capable of 
acting on all ages, nations, temperaments and conditions ; has been 
not only the highest pattern of virtue, but the strongest incentive to its 
practice ; and has exercised so deep an influence that it may be tmlj 
said that the simple record of three short years of active life has 
done more to regenerate and to soften mankind than all the disquisitions 
of philosophers and all the exhortations of moralists."* 

J. S. Mill expresses the following opinion of the Pounder of 
Christianity : — 

*^ About the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of personal 
originality combined with profundity of insight, which must place the 
Prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have no belief 
in his inspiration, in the very first rank of the men of sublime genius of 
whom our species can boast. When this pre-eminent genius is combined 
with the qualities of probably the greatest moral reformer and martyr to 
that mission, who ever existed upon earth, religion cannot be said to haye 
made a bad choice in pitching upon this man as the ideal representative 
and guide of humanity ; nor, even now, would it be easy, even for an 
unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of virtue from the 
abstract into the concrete, than to endeavour so to live that Christ 
would approve our life."* 

Let the reader study the life of Christ as given in the New 
Testament, and seek to copy His example. 

One remark may be made. Fault has been found with Christ's 
stern denunciation of hypocrisy and other sins. According to 
philosophic Hinduism, it is the highest attainment of character to 
regard good and evil with equal eye. But as The Indian Messenger 
justly remarks, *' When there is no hatred of untruth, no indigna- 
tion for any conduct that is dishonest and untruthful, there is no 
real love of truth.^^ 

Dependence on Divine Strength, — True reform in India is not to 
be achieved under the banner of atheism. Men who march under 
it are very unsafe guides. The maxim should be, 

" Trust in God and do the right." 

It has often been remarked that the tendency of Hinduism has 
been downwards. The '^ thrice eleven divinities'' of the Vedas have 
been multiplied into 33 crores. Caste and the evils against which 
social reformers are contending, find no support on the Vedas. 
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* Essay on Religion, p. 255. 
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The oldest Aryan creed was evidently monotheistic, the worship of 
one God. The following remarks by Max Miiller deserve carefal 
consideration : — 

'* There is a monotheism which precedes the polytheism of the Yeda, 
and e^en in the invocation of their innumerable gods, the remembrance 
of a God, one and infinite, breaks through the midst of an idolatrous 
phraseology, like the blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds.'* 

** Thousands of years have passed since the Aryan nations separated 
to travel to the North and the South, the West and the East : they have 
each formed their languages, they have each founded empires and philo- 
sophies, they have each built temples and razed them to the ground ; they 
have all grown older, and it may be wiser and better ; but when they 
search for a name for what is most exalted and yet most dear to every 
one of us, when they wish to express both awe and love, the infinite and 
finite, they can but do what their old fathers did when gazing up the 
eternal sky, and feeling the presence of a Being as far as far and as near 
as near can be : they can but combine the selfsame words, and utter once 
more the primeval Aryan prayer, Heaven-Father, in that form which 
will endure for ever, * Our Father which art in heaven.* *'* 

What a glorious change would be produced if India were to 
return to the worship of the one true God, our great Heaven- 
Father ! Nothing else will be effectual ; other reforms would follow 
in its train. 

Hear the words of one of Indians ^^ Great Men/' The late 
Keshub Chander Sen said at Bombay in 1868 : — 

" What is the programme of reforms you think, I intend to lay before 
you this evening? Not half measures, like the education of this 
section of the community or the reformation of that particular social evil. 
These cannot — it is my most firm conviction — these cannot lift India as 
a nation from the mire of idolatry, of moral and social corruption. If you 
wish to regenerate this country, make religion the basis of all your reform 
movements. Were I engaged in the work of reforming this country, [ 
would not be busy in lopping off the branches, but I would strike the axe 
at the fatal roof of the tree of corruption, namely — idolatry. Ninety-nine 
evils out of every hundred in Hindu society are, in my opinion, attribut- 
able to idolatry and superstition. 

** Hindu society has a very peculiar structure. Here in India we do 
not see religion on one side, society on the other ; but religion and society 
are interwoven with each other. It has been justly said that the Hindus 
walk and sit religiously, eat and drink religiously, work and sleep relig- 
iously; — their social organism is interwoven with their religion. If 
therefore you wish to reform the social organism of India, you must, in the 
first instance, give her true religion else your attempts will be ineffectual. 
Give her life — give her capacity to think about her spiritual interest— 
and then you will find social reformation will spontaneously — in the 

natural cause of things — come about in the fulness of time." 

- — ■ — ^ - ■ 

* Science of BeligioUf pp. 172, 173. 
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Bao Bahadur M. G. Ranade, in a letter to Mr. B. M. Malabari^ 

expresses similar sentimeDts : — 

" Our deliberate convictioD, however, has grown upon us "with eveiry 
effort, that it is only a religious reyival that can furnish sufficient morsel 
streiigth to work out the complex social problems which demand otur 
attention. Mere consideration of expediency or economical calculatioimd 
of gains or losses can never nerve a community to undertake and oarr^T 
through social reforms, especially with a community like ours, so spelX- 
bound by custom and authority* Our people feel and feel earnestly, theut 
some of our social customs are fraught with evil, but as this evil is of ^ 
temporal character, they think that it does not justify a breach of coacM' 
mands divine, for such breach involves a higher penalty. The truth u ^ 
that orthodox society has lost its power of life, it can initiate no reforr^^ 
nor sympathise with it. Only a religious revival, a revival hot of foruB. ^ 
but of sincere earnestness which constitutes true religion, can effect tb^ ^ 
desired end/' 



Divine help is especially needed on the part of the leaders £ 
Indians reformation. 

Prayer for it fiaay be fitly prefaced by a sorrowful acknowledg'— 
ment of the past. Most persons, it is true, think lightly of theif 
moral conduct ; but the thoughtful man " has sad and remorsefni 
experiences, the sense of unfulfilled duties, of wasted hours, of mean 
and unmanly sins against conscience and heart, against God and 
man.'' The humble confession should be made, "Father, I bave 
sinned, and am no more worthy to be called Thy son.'' 

Every person who sincerely tries to act up fully to the light of 
conscience will soon find how sin clings to him and gains the victory 
over him. In every religion except Christianity man bears the 
consequences of his own misdeeds, and is rewarded on account 
of his own supposed merits. Christianity teaches that the punish- 
ment due to our sins is greater than we can bear, and that all 
our righteousnesses are as filthy rags. Hence, God, in His great 
love, has provided a Saviour. Space does not permit further 
explanation here ; but the reader is directed to Short Papers for 
Seekers after Truth for a brief account of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity. 

In any case, the prayer may be offered for light to know 
God's will and strength to do it. 

Motives. — Foster mentions a "noble motive" as one of the 
means of attaining decision of character. India, your " Father- 
land/' presents one of the loftiest order. It contains more than 
one-sixth of the human race. Its inhabitants are bone of your bone, 
flesh of vour flesh, toiling, struggling, fainting like yourself in the 
battle of life. What a glorious work it is to take part in their emanci- 
pation from the bondage of ignorance, idolatry, and every form of 
evil under which they suffer ! How degrading it is for a man to 
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iave no higher aim in life than to enrich or raise in the world him- 
«lf and his family ! 

If you have no regfard for others, think of the eternity into 
rtiioh you are speeding, and into which you may be launched 
taay moment. You may " shine at the stars for ever and ever/' 
f your portion may be " shame and everlasting contempt/' One or 
tier must be your lot. Which will you choose ? Follow the 
^'Uisel given in the spirited verses below : — 

Courage, brother, do not stumble, 

Though thy path be dark as night ; 
There's a star to guide the humble : — 

" Trust iu God, and do the right !" 

Let the road be rough and dreary. 

And its end far out of sight, 
Foot it bravely ! strong or weary, 

" Trust in God, and do the right !" 

Perish " policy" and cunninc^ ! 

Perish all that fears the light ! 
Whether losing, whether winning, 

" Trust in God, and do the right !" 



Trust no lovely forms of passion : 

Fiends may look like angels bright ; 
Trust no cnstom, ** school," or fashion — 

" Trust in God, and do the right !" 

Simple rule and safest guiding, 

Inward peace and inward might. 
Star upon our path abiding — 

" Trust in God, and do the right !" 

Some will hate thee, some will love thee ; 

Some will flatter, some will slight ; 
Cease from man, and look above thee — 

"Trust in God, and do the right!" 

A.nd let there be no delay. Join at once the noble band 
eady in the field. 

Arise ! for the day is passing. 

And you lie dreaming on ; 
Your brothers are cased in armour. 

And forth to the fight are gone ! 
A place in the ranks awaitR you ; 

Each man has some part to play ; 
The Past and the Future are nothing 

In the face of stern To-day. . 
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Arise from the dreams of the Future 

Of gaining some hard-fought field, 
Of storming some airy fortress, 

Or bidding some gfiant yield ; 
Your future has deeds of glory, 

Of honour, (God gprant it may !) 
But your arm will be never stronger, 

Or needed as now — To-day. 

Arise ! if the Past detain you. 

Her sunshines and storms forget ; 
No chains so unworthy to hold you ; 

As those of a vain regret ; 
Sad or bright, she is lifeless ever ; 

Cast her phantom arms away. 
Nor look baick, save to learn the lesson 

Of a nobler strife To-day. 

Arise ! for the day is passing ! 

The sound that you scarcely hear. 
Is the enemy marching to battle ! 

Bise ! Rise ! for the foe is near ! 
Stay not to sharpen your weapons. 

Or the hour will strike at last, 
When, from dreams of coming battle, 

You may wake to find it past. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The compiler would specially acknowledge his indebtedness to the 
" Suggestions of the Army Sanitary Commission," presented to him by 
that warm friend of India, Miss Floi*ence Nightingale. The following 
have also been very useful : Papers supplied by Surgeon-General Bidieof 
the Madras Medical Department, the Lecture of Mr. Justice Cunningham 
before the Society of Arts, the Publications of the Health Society of 
Calcutta, and the popular Tracts of the Ladies* Sanitary Association. 
References are given to other works from which quotations have been 
made. There are also numerous short extracts, generally abridged or 
slightly altered, which are not acknowledged. 

J. Murdoch. 

Madras, May, 1888. 
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ITS NEED AND PRACTICABILITY. 

Value of Health. — Health is one of the greatest earthly blessings. 
In its full possession, mere existence is enjoyable ; our work is no 
burden ; our sleep at night is sound and refreshing ; and time glides 
along pleasantly. How different is it in the case of sickness ! We 
are not only unable to discharge our own duties, but become a 
source of trouble and anxiety to others. The body may be burning 
with fever, the head racked with pain ; we may turn from side to 
side vainly seeking for rest ; in the morning we may say, " Would 
God it were even ! and at even would God it were morning V 
Without health, rich men amid all their possession, nobles high in 
rank, even kings on their thrones, may be miserable, while possess- 
ing it, poor labourers, earning their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, may find life happy. 

We are affected by the sickness of others as well as by our own. 
If a child in a family is seriously ill, all in the house feel anxious, a 
doctor has to be called in, involving, perhaps, considerable expense. 

It is still worse when a wife is attacked* A good mother is busy 
from morning to night providing for the wants of her husband and 
children. Severe sickness renders her unable to move, and she 
needs herself to have every thing done for her. 

What a misfortune it is when the father of a family gets sick ! 
Most people have to work for their daily food. When ill, many a 
labourer loses his wages, while perhaps he has to pay for medicine 
and a doctor. Lakhs of rupees are thus lost every day in India. 
Hence many a man gets into debt, and his family may be thrown 
into great distress for a long time. The father may even die, his 
wife becoming a widow and his children orphans. 

Even should a man survive, a sharp attack of fever often saps his 
strength, and makes him infirm for life. It also renders him more 
subject to other diseases which may prove fatal. 
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Not only do the poor die prematurely from attacks of illness. It 
has been remarked, especially in Bengal, that men who have raised 
themselves by their talents and industry to high position are some- 
times taken away at a comparatively early age, instead of enjoying 
their hard-earned honors. 

Disease has also a tendency to become hereditary. The immense 
value of health, from all the above considerations, will therefore be 
apparent. 

Disease and Death in India. — In civilised countries both births 
and deaths are registered. This is of great advantage. The 
object is not to enable more taxes to be imposed, but to benefit the 
inhabitants. When the births fall below the proper number, it 
shows that the people are not prosperous. When deaths are more 
numerous than they ought to be, inquiry is made by Government 
into the cause, and it is sought to be remedied. 

In British India births and deaths are ordered to be registered, 
but the returns are imperfect. In the Madras Presidency alone the 
number of returning officers is probably over 50,000. It is esti- 
mated that for every 100 births returned 218 actually occur; for 
every 100 deaths about 180.^ 

The total deaths reported in 1885 were as follows : 



Fevers ... 

Cholera 

Bowel Complaints 

Small Pox ... 

Injuries 

Other Causes 



• • • • 



• • • • • 



3,396,239 
385,928 
293,638 
280,630 
83,262 
937,903 

5,377,600 



Cases of disease should be considered as well as actual deaths. 
Mr. Justice Cunningham mentions in his Paper on ^' Public Health 
in India," read before the Society of Arts, that in 1885, out of a 
city population of 450,000, no less than 228,000 persons received 
treatment in public medical institutions. This does riot mean that 
228,000 different persons were ill. Some might have several 
attacks. He say, '* There are probably, the statisticians tell us, 
twenty cases of severe illness for every death." The registered 
mortality in British India would thus give 10 crores. 75 lakhs^ and 
52,000 cases of disease in one year. Surgeon-General Bidie said 
in this Presidential Address before the South India Branch of the 
British Medical Association, ^' We may fairly calculate that for 
every death by small-pox in South India quite 10 persons had an 
attack of the disease, and suffered mutilation more or less severe." 

* Madras Census for 1881, Vol. I. p. 90. 
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This would give about 28 lakhs of cases of this dreadful disease 
in 1885. 

The comparative mortality is generally reckoned by the number 
who die, on an average, every year per thousand. Giving the 
nearest round numbers, the death rate for 1885 in the principal 
provinces, was as follows : — 



Mysore 



Burmah 
Madras 
Bengal 
Bombay 



16 



• •• ••• ••• ^yj 

22 

• •• ••• ••• ^fj 

29 
N. W. P. and Oudh ... ... 32 

Central Provinces ... ... 34 



Mr. Justice Cunningham remarks, ^^ On the whole, all we can 
say of the figures is that it is improbable in any case that they 
overstate the mortality ; and certainly in many others that they 
grossly understate it, especially in Bengal, Madras, Burmah and 
Mysore : here probably the true mortality is nearly double that 
shown. The real death-roll of India is probably nearer 7,000,000, 
or 8,000,000 than 5,000,000." 

The registration of deaths in a city like Madras is, doubtless more 
accurate than in the villages. Mulhall, in his Dictionary of Statistics, 
gives the death rate of Madras as 39 per 1000, and that of 
Birmingham in England as 20 per 1000. Both cities each contain 
about 400,000 inhabitants. The annual mortality in the former is 
about 15,600, and in the latter, 8,000, Nearly twice as many 
people die in Madras a year as in Birmingham. Birmingham, it 
is true, is a very healthy city, but many places in England come 
near it. The deaths in Madras, according to the estimate given 
before, represent 312,000 cases of disease. 

Supposed Causes of Sickness. — Rude nations, in all parts of the 
world, attribute sickness to demons or to some enemy who has be- 
witched them. In some parts of Ceylon there are people so igno- 
i-ant that • they never give medicine, but tnist entirely to devil 
dances and charms. In India two diseases are especially ascribed 
to demons or goddesses. One is cholera, rapid in its course, often 
fatal, and sometimes carrying off great numbers. In the South it 
is popularly, supposed to be caused by one of the local mothers, as 
Mari-amman, Mother of Death, represented by the Brahmans to be 
forms of Kali. In the North a new goddess, called Ola Bibi, is 
thought to preside over cholera. The small-pox goddess is worship- 
ped under different names in every part of India. In the North 
she is called Sitala Devi,, (she who cools) or simply Devi. Mari- 
amman is the usual name in the South. She is supposed to scatter 
the seeds of the disease for her amusement. When a 
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stricken by small-pox the expression the peojile use is " the amman 
is taking her pastime over him." Many of the common people are 
afraid to get their children vaccinated, lest it shonld displease the 
goddess by interfering with her sport. 

A common Hindu explanation for all cases of disease is that they 
are the fruit of sins in a former birth. If an infant die, it must 
have committed a great crime to have its existence sO soon cut 
short. It is considered impossible to escape the results of 
Karma. What is written by Brahma on our heads must inevitably 
happen. 

Jduhammadans are fatalists like the Hindus. They ascribe sick- 
ness and death to the will of God, and regard resignation as their 
only duty. About half the Muhammadan children born in Calcutta 
die within the first year, and the half of them within 15 days of 
birth, chiefly from lock-jaw. Under Native rule, Rajputs sometimes 
destroyed their female infants as soon as they were born. A small 
piece of opium was sufficient. The Muhammadan children in 
Calcutta are killed by their parents as surely as those daughters of 
the Rajputs. The great point of difference is that the Rajputs 
wished to murder their children, while the Muhammadan s do not. 
Killed by Ignobance must be the verdict in the latter case. 

Intelligent readers know that there are no such beings as Sitala 
Devi, Mari-amman, or demons of any kind causing sickness. A 
Persian proverb says, "The proper devil of mankind is man.'^ It 
is from the ignorance and misconduct of ourselves or our fellow- 
men that we chiefly suffer. 

Karma is a cause equally imaginary. There is no proof that we 
ever existed before. Who remembers anything of the kind ? Do 
Muhammadan children in Calcutta die in such numbers because 
they had been great sinners ? 

God, it is true, is the Lord of life and death. It is very right to 
feel our constant dependence upon Him. His blessing, however, is 
to be obtained by acting in obedience to His will. It is vain to seek 
it so long as we are breaking His laws. God wishes us to be healthy 
and happy; when we get ill it is generally through some bad 
management. 

True Causes of Sickness. — The world around us contains a 
countless number of different articles — some healthful, others 
poisonous. God has given us reason, which, if we use it aright, 
will teach us what to eat, and what to avoid. Every object has its 
own properties. Fire will burn, arsenic will kill. God does not 
work miracles to save people from the result of misusing articles. A 
child who eats poison supposing it to be sugar will die as surely as 
if he knew its nature. The only safe course is to gain a knowledge 
gfjih e properties of bodies, and use them accordingly, 
i'i^hbitances, wholesome in themselves, become dangerous when 
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mixed with poisons. Put some arsenic in a vessel of pure milk, and 
the whole must be rejected. 

The influence of Water on health is acknowledged by many 
people in India. When a person does not feel well in anew place, 
he often says that the water disagrees with him. Perhaps nearly 
half the sickness in this country is caused by impure water. The 
greater part of our body consists of water. The water we drink 
passes into the blood, and thus goes to every part of the body. If 
the water is bad, the health must suifer. 

Air is another important element. It is what is most needed to 
sustain life. We can survive several days without food, but the 
strongest man will die in a few minutes without air. We not only 
need air, but the air must be pure. Fresh air is the breath of life. 

hnproper Food is another frequent cause of disease . Children often 
get ill from eating unripe fruit. Certain articles are liable to cause 
diarrhoea, which, when the disease is epidemic, may run into 
cholera. There is a proverb, " Taken in excess even nectar is poison." 
The same remark applies to food. 

Want of Cleanliness. Filth is the Mother of Sickness. In one 
form or another, she is the true ilari-amman, Mother of Death. 

In opposition to the foregoing causes of sickness, health is largely 
secured by 

1. Oood Water, 2. Pure Air. 3. Suitahle Food> 4. Cleanliness* 
Some other matters require attention, but these are the principal. ' 

An example will next be given of the benefits resulting from well- 
directed Sanitary Reform. 

Seduction of Disease and Mortality in England. — Some cen- 
turies ago, England and other countries in Europe were devastated 
by dreadful pestilences. At that time "the houses of the middle 
and lower classes were small, and the rooms incommodious, dark, 
and ill- ventilated. The towns and cities were mostly enclosed 
within high walls ; there were no drains ; the streets were unpaved 
and unlighted ; the water supplies were often impure and generally 
scanty. Cess-pools abounded, and accumulations of animal and 
vegeteble refuse were found in every direction. No hospitals 
existed for the use of the sick.^ 

" In the fourteenth century a dreadful epidemic swept over Europe 
destroying millions of persons, and creating universal consternation. 
It was known by the terrific name Black Death, and few affected by 
it recovered. It was a highly inflamatory malady, the more promi- 
nent symptoms being eruption^of painful boils, expectoration of 
blood, inflammation of the lungs, bleeding at the nose, and black or 
blue patches on portions of the body, more especially the tongue 
and mouth. In London it raged with great violence ; and it is 

* Cameron's Handy Book on Health, pp. 10, 11. 
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stated that 50,000 persons who perished from the malady were 
interred in one burial place. It probably carried off one-fourth of 
the inhabitants of Europe, or about 25 millions of people.* 

In the fifteenth century the Sweating SichnesSy an extremely fatal 
epidemic disorder, ravaged Europe and especially England. It was 
a violent inflammatory fever, which prostrated the powers as with a 
blow and covered the whole body with a stinking pei*spiration. The 
i ntemal heat which the patient suffered was intolerable, but every cool- 
ing drink was certain death. Scarce one in a hundred recovered. In 
many towns a third or even a half of the inhabitants were swept away. 

In 1665 what was called the ''Great Plague" broke out in London. 
Its ravages are thus described by Dickens : 

** The roads out of London were choked tip by people endeavounng to 
escape from the infected city, and large sums were paid for any kind of 
conveyance. The disease soon spread so far, that it was necessary to 
shut up the houses in which sick people wei*e, and to cut them off from 
communication with the living. Every one of these houses was marked 
on tlie outside of the door with a red cross, and the words, ' Lord, have 
mercy upon us !' The streets were all deserted, grass grew in the public 
ways, and there was a dreadful silence in the air. When night came on 
dismal mmblings used to be heard, and these were the wheels of the death- 
carts attended by men with veiled faces and holding cloths to their 
mouths, who rang doleful bells, and cried with a loud and solemn voice, 
* Bring out your dead !' The corpses put into these carts wei^e buried by 
torch-light in great pits; no service being performed over them; all men 
being afitiid to stay for a moment on the bnnk of the ghastly graves. In 
the general fear, children ran away from their parents, and parents from 
their children. Some who were taken ill died alone, and without any 
lielp. Some were stabbed or strangled by hired nurses who robbed them 
of all their money, and stole the very beds on which they lay. Some went 
mad, dropped from the windows, ran through the streets, and in their 
pain and frenzy flung themselves into the nver." 

Upwards of a lakh of persons died from the plague in London. 
The same year the Great Fire took place, which destroyed many of 
the small crowded old wooden houses, and the disease grew less till 
it disappeared. 

Leprosy is a dreadful disease. From the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century it was nearly as common in England as it now is in India. 
In 1881 there were 14,175 lepers in the Madras Presidency ,t the 
number for the whole of India being estimated at 150,000. Every 
large city in England formerly had its Leper Asylum; now there is 
not one. The disease has been stamped out. 

** Small-pox/' says Dr. Parkes, ^' is, in my opinion, the most 
frightful malady that afflicts us. To see a bad case of small-pox; 

• Cameron's Handy Book &n Health » pp. 10, 11 
KaditiB CensuB Report, p. 190. 
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the thick crusfc of eruption masking the entire face and head ; the 
swollen distorted features which make the person unrecognizable: tlie 
closed eyes, half-glued together by matter; the swollen, open, 
dribbling mouth ; the swollen, nerveless, shaking hand, all form a 
sight never to be forgotten."* 

In India there is a proverb, ^^ A mother can never say that she 
has a son till he has had small pox." One hundred and fifty years 
ago this disease was so common in England that the fear of it 
weighed upon the hearts of all ; it was a constant dread. Small- 
pox formerly blinded or disfigured a considerable proportion of the 
human race. Vaccination, properly performed in infancy and after 
attaining puberty, is almost a perfect protection. 

In England, before the discovery of vaccination, the number of 
deaths from small-pox per million of inhabitants was 3,000, in 
1 840-54, it was 430 ; in 1871-3, 178; in 1881, 100. There are always 
some careless people who will not vaccinate their children. It should 
also be properly performed. Four scars are a much more effectual 
protection than one. 

There was lately a small-pox epidemic in Shefiield, a large 
English city. It was found that out of 95,000 children who had 
been vaccinated there were only 2 deaths, while out of 5,000 
unvaccinated children there were 70 deaths. 

Ague, ordinary fever, was formerly nearly as prevalent in Eng- 
land as in India. " In some parts of the country," says Parkes, 
" almost all the inhabitants of certain villages used to have the 
' shakes-' Life was shortened and made miserable by this affection, 
which was sometimes attended with dysentery. Now the drainage 
of the land and the cultivation of the surface have made ague 
a rare disease only seen in some few localities. The dysentery has 
entirely disappeared." 

Two hundred years ago the average duration of life in England 
was only about 20 years ; it is now 41 years. This gradual improve- 
ment has been brought about by sanitary reform. 

Diminution of Disease and Death practicable in India. — The 
sanitary condition of India at present resembles, in many respects 
that of England in the seventeenth century. Dr. Thomson thus 
describes many a village : 

" Let us consider the circumstances under Jwhich thonsands, aye 
millions ! of agriculturists live and die in this country. The village is 
pix)bably closely built on a site saturated with the impurities produced 
by previous generations. Very likely a jheel or large tank, fertile source 
of malaria, is close by. Our villager neither understands nor cares for con- 
servancy. He is accustomed to make water in the most convenient spot 
that is not actually under observation ; very likely a ruined compound 

• Personal Care of Health, p. 98. 
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or Imfc in the middle of the village. Refase of all kinds, filthy water, 
decaying vegetation, and the exei'eta of animals, lie round his very door ; 
nay, if the honsehold be thrifty* the latter substance even ornaments his 
walls while drying in the sna for fuel. He performs his natural 
functions in the neighbouring field, whei*e the excreta lying expased, 
pollute the air which will pass, thus poisoned, over the village, and into 
the lungs of its inhabitants ; carrying with it, it may be, the poison of 
typhoid or cholera. Butchers, slaughterers, and tanners ply their trade 
in any spot they choose, stagnant and foul water lies in holes until it 
finds its way into a well and pollutes the water, the filth washed from 
dirty clothes or persons, sinks into the ground all round ; bodies of 
animals lie i*otting in the sun ; while finally the dead are too often 
buried in shallow graves, or imperfectly burned, n^ar the village. All 
these things, and many others which will suggest themselves to my 
?*eaders either poison the air above or the soil beneath ; and as this soil 
is charged with air and moisture constantly rising fix)m the ground, 
the danger is equal in both cases. 

" And if we examine his dwelling what do we find ! Probably a small 
compound, in which the water lies ; occupied by a bullock or some goats, 
and with an ill-smelling latrine m the corner. This compound 
surrounds the hut, and prevents the fresh air from freely blowing 
about the dwelling. The hut consists of mud walls with next to no 
arrangement for ventilation. A thatch, or 'cliappa,' saturated with foul 
emanations, and the decaying remains of small animals, bii*ds, and insects 
is over his head. In his mistaken ideas of cleanliness he has pi*obably 
once a week or so ' leeped* (smeared) the floor, but has theroby only 
added new danger by using a certain amount of putrid matter in the 
form of cow-dung, and by making the floor damp. At night, the smoky 
flame of the * chimgh' adds it contribution to the general impurity, 
and not unfrequently the inhabitant incroases his risk of imbibing 
poisonous gases by sleeping on the floor, or ensures it by wrapping up 
his head in a blanket, and breathing his own fouled breath over and 
over again. 

" A village is spoken of, but can it be denied that most of these danger's 
exist in native towns and cities ; and is there not, in a city, still greater 
danger when once cholera or other contagious disease has been originated 
or favored by these conditions ?"* 

Such being the general state of things, it is evident that there is 
much room for improvement. 

The annual mortality in British India is at present probably not 
leas than 34 per thousand, or 6,800,000 a year, involving 136 
million cases of disease. If it could be reduced to the English 
standard, the mortality would be 4,400,000 with 88 million cases of 
disease, — making a yearly saving of 2,400,000 lives and 43 millions 
of cases of sickness. 

Under improved sanitary conditions, India might be as healthy 

■ ■■ " '■ ■ ■ ' • ' ■■ . — •» 

* Sanitarif Principles j pp. 40-42. 
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Of heaichier than Eaglaiul. lMLei*e is not the cold bitter east wiiul. 
often canain^ consuinption and currying' otf the old by bii>nohiii?«. 
The climate is also more favourable to children. 

VmA of flaaitaKy Kaowl«dg«. — The UiHilu says : — 

" The people are utterly igiioi'atit of the most obvious I'equii'onients 
of healtiiy living. They aii? notoriously sceptical about the efficacy of 
Suropean methods. The givat mass of the i>eoplc aiv merely pi*ovi>ked to 
iaughter when you pi*ess on them the ileHii'abiiity of puivair, fi-esh water 
and wholesome food. The ways of their Hucestors are t}u^ only pi'opt^i* 
vays to pursue in their judgment.... When thousaiuls ot their uei^lihourH 
daily fall victims to one epidemic or another, thev tracts the (lisastt^r to 
some offended deity whom they pi\>pitiate Uy saeritUuts and centmonialH 
and remain content. The}' aitMiot (H>iwci4ms of tlie real rauHos which 
demand such di'eadful homage fiHun their ignorant vietiuiN. Tlu«y do not 
know that these ai'e mostly pi^veniahle ami that in most iu.«ttuueeHorili- 
nary precautions wonld enable them to defy the niousteiaml live heiillh- 
ily and happily.'' Feb. 27, 1888. 

Sanitary regulations are regarded by tiie niasHUH us mump lnml»anl' 
their rulers, to be violated whenever it can \m duno with im|miiil.> 
Indeed, they are sometimes looked upon hh a kind nl .-tihun 
(oppression) of which the worst lliiulu or Mnhamhuulaii th>'^hol \va.i 
never guilty. Which of them ever foiunl fault- with lillhv dniUi.i !" 
The diffusion of a knowledge of the laws of htmlth lin>s al iho rooi 
of sanitary improvement. The people are dcstroyuti Un lark ol 
knowledge. 

Sanitation is now, very properly ^ one of the subjects tiiught lu 
many schools. While this is useful in its place, it is also very tlohir- 
able that its principles should be understood by tlie leiidurs dl 
Native society, some holding (lovernuient apjioinhueuls, uihers 
Mnnicipal Commissioners , and all exerting more or less iutlueuer. 

They should first clearly understand thai. inwiiMn ih ni/nlutnl hj/ 
the 9ame lawn as the vegetable world. No iiuin is such a I'ool as Id 
think that a crop of wheat; rice^ or mustard will spring up of itself. 
The seeds must first exist in the gr<iuud; and lUa cro|> will be 
according to the seed. No more do diseases arise of iJieiJisi-lves, 
and the nature of each depends upon its <-/ause. Kvery infectious 
disease has its own seed, which reproduces it juKt like different 
kinds of grain. 

It will be shown hereafter that pro<;essi4>iis and cei'eni4>nies, on 
which the people rely for deliverance from epidenjics^ only increases 
the evil. 

It is oar duty first to gain a knowledge for ouj-siilves of the Jaws 
on which health depends- 1'he next su^p is to md an exanipU; in 
carrying them out. Cliildren and sejvants should be jna^hi to 
observe them. Lastly we should do all in our power Ut make tlieni 
known and acted upon by all others over whom |k^m|^ inHuence. 
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By following the laws of health in India^ lakhs of lives woold be 
saved every year^ and an indescribable amount of suffering and 
misery prevented. Miss Nightingale says, "Since the world 
began, criminals have not apparently destroyed more life and 
property than do epidemics every year in India." 

There are general rules for the preservation of health ; but to 
guard against particular diseases, special precautions should be 
taken. Both will be noticed in turn. 



GENERAL CONDITIONS OF HEALTH. 

PURE AIR. 

Composition of Air. — The first thing we do when we come into 
the world is to take in air, and the last thing we do is to give out 
air. Prom our birth to our death, awake or asleep, we are con- 
stantly breathing. Just as the bottom of the sea is covered with 
water, so the whole earth is covered with a great ocean of air, at 
the bottom of which we move somewhat like fish in water. As fish 
die when taken out of water, so we die if deprived of air. 

Everybody knows that we need air, but many think that any air 
will do, and therefore take no pains to see about getting it good. 
On the-eontrary, some kinds of air are very hurtful. There are 
many kinds of poison in the world, but perhaps that which kills 
most people is bad air. 

Long ago, air was thought to be an element or single substance. 
Scientific men now know that it is chiefly composed of two gases, 
called oxygen and nitrogen. Air can be separated into these two 
gases, or they may be mixed to form it. Oxygen is the part of the 
air on which life chiefly depends. Without oxygen, also, a lamp 
will not burn. But if the air were all oxygen, we should soon die ; 
it would be too strong for us. The oxygen is therefore mixed with 
nitrogen. This is very different from oxygen. It cannot support 
life, and a lighted lamp put into it goes out at once. The two 
gases are mixed in the best proportion for us to breathe or for 
things to burn. There is about one part of oxygen to four parts 
of nitrogen. 

The air contains two other things which, though small in quanti- 
ty, are of great use. 

Pure charcoal is called carbon. Oxygen and carbon united form 
y^hskt ia c&Wed carbonic acid ga^, the third substance found in the 
air. It is a heavy kind of gas, which sometimes gathers in the 
bottom of deep empty wells. A lamp let down into it goes out; if 
^thes it; he soon dies. But it is the chief £ood of. plaots ; 
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without it they could not grow. All day long plants are drinking 
in this gas. 

In pure air there is only about -one part in 2500 of carbonic acid 
gas, or like one pie to 13 rupees* This small quantity does us no 
harm, but if there is much more of it we get weak and sickly. 

The fourth thing found in the air is a little watery vapour. When 
all the four are properly mixed, the air is pure, and fitted to keep 
us well and strong. 

How THB Am IS MADE Impube.— There are three principal ways 
in which the air is made unfit to support life : 

!• Bespiratioit, or breathing. — ^When we breathe we do not just 
draw in the air and send it back again as it was. We send away 
some things with our breath which were not in the air we took in. 
When pure water is used to wash out a filthy pot, it comes out 
dirty. In like manner, the air we breathe is always washing the 
inside of our bodies, and clearing it of impurities. 

Theairwebreatheouttakesaway witihit the following three things: 

1. Carbonic Acid Gas, — Pure air has only a very small quantity 
of this : the air we breathe out contains about a hundred times as 
much. We cannot see ifc, but we give it out as a fire gives out 
smoke. If a number of people are shut up in a close room, the air 
gets full of carbonic acid gas. Last century, 146 men were shut 
up one night in a small prison in Calcutta, called the Blax^k Hole, 
which had only two little windows. Next morning when the door 
was opened only 23 men could stagger out ; all the rest were dead. 
What had killed them ? Bad air. Although few people die in a 
night like these poor men, many are weak and sickly all their lives 
from want of fresh air. 

2. Watery Vapour. — If we breathe on a slate, it becomes damp, 
showing that there is water in the air expired. 

3. Foul Waste Matter* — ^The breath al.so takes away some 
clecaying matter which, if left on the body, would cause sickness. 
This does harm as well as the carbonic acid gas. 

Many persons in this country refuse to drink water from a vessel 
which another man has touched with his lips. But when they 
ci-owd together in close rooms, they drink in, again and again, the 
bad air and foul matter which come out of each other's lungs. 

Cattle, goats, dogs, and other animals, breathe as we do, and 
spoil air in the same way, 

2, Combiurtion, or Baming.— Fire, like life, is supported by 
oxygen. If you put a lamp in a close vessel it soon goes out, 
because all the oxygen is used up in forming carbonic acid gas. 
Every fire, every lamp, is thus making the air impure. 

The frightful mortality among Muhammadan children in Calcutta 
has been mentioned. They die largely from lock-jaw within a few 
dfkys from birth. This disease is almost unknown among European 
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infants in the same city. Twice as many of the Muhammadan 
mothers die as among Christians. The women, at confinement, 
are shut up in small i*ooms which have all openings carefully 
closed ; a pan of charcoal is kept constantly burning; while female 
relations and friends crowd around. Mother and child are poisoned 
by the foul air. When the children are older, and spend much of 
their time in the open air, the number of deaths becomes very 
much less. 

3. Pntrefitction, or Decay. — The air by day seems quite pure, 
but if a ray of sunlight is let into dark room, it is seen to be full 
of innumerable particles, constantly in motion. Some of these 
particles consist of minute grains of earth, sand, &c. Others are 
the seeds of plants. Those from putrid substances are the worst. 

When a plant or animal dies, it soon begins to decay. Very 
hurtful gases are given off, and particles are carried away by the 
air. If our eyes were as sharp as our noses, we should be able to 
see great numbers of little bodies rushing up from a decaying ani- 
mal, and scattering themselves through the air. When they are 
drawn in by our breathing, the nose feels the touch of these bodies 
as a smell. 

Putrid matter from the bowels of people is thus often inhaled. 
Excretions are left in the open air ; they dry, and the particles are 
blown about by the wind, and drawn in by the breath. 

Plantain skins and other refuse thrown out near a house make 
the air impure. Butchers, tanners, and dyers also pollute the air in 
carrying on their trades. Grave-yards and burning-grounds should 
not be allowed near houses. 

The soil itself sends out exhalations or vapours. Air enters it 
more or less, and this air mixes with the air above. 

Decay is worst when the ground is damp. Decaying vegetation 
is generally supposed to be the chief cause of fever. 

The three principal ways in which the air is made impure are 
breathing, burning, and decay. 

3. How THE AIR IS PURIFIED. — The earth would soon be un- 
inhabitable, if means were not provided to purify the air. The 
principal will be noticed : 

(1.) Oa4M8 mix with each otlier. — If you pour a little milk into 
water, the milk mixes with the water. The smoke from a fire soon 
spreads through the air, so that it is no longer seen. It is the 
same with the impure air which we give out in breathing. It 
mixes with the fresh air around, and the more it is diluted, the 
less hurtful it becomes. 

(2.) The Winds. — Did you ever think why the wind is nearly 
always blowing, more or less ? One reason is that God sends it to 
sweep away the bad smells that rise from things that are decaying. 
The pleasant wind blows that the air may be kept fresh and pi^re. 
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(8.) Flaiits.— Animals^ when they breathe, take in oxygen and 
give out carbonic acid gas. By day, however, plants sepai*ate the 
carbonic acid gas, taking in the carbon and giving out the oxygeu. 
This helps greatly to keep the air pure. At night, it is true, 
plants take in oxygen and give out carbonic acid gas, but they 
give out much more oxygen than they take in. Still, it is not good 
to sleep in a room with plants. 

By gases mixing with each other, by the winds and plants, the 
air is purified. Rain also helps. We should allow them to work, 
instead of trying to hinder them. 

4. H«>w TO GET FBESH AIR. — The foUowiug rules should be 
observed. 

1 . Try to have fresh air outaide your hoitse, — Do not live, if 
ypu can help it, where houses are very much crowded. If possible, 
have perfect cleanliness all around. Let there be no filth or de- 
caying matter to pollute the air; no stinking drains or stagnant water. 

2. Let plenty of fresh air enter your house. — Keep the doors and 
windows open during the day so that the wind may blow through 
and purify the air. But fresh air is needed at night as well as by 
day. If you cannot have some dooi*s or windows then open, try to 
get a supply by Venetians or the means mentioned under houses. 
Some people think the night air hurtful, but it is much better than 
the air within houses. 

3. Sick people and young children especially need jylenty of fresh 
-air. — Sick people spoil the air much faster than those who are well. 
The life of an inf antis like the flame of a little lamp, easily blown out. 

4. The air should he allowed to enter our bodies freely : — A 
sponge or piece of cloth held loosely will take up a great deal of 
water. The more the sponge is pressed, the less it holds. It is the 
same with our lungs. The less they are pressed the more air they 
will take in, and the better the blood will be purified. People, when 
writing or working, should not bend over, squeezing the lungs, and 
hindering the air from getting in. It is healthier to keep the body 
upright. 

5. An oc-casiojial change to the open country or the seaside is of 
great benefit to health : — ^The purest air is to be found at sea. 
Hence people who have been ill on land often get better after a 
few days on the ocean. 



PURE WATER. 



Heed of Water.— Water is needful for every animal and vegeta- 
ble. Without water both would die. 

The greater part of our body consists of water. If a man weighs 
75 seers, the water amounts to about 56 seers. There are good 
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reasons for this. When we eat^ our food first become like congee 
in the stomach. The useful part, somewhat like milk, is changed 
into blood, while the waste part is sent out. The blood goes 
through little pipes to all parts of the body for their nourishment- 
If there was not enough water, the blood would be so thick that it 
could not flow through the little pipes, many of which are far finer 
than a hair. The water we drink passes into the blood, and thus 
goes to every part of the body. If the water is bad, our health 
must sufPer. ' 

Water is also useful for cleansing our bodies. This takes place not 
only when we are washing ourselves with it, but by day and night 
it is pouring slowly through millions of little drains in the skin in 
the form of perspiration. 

Rain gives plants a bath as well as moisture ; it sweeps along the 
ground^ taking away impurities. 

Sources of Water Supply. 

1* Rain.— This is the great supplier of water. The heat of the 
sun causes water to rise in vapour, which is changed into dew, r^in, 
or snow. 

Bain, as it falls, is nearly pure. It is sometimes collected from 
the roofs of houses. Dust, the dung of birds, bones left by crows, 
&c., pollute it somewhat, especially if the roof is flat. When the 
i*ain runs along the ground, it gathers mud and decaying matter. 

2. Bivers.— Most large rivers contain good water. Daring the 
rains they are rendered muddy by the earth carried down. The 
water becomes clear when allowed to stand some time> or it may 
be quickly purified by a little alum or the well-known clearing-nut. 

Washing clothes or cattle in rivers tends to pollute them. People 
often use the banks or beds of rivers as latrines,* and the rain 
washes the filth into the stream. Dead bodies, even of people 
who die of cholera or small-pox, are sometimes thrown into rivers, 
as also the ashes of bodies which are burnt on their banks. Rivers 
are frequently used as places into which filth may be thrown. 

Even large rivers are injured in the above ways, but the harm is 
much greater when, as is often the case, there is only a very small 
stream, with scarcely any flow. Running water gets slowly puri- 
fied by the air, 

3. Lakes and Marshes,— Some lakes contain excellent water, 
but there are very few such in India. Water from a marsh 
or jungle, though it may look pure, generally contains decaying 
vegetable matter, which is apt to cause fever. ;, 

Tanks.— Great carelessness is often shown about keeping tajriks 
clean, although, from the water being standing, it is easily pollated. 



^ 



* Plaices where people go for the calli of nature* 
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People fastke u Aem, rane dieir BO«ti» and spit imro rile■^ w*^ 
dKir dockes aad cMMikiw pois in tlvm. ckoui tken^Tm in iImwi 
miter msimf the Iwdk as m iMsrne : csicde mud sirine lie in tlievn : 
J Mii m eii i iw pbns mi« le£c vo seep in tiiea. Yet waiter is tmken 
froBi tbem for drinkiiiff mud oookiiifr. 

WmBm.— The beit wc4k mie g e u e im My tlw^^e fed by wmter deep in 
tlie BoiL Wells depending npon wmcer nemr tke «iHmce are nu^stly 
famd. The gronnd is often fnU of filth, which hms been gmtherinif 
for ages, mnl water passing through it is pollnted. 

A oomiMNi fanit of wells in India is thai water from above i$ 
allowed to ran into them. Soraetines there is no wall an>and them, 
bnt hoUowa into which water that is fqpilt rnns. Mnd and the 
droppings of cattle thns find their way into the well. 

Impurities from drains and cesspits are especially injnrious. 



HrRTFTL Effects of Bad Water. 

As already explained, more people die of fever than from all 
other diseases taken together. Its most frequent caose is decayinsif 
matter in water. ITie people themselves are firmly convinced that 
oerta*n waters give fever. Bowel complaintct carried of nearly 5^ 
lakhs of persons in 18d5. Unwholesome food and bad water are 
their main sources. Deadlv outbreaks of disease have been traced 
to putrid matter from a cesspit draining into a well. 

Cholera is still a mystery, but it is certain that its ravages have 
greatly diminished, in towns subject to it, after a pure water-supply 
has been provided. 

The Madras Sanitary Commissioner says in his Report for 1882 : 

** An improved water-sapplj is the graat sauitary need of our Iiutian 
Municipal towns. Until the frightfal water contamination which at 
present prevails is overcome, all our other efforts aw almost nui^torv/* 

p. ia3. 

How TO Get Pore Water. 

Water should be perfectly clear and bright, and free from any taste 
or smell. But these are not perfect tests. Sometimes a water will 
look clear and bright, and yet be impure. A well in London was 
noted for its bright sparkling water, but it was near a graveyanl, 
and when examined was found to be very unwholesome. 

Water is said to be hard when it contains too much lime or other 
minerals dissolved in it; it is said to be soft when minerals are small 
in quantity or absent. Soft water is best for cooking and washing. 

Tne large towns of England have pure water running throngh the 
streets in pipes. A few cities in India are thus provided with wnter 
at present^ and. in oourae of time others will be supplied. 
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Biver».— Water from large rivers is generally the best. It is 
purified by being turned over with free exposure to the air. 

Washing clothes or cattle in rivers tends to pollute them. This 
should not be allowed at the spot from which water for drinking is 
taken. It should be done lower down the stream. 

^Paaks.-— Tank water is rain water which has filtered through the 
soil. Its quality depends upon its position and the care taken. 

The water of tanks which dry up or get very low in the hot 
season is unwholesome. Small neglected tanks near houses should 
be filled up, and all the people of a village should join to dig a large 
deep tank for drinking water alone. Fish and living plants in 
tanks do good ; but fallen leaves and decayed plants are hurtful. 
No filth should be allowed near tanks, to be washed into them by 
the rain or to soak into them through the ground. 

Tanks set apart for drinking water generally require to be 
watched, or they will be polluted. 

There should be another large tank, if possible, for bathing, 
washing, and cattle, although even here good water is desirable. 
Clothes washed in dirty water do harm. Pure water is good for 
beasts as well as for man. Cattle suffer from worms and other 
diseases brought on by bad water. 

Both in the case of rivers and tanks, good water can often be 
obtained by digging small wells near their sides. The water is 
purified by draining through the earth. 

Wells.— A well should have a wall, and the ground aronnd 
should slope outward, so that the water spilt may run ofF. A little 
broken brick and chunam, laid down round the wall, does great good. 
No bathing or washing should be allowed at wells. There should 
not be trees hanging over them, for the leaves fall into the water 
and decay. A cover to a well is a great protection. 

Clean vessels and ropes should be used in drawing water. Now 
and then wells should be cleaned out, to remove the broken pots 
and filth which have fallen into them. 

Impurities from drains and cesspits are especially injurious* 
Cesspits near wells should be carefully cleaned out and closed. 
All filth near wells is hurtful : water absorbs, or drinks in, bad 
smells. 

The vessels in which water is kept should be cleaned every day. 
Unless this is done, a slimy matter will form in their sides. 

When any person has had small-pox or other infections disease 
he should not be allowed to wash himself, nor should his clothes be 
washed in a tank or near a well used for any domestic purpose. 

Fuviflcation ofWater. — Pure water should be obtained if pos- 
sible, and kept pure. Water from a marsh or swamp is to be 
avoided. If there is any doubt about the purity of water, let it be 
well boiled, whic}i destroys any poisons capable of creating disease. 
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This is especially necessary when fever or any epidemic is prevalent. 
If filtei*s are properly made and kept clean, they are useful ; but, 
if dirty, they add to the impurity of the water. 

Common filters are formed of three earthen pots, one above the 
other, each covered with a perforated earthen lid, and supported 
by a tripod of wood. The two upper pots are provided with a 
small hole in the bottom, loosely fitted with a cotton plug, and con- 
taining a mixture of clean sand and charcoal ; the lowest of the 
three receives the filtered water. The sand and charcoal should be 
frequently replaced by fresh clean materials, and the pots cleaned 
out. If fresh sand cannot readily be obtained, it can be rendered 
fit for use again by being thoroughly heated. The earthen lids 
should always be kept on to prevent flies, dust, &c., from getting in. 

Water is the best drink. It quenches the thirst and does no 
harm. Intoxicating liquors cause a false thirst. The more they 
are drunk, the greater is the desire for them. Many persons have 
been ruined by their use. It is far better never to touch them. 



GOOD FOOD. 



VMS of Food. — Food serves several purposes. Every word we 
speak, every step we take, wastes a little of our body. It is the same 
with breathing, the beating of the heart, &c. The waste is made up 
by the food we eat. Our food warms us. It burns within our heai*t 
like a little fire, though it does not break out into a flame. There 
is as much heat produced in the body every day as would boil a 
large pot of water- Our food gives us strength to labour. It serves 
the same purpose to us that wood or coal does to the railway engine. 

Xinds of Food. — The food of man varies greatly both in different 
countries, and in different ranks in the same country. In the north- 
em regions where vegetables will not grow, the natives live entirely 
ou animal food. Many Hindus are pure vegetarians. Most Euro- 
peans live on a mixed diet. 

Composition of Food. — Food substances are divided into two great 
classes. ]. Minerals. 2. Vegetable or animal substances. 

The minerals include water, salt, lime which goes to form bonus, 
iron which gives the red colour to the blood, and a few others. 

Animal and vegetable food may also be divided into two principal 
kinds, flesh-forming, heat and strength-giving food. 

It has been mentioned that air consists of a mixture of one part 
of a gas' called oxygen, and four parts of another, called nitrogen. 
Flesh-forming food contains a large quantity of nitrogen. 

The ptdses,. as peas, dal, and gram, contain the largest propor'> 
Uon of flesh-forming food,— more than double the percentage iu 

c 
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wheats millet^ and maize. Kice contains the least flesh-forming 
substance of all the grains. Many a cooly wishes to live like a rich 
man on rice and ghee ; bnt his own food is much more strengthen- 
ing. Flesh and fish contain about four times as much flesh-forming 
food as rice. 

Food which does not contain niti*ogen may be subdivided into 
two principal classes; (1) Fats and Oil, (2) Sitgar and Starch. 
Rice is composed chiefly of starch ; arrow-root contains it in a pure 
form. Both these classes are necessary for the body, but they are 
hurtful if taken in excess. 

Milk supplies every need for the young in the way of food It is 
the only single article which is sufficient for this purpose. 

What to Eat and Avoid. — The very poor must often eat anything 
they can get ; but most people have some choice. A variety of food 
is best. Care is necessary. The stomach is the gateway to many 
diseases. 

Our food should contain a sufficient proportion of flesh-forming 
substances. Compare the Sikhs, who live chiefly on wheat, with 
the Bengalis whose staple food is rice. Atta, the coarser kind of 
wheat flour, is more nourishing than the white kind. Rice is made 
much more strengthening by a mixture of dal. 

Special care is needed about milk. It is very liable to become 
impure from drinking in bad smells. Milkmen Sometimes mix 
with it impure water. Very bad fevers are sometimes thus causeid. 

Persons who use ghee and sweatmeats in large quantities get fat 
and unable to work. They become grey-headed in early manhood, 
and sufFer from many diseases. 

Green vegetables are useful, not so much for their nutriment, as 
for the salts they contain. They should be well boiled. Sailoi*s 
without fresh vegetables are liable to a disease called scurvy. 

Fruit, properly ripe, is an excellent article of food. But if 
unripe or over-ripe, it is hurtful. The best time to eat it is in the 
morning or at tiffin. Cooked food, kept too long, becomes un- 
wholesome. Decayed food of any kind should never be eaten. 

Double care is necessary about food when cholera or dysentery 
prevails. What may do no harm at other times, may then cause 
sickness and death. Raw fruits and vegetables in large- quantities, 
and all indigestible food, should be avoided. Nor should cold 
rice, which has stood over night, be eaten in the morning. 

Spices, &c., in moderation, are useful. In excess, they injure 
the stomach. 

Betel-chewing, so common in this country, is filthy and hurtful. 
It is bad for the teeth; it sometimes occasions cancer; it wastes a 
great deal of time and money, and should be avoided. 

The smoking of tobacco is recommended by doctors in certain 
cases^ but the practice is often injurious to the health. The money 
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spent on it might be much better used for other purposes. Smok- 
ing is especially hurtful to the young. Never acquire the habit^ 
and the teant wili never be felt. The use of opium or of bhang is 
highly injurious. 

Badly cooked food is unwholesome. People are sometimes made 
ill through the poison of lead or copper in cooking vessels. These 
should be kept clean, and care should be taken that they are 
tinned from time to time. 

Pood must be regulated partly by the constitution. There is an 
English proverb, " One man's meat is another man's poison." 

Kow to Eat. — When a woman is boiling rice she puts it all into 
the pot at once. If she kept throwing in rice now and then, it 
would be badly cooked. It is the same with our food. We should 
eat only at fixed hours, and the stomach should have time to digest 
one meal before another is taken. Digestion generally takes from 
three to five hours. Some articles digest much more quickly than 
others. Bice usually t^kes about one hour; mutton three hours. 

Food, especially if hard or tough, should be well chewed before it 
is swallowed. It is thus mixed with the saliva which has certain pro- 
perties, helping digestion and making the food more nourishing. 
Water should be taken only sparingly during meals. The saliva 
should moisten the food. 

Some food in the morning before going out strengthens the body, 
and helps to keep off fever. A good warm meal should be taken, 
if possible, about noon. Some children attend school at too great 
a distance to come home. In such a case they should have a hearty 
breakfast before leaving. It is very hurtful to be obliged to work 
on an empty stomach. Children with sufiicient food, will get on 
better in their studies. Every schoolboy should have some tifiin. 
Caste prejudices should not be allowed to interfere with this. A 
little food when the child comes home from school, is also desirable. 
A good meal should be taken in the evening about seven o'clock. 
ESating late at night ought to be avoided. It is good to rest a little 
after a full meal. 

Perhaps more people in the world die from eating too much than 
from having too little food. The rich often eat to excess. The 
poor, generally underfed, sometimes injure themselves by over- 
eating when they have the opportunity. We should never burden 
the stomach. It does us harm. 

Before eating we should ask God to bless our food, and after 
eating we should thank Him for His goodness. 
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LIGHT. 

Plants grown in the dark look white and sickly. They always 
try to get to the light. It is the same with human beings. Those 
who Wve in the dark are pale and feeble, liable to many diseases. 
Even their, minds suifer. 

^^ Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes 
to behold the sun.^^ If you wish to keep a bird in a cage from 
singing, cover the cage with a cloth. Birds sing only when they 
are hajipy, and the dark takes away their spirits. We also feel 
more cheerful in a bright day than when it is dark and gloomy. 
People getting better from sickness seem to drink in strength from 
the light. 

A dark house is always an unhealthy house. There is a saying, 
" Where the light cannot enter, the doctor must.'* Sunlight helps to 
purify a house. It shows also when things are dirty, and reminds 
people to clean them. Light drives; away snakes and vermin. It is 
a bad and cruel custom to keep women shut up without sufficient 
light and air. Their own health suffers, and their children suffer. 

But while light is good, exposure to the hot sun may cause 
illness. Children often get headaches from running out in the sun. 
People accustomed to'work in the fields may get no harm, but others 
when they go out in the heat of the day, should have the head well 
protected and an umbrella. 



PERSONAL CLEANLINESS AND BATHING. 

The Skin. — The skin looks to the eyes as if it were a continued 
unbroken covering, but it is really full of little holesi They are 
so numerous that a rupee would cover more than 2000 of them. 
They number in all about three millions. Little tubes go inward 
from the holes. If they were all joined and stretched out in a line, 
they would be about 28 miles in length. 

These holes and pipes must have had a purpose. They are 
drains to carry off waste matter. The best way of keeping drains clear 
is for a stream of water to flow through them. So long as the 
body is in a healthy state, water pours out freely through these holes 
in the skin. This water is not generally seen, because it flies off 
into the air as vapour. When we work hard, more water runs 
out than usual, and gathers on the skin in drops, which we call 
perspiration or sweat * As much water passes through the skin of 
a man in a day as would fill a large beer bottle — sometimes much 
more. It is not clear water which comes out. Every day the 
water carries off with it about half a tola of poisonous waste matter. 
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The mouths of these little drains-are kept open by washing the 
skin. Dirt chokes them ; the waste matter cannot escape properly ; 
itch and other diseases often follow. Soap helps very mach to 
cleanse the skin. 

Waste matter from the body sticks to the dress^ pillows, &c. If 
rnbbed against the skin, it goes into it, and the health suffers. 
Clothes and beds should therefore be kept clean as well as the 
body. 

Xtaitkiiig. — The effect of bathing depends upon its mode. Dr. 
Thomson says, " The ablutions which Hindus may be seen perform- 
ing perfanctorily by the side of the tank or well> are, as a rule, 
more productive of fever and chest diseases than personal cleanliness. 
In the cold season the practice of standing exposed to a biting 
wind for some time, and subsequently donning partially saturated 
garments leads to much disease.'^ It is a bad custom to walk home 
in the sun from a bath with wet clothes. 

Persons who are well should bathe, if possible, every day,— 
women as well as men. The morning is, in general, the best time ; 
but labourers, whose bodies get soiled by their work, shonld bathe 
in the evening. It is not good to bathe soon after eating ; it 
hinders digestion. 

Pure water should be used. It is thought that guinea-worm 
finds its way into the body from bathing in dirty water. Pouring 
water on the head from chatties, or pots, is an excellent mode of 
bathing. The water gets cool in the pots, and the exertion of 
lifting and pouring them is beneficial. Swimming baths are also 
very good, but often they connot be obtained. 

The body should, if possible, be cleaned with soap, and after it 
has been well washed, rubbed dry with a rough towel. Plain soap 
is better than cheap scented soap. The rubbing is an important 
part, freshening the skin. Towels should be clean, or the benefit 
will be lost in a great measure. 

Cold water is best for the young and strong. It is not good 
to bathe in it soon after eating ; it hinders digestion. Nor should 
it be used when over-fatigued or when suffering from diarrhcoa* 
Persons recovering from fever sometimes bring back the disease by 
bathing too soon in cold water. 

If the body feels chilly after bathing in cold water although 
the skin has been well rubbed, it shows that water a little warm 
is better. But tepid water does not strengthen the brain, the organ 
of the mind like cold water. Warm baths are useful in certain cases. 

Rubbing the skin well after a short bath at night before going to 
bed, promotes sleep. 

Bathing water should not be allowed to soak under a house. It 
gives rise to fever and rheumatism. Its drainage into wells should 
also be guarded against. 
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dress: 

Clothing should varj with the climate. In South India, the 
hot and cold seasons do not differ so much as in the north. Many 
people die in Bengal during the cold season, because their clothing 
is not sufficiently warm. The cold wind blows on them and they are 
attacked by fever. A flannel under-coat is a great protection. 

The two most tender parts of the body are the head and the bowels. 
Good turbans protect the head from the sun. Several folds of cloth 
round the belly, especially at night, are a great preservative 
against sickness. A flannel belt answers the same purpose. It has 
been called a life-preserver during a cholera epidemic. 

Special care is needed when the seasons change. Hot and cold 
days often follow each other. A chill is very apt to cause sickness. 
Weak children often suffer from cold. On the other hand, ex- 
cessive clothing may become a cause of weakness. 

All clothing should be kept clean. This is essential to good 
health. 

Clothing worn during the day should be put off at night and 
spread out. Sweat from the body will thus be allowed to dry. 
Wearing wet clothes, even for a short time, is injurious. 

The dress should admit the easy play of the limbs and different 
organs. Tight jackets cause a nari*ow chest, injuring the health. 

Many crores of rupees are spent on gold and silver ornaments for 
children. Money which could be profitably employed is thus 
rendered useless. The effect on the children themselves is bad, tend- 
ing to make them proud, and to dislike hard work. Many of them 
are also murdered every year on account of their ornaments. This 
bad custom should be given up. 



EXERCISE. 



Most people in India have to work for their living, and thus gener- 
ally have sufficient exercise. The case is different with men in easy 
circumstances, who, from love of ease or false ideas about refinement, 
neglect exercise to such a degree as to induce weakness and disease. 

A noted English writer says that *' the first requisite to success 
in life is to be a good animal" — or to be healthy, strong, and active. 
One great difference between an Englishman and an Indian is that 
the former generally walks or rides every day for health, while the 
latter, as a rule, sits at home, and does not go out unless he is 
obliged. The active habits of the English are one reason why 
nearly one-fourth of the earth's population acknowledges their rule. 
If the Hindus wish to prosper like the English, let them, among 
other things, copy their love of exercise. 



KXEtictsii:. 2d 

Use of Szereiae — The fleshy parts of our body, by which we move 
are called muscles. When pi^operly used, they get large and strong; 
if not used, they become small and weak. Compare the right arm 
of a blacksmith with that of a sannyasi who holds Ine np till it 
becomes thin and withered. 

When we are at rest, we breathe about sixteen times a minute. 
When we run, we breathe much faster, and take in much more air. 
Thus the blood is better purified. The heart also moves faster, and 
more blood is sent to all parts of the body for their nourishment. 

Exercise does good in another way. When we walk quickly or 
work hard, we sweat. This is water running through the skin, 
taking away waste matter from inside our bodies, and making them 
healthier* We can also take more food after exercise, and digest it 
better. 

Proper exercise makes us strong all over. Without exercise, 
people become inactive, and the least exertion is a burden ; they are 
miserable themselves and useless to others. 

Neglect of Exercise. — Many persons who take little or no exer- 
cise, often also eat to excess. They become corpulent, but this is by 
no means a sign of good condition. 

Clerks and others in public oflBces use chiefly the brain. It re- 
quires a full supply of blood, which is thus withdrawn, in some 
measure, from other parts of the body. Towards the close of the 
day, the brain becomes exhausted. A brisk walk home or a game at 
golf or lawn tennis will cause the blood to circulate freely, and dinner 
will be eaten with relish. 

Children everywhere are fond of play. It is good for them. 
Their legs and arms become stronger by running, throwing the ball, 
and other games. Ijven shouting and laughing promote their health. 
Exercise outside is much better than within doors as the air is 
purer. 

The Indian Education Commission recommended ^^ that physical 
development be promoted by the encouragement of native gamesj 
gymnastics, school drill, and other exercises suited to the circum- 
stances of each class of school.'^ 

Young men preparing for university examinations are the most 
apt to suffer from want of exercise. Some of them think that all 
their time should be spent in study. This is a mistake. A carpen- 
ter is well employed at times in sharpening his tools. The mind 
works through the brain. By exercise, the brain receives a larger 
supply of blood and is strengthened. It has happened that students 
who neglected exercise have become so ill, that they could not 
appear at the examinations. Some have thus made themselves 
weak and sickly all their lives. 

Girls and women require exercise as much as boys and men. 
Women are often shut up within a narrow limits so that they have 
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little chance of exercise. Houses should, if possible, have court- 
yards so that the women may have fresh air. 

Without exercise health cannot be maintained. But it should 
not be taken when the stomach is empty, or immediately after a 
full meal. 

Exercise is beneficial and pleasant in proportion to its regularity. 
We should take it at the proper time as we take our food. 



SLEEP. 



When we have been working during the day, we get tired at 
night. Both the body and mind need rest. Whatever we do 
causes some waste of the body* It is during sleep that this waste 
is chiefly made up. When people draw all day from a well, the 
water gets low, but at night more gathers. After a good night^s 
rest we rise next morning quite like new beings. 

Children need more sleep than grown-up people. An infant 
should sleep a great part of the day ; a boy or girl about twelve 
years of age requires about nine hours' sleep ; a man, about seven 
hours'. Some people need more sleep ; others less. 

Night is the best time to sleep. Go to bed not later than 
ten o'clock, and rise by day break. 

Early to bed and early to rise. 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and ^iso. 

" The sleep of the labouring man is sweet ; but the abundance 
of the rich will not suffer him to sleep." A cooly at night will 
sleep soundly on the ground, while a king may lie tossing on 
his soft bed. 

A full meal should not be taken shortly before going to bed. 
It is apt to make people sleep heavily and have bad dreams. The 
stomach is hard at work, and the brain is disturbed. 

Sleeping on beds is better than sleeping on the ground. When 
th^ ground is dry and the country is not feverish, it may do no 
harm. If the ground is damp, it sometimes occasions rheumatism, 
a sharp pain in the body, or other illnesss. The bad air which 
causes fever lies low, and even the small height of a bed helps to 
keiBp it off. People who sleep on the ground are liable to be 
bitten by snakes that go about at night seeking for food. 

If a person has no bed and the ground is damp, he should sleep 
on some straw or dry leaves. 

Plenty of pure air is necessary at night. Sleeping in close 
rooms is very hurtful. More will be said of this under Houses. 

Many persons have the bad custom of sleeping with the head 
closely covered by a cloth. This keeps the fresh air from getting 
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in properly. But during the winter months in Northern India, Dr. 
Canningham thinks that ''if a person cannot afEord sufficient cloth- 
ing to keep him warm, it is better for him to cover up his head 
daring sleep than for him to suffer from the cold."^ 

In some parts of the country, during the hot season, people may . 
sleep in the open air without harm. But when there is dewf all, it is 
very injurious, bringing on fever. In such a case, there should 
always be some shelter over head. 

A person should not sleep in a draught or where the wind blows 
on the body. The warmth is taken away, and illness often follows. 
It is especially needful to keep the body, warm at night when fever 
or cholera is about. 

Sound sleep is best obtained by observing the following rules : 

1. Early rising. 

2. Wholesome food, moderate in quantity, and taken with 
regularity. 

3. Plenty of exercise in the open air. 

4. Regularity in retiring to rest. 

5. The honest discharge of duty. The best sleep is that which 
God gives His people. '' So He giveth His beloved sleep.^^ 



GOOD HOUSES. 

Health depends a great deal upon the house in which we live and 
its surroundings. Poor people have often to take such houses as 
they can get. Still, something can be done for most houses to 
make them healthy. 

Site. — No house should stand in a hollow where water is apt to 
lodge. Choose the highest ground available. The neighbourhood 
of a marsh should be avoided. The bad air from decaying vegeta- 
tion is one of the chief causes of fever. It is not advisable to build 
near tanks or rivers. All houses, even in dry situations, should be 
raised two or three feet above the ground. This keeps them from 
being flooded during the rains, and they are free from damp, a 
frequent source of disease. Even poor people might thus raise the 
floors of their houses. The roof should slope enough to carry off 
the rain easily. 

Houses should be so placed that the wind may blow freely 
through them. Narrow, crooked streets are injurious to health. 
Houses should not be crowded together. 

People are sometimes tempted to take houses in bad situations 
because they are cheap. Such houses are, however, very dear in 
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the end. The loss through sickness far more than makes up for 
the difference in rent. The following story shows the evils of a 
damp house. 

The Damp Konse. — A lady once went to see her sister in a distant 
part of the country. When she asked about the health of the 
family, the sister said, '^ We have been very unlucky somehow in 
this house* My husband has been so ill that he can scarcely walk* 
I am seldom free from colds myself. Besides, we all had fever last 
year, when we lost two of our dear children. I cannot tell why we 
should be so unfortunate here. It may have been the evil hour at 
which we entered the house." 

'' Dear sister," said the lady, " you are not unfortunate ; you are 
only unwise. Your family distresses all arise from your living in a 
damp house near a swamp. It can never be otherwise while you 
stay here." 

" Do you really think so ?" replied the sister. ^' If what you say 
is true, we will quit the house to-morrow. But evils will come upon 
us wherever we go* Who can avoid the decrees of Fate ?" 

To this the wise sister replied, " There is no doubt that we are 
liable everywhere to evils, but it is our duty not to bring mischief 
upon ourselves by our own imprudence. Your family troubles have 
been caused by your not taking proper care of your health. This is 
the only kind of fate appointed by God." 

After much entreaty the lady got her sister's family removed to 
a house in a good situation, where all enjoyed excellent health. 

Ventilation, or Snpply of Air. — A sufficient supply of fresh air 
is the first requisite in a house. It is very important for health. 
In barracks and jails the space allowed is carefully fixed. Each 
person ought to have, if possible, a space 8 feet long by 6 feet 
broad, or 48 square feet. There should be no overcrowding. 
People die twice as fast when they are crowded as in places where 
they have plenty of fresh air. 

The space needed depends very much upon the rate at which the 
air is renewed. A small room in which the air is constantly 
changing, will be healthier than a much larger room which is 
close. The cracks in the walls and openings under the roof in 
most cottages, allow the air to g©t in and out freely. 

The want of fresh air is chiefly felt in houses built of brick, and 
plastered with chunam. Many houses of this kind have only a few 
small windows, which are carefully closed at night. Some rooms, 
especially those in women*s quarters, have no windows — only a 
small door. The air which has been spoiled by the sleepers has no 
proper means of escape, and fills the room. 

The injurious custom prevails of filling up bedrooms with all sorts 
of furniture, sometimeis with pots containing articles of food. 
This reduces still further the proper supply of air. 
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Fires should not be burnt inside the rooms where people lire, 
unless there is a chimney or some means for the foul air and smoke 
to escape. Lamps spoil the air as well as livinop animals do. 

Every room used for sitting or sleeping should have at least two 
windows on opposite sides, so that the wind may pass through them. 
With only one window, there cannot be a free circulation of air. 

The air which has been breathed rises, as smoke rises from a fire. 
There should be openings near the roof, allowing it to escape. 
Windows with Venetians would answer this purpose. Some air gets 
in through the sides of doors ; but a few small holes near the 
bottom of them would admit a larger supply. 

Persons inside a room often do not know when the air is impure. 
When people are poisoned by opium, they go to sleep, but never 
wake. It is somewhat the same with carbonic acid gas. Those 
who breathe it become insensible. One way of telling whether a 
room has sufficient fresh air is for a person to go into it from 
outside. If it has a close smell, it shows that the air is impure. 
Good air has no smell. 

When women are kept by themselves, their rooms should be 
large, and well supplied with air and light. 

Cleaning Konses. — Houses should be whitewashed twice a 
year. Lime is a valuable purifier. Mud walls and floors may be 
coated with clay water once a week, but cow-dung should not be 
added to it. Dry dirt does much less harm than wet dirt. Rooms 
and verandahs should be carefully swept out, but daily washing 
renders them damp and unwholesome. 

House Refuse — Plantain skins and other refuse should never 
be dropped near the house. When they cannot be taken away at 
once, it is a good plan to have an earthen vessel, with a tightly- 
fitting cover. During the day, refuse may be thrown into the 
vessel, which should be emptied next morning. In some towns 
there are now carts which take away rubbish. Where this is not 
done, refuse should be thrown into a pit at some distance from the 
house. The farther filth is from you, the less it harms. Many 
people, however, make pits close to their doors, into which they 
throw all refuse, leaving it to decay. They dig them so near that 
they may not have the trouble of walking a few yards more when 
they have anything to throw in. The people themselves get so 
used to the foul smells that they do not mind them. This, however, 
does not prevent their evil effects. 

Cookroom water, if possible, should not be allowed to soak into 
the ground, rendering the air impure. 

Latrines. — It has been shown that people should not answer the 
calls of nature near tanks and rivers. Neither should the sides of 
lanes or hedges be used for this purpose, as it causes a sickening 
unhealthy smell. 
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Waste matter from the body should not be allowed to touch the 
ground near the house, as it pollutes it. If there are sweepers, it 
can be received into vessels which should be emptied at least twice 
a day. When this cannot be done, all should go to a trench, dug 
in a convenient place as far as possible from the house. It may be 
a foot broad, and one or two feet deep. A screen hedge will make 
it private. 

There is an easy way of getting rid of the bad smell. Sprinkle 
some dry earth over filth, and the smell soon disappears. 

In other countries night-soil* is greatly valued by farmers as 
manure. Some ryots spread cow-dung over fields. The cow, how- 
ever, feeds on grass, while man eats grain. Hence what comes out 
of man is much richer than the droppings of cattle. Most farmers 
in this country will not use night-soil, regarding it as unclean. 
But it is far worse to keep it close to their houses, where they and 
their children drink in the bad smells that arise from it. Used as 
manure, the earth would purify it, and it would make the land 
bear richer crops. 

Dry refuse may be burnt. The ashes afford excellent manure, 
and remove bad smells like earth* 

Surroundings. — Houses should, if possible, not be shut in by 
other buildings. There should be trees enough to give some shade, 
but not so many as to keep out the pleasant breeze. Low jungle 
should not be allowed to grow near houses. Leaves which fall 
from trees should be swept into a pit at some distance, or burnt. 

A house should not be used as a stable for cattle, horses, or 
goats. They pollute the air by breathing, as well as by their 
droppings. If they are kept near, great care should be taken to 
remove the filth. Manure heaps should be at least a hundred yards 
from houses. 

Where land slopes, the water soon runs off. If it is low, the 
water lodges after rain, and the place becomes damp and chilly. 
When the sun shines again, the little pools dry up, but the decay- 
ing filth sends out offensive and injurious smells. Hollows where 
water gathers should be filled up. There should be drains, to carry 
off water in the wet season, which should be cleaned out from time 
to time. 

Swamps and marshes are a great source of fever. Drainage and 
cultivation are the only sufficient remedies. Where these measures 
cannot be taken, a thick belt of trees may be planted between them 
and houses, which will help to keep of malaria, the bad air 
supposed to cause fever. 



• Waste matter from the human body, taken away by night in some cities. 
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MARRIAGE REFORMS. 

Svils of Ewlj Marriages.— Among the Hiudus nearly every 
marriageable person is constrained by custom and religion to produce 
children at the first moment that it is physically possible to do so. 
It is a law of nature that ^^ like produces like." Early marriages 
are one of the causes of feebleness and disease in this country. 
Many of the people are the children of children. 

In 1870 Babu Keshab Chunder Sen collected the opinions of 
some of the first medical men in India with regard to the marriage- 
able age. A few extracts are given below.* 

Surgeon-General Sir Joseph Fayrer : 

" The fact of a girl having attained the age of puberty does not by 
any means imply, that, though, capable^ she is fit for mamage. Physio- 
logical science) common sense, and observation all teach that an immature 
mother is likely to produce weak and immature children. I am speaking 
of the subject now only in its physical aspect ; of the other disadvantages, 
moral, social and domestic, I need say nothing. You have my most 
cordial sympathy in a movement which, if earned out, will do moi'e 
physically to regenemte and morally to advance your countrymen and 
women than almost any other that your zeal for their improvement could 
promote.*' 

Dr. David B. Smith, for some time Principal of the Calcutta 
Medical College : 

" Too early mamage is inevitably bad, and i^ically destructive of 
national vigor. I am inclined to think that very early marriages in 
this country are mentally degrading as they are physiologically objec- 
tionable.*' 

Dr. Nobin Krishna Bose : 

" I have always regai*ded this custom to be among the principal causes 
of our physical deterioration, as a race, and also as a powerful impedi- 
ment in the way of intellectual advancement and social reform." 

Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, Bombay : 

" Tlie custom of premature marriage thereby acts injuriously upon the 
morals of the people among whom it pi*e vails, has an undoubted tendency 
to bring on early puberty, and this is strangely mistaken for climatic 
influence ! Climate has no influence in the matter. The history of our own 
people in former years when this pernicious custom had no existence will 
bear me out fully." 

The Hon. Mohendra Lai Sircar, M. D. : 

^^ Early mamage, in my humble opinion, is the greatest evil of our 
country. It has stood, so to say, at the very springs of the life of the 
nation, and prevented the normal expansion of which it is capable. 



* From a reprint by the Rev. K. S. Macdonald, Calcutta, 1887» 
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" It is a grave mistake to suppose that the female who has just begun to 
menstruate, is capable of giving birth to healthy children. The teeth 
are, no doubt, intended for the mastication of solid food, but it would be 
a grievous error to think that the child the moment he begins to cut his 
teeth will be able to live on solid food." 

Dr. Mohendra Lai Sircar bore the following testimony at a 
public meeting held last year, in Calcutta, over which presided : 

" From medical observation extending over 30 years, he could say 25 
per cent of Hindu women died prematurely through early marriage, 25 
per cent more were invalided by the same cause, and the vast majority of 
the remainder suffered in health from it." 

Religious sanction is claimed for early marriage, as it is for many 
other evils under which India groans. A childless man who has no 
son to make offerings for him is said to fall into the hell called Put. 
Putra, or son, is supposed to mean one who saves from helL 
Babu J. N. Bhattracharjee, M. A., D. L., quotes the following from 
the Dayahhaga in support of early marriage : 

" Paithinashi says : — ^A damsel should be given in man'iage before her 
breasts swell. But if she have menstruated before marriage both the 
giver and the taker fall into the abyss of hell ; and her father, grand- 
father and great-grandfather are born insects in ordure." 

Sensible men know that such opinions are false and hurtful. 
They should seek to spread sounder views among their countrymen 
on the subject of early marriages. 

Vead of Fmdenee with regaord to Kartiage.— Formerly the 
population of India was kept down by war, pestilence, and famine, 
so that there was enough of good land for all the survivors. These 
checks have been largely removed under the British Government, 
and the population in some parts is becoming excessive. It has 
been mentioned that there are districts with 680 persons to the 
square mile — whereas in Europe the average is only 82, Sir 
H. Maine, referring to India, says, " In no country will there be, 
probably, a severer pressure of population on food." Among 
enlightened nations people do not marry till there is a prospect of 
their being able to support a family. In India the masses marry 
and multiply without any more thought of the future than rabbits. 
Sir W. W. Hunter says : 

" The poverty of certain parts of India is the direct and inevitable result 
of the over-population of these parts of India. The mass of the husband- 
men are living in defiance of economic laws. A people of small cultiva- 
tors cannot be prosperous if they marry irrespective of the means of 
subsistence, and allow their numbers to outstrip the food-producing 
powers of the soil.*" 

II ^ ■ 11 ■■ ' I I. ■ I . . I I . I I l l.l ! ■■ 

* E'ngland*9 Work in India, 
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It is these underfed millions who fall the earliest victims to dis- 
ease^ and swell the death roll. In spite of every effort on the part 
of Government, things will get worse and worse, unless there is 
prudence on the part of the people themselves with regard to 
marriage. 



CONTINENCE. 

Premature and undue sexual indulgence is a fruitful cause of 
disease and death in India. Here reform is also urgently needed. 

The passions are stimulated by early marriages, fornication is 
looked upon as a venial offence — dancing girls attached to temples 
in Southern India — are called handmaids of the gods ! Much of the 
literature read, vernacular and English, has a debasing influence. 
One of the English books which has a large circulation among 
educated Hindus in the three presidencies, besides being atheistic^ 
denounces marriage, and advocates free love. 

A Bombay Government School Inspector says ; 

*' The Hindu and Parsi boys are both sharp and intelligent, and until 
they reach the age of sixteen few teachers could desire moi'e energetic or 
painstaking scholars and students. The result of their early marriages 
and consequent cohabitation is simply deploi'able ; the great majority of 
the boys are exhausted and spent by the time they i*each seventeen. Their 
former energy and youthful brightness are gone. Henceforth, for purposes 
of close application on the part of the student, they are an utter failure 
and disappointment." 

Solomon gives the following caution against the harlot : 

^' The lips of a strange woman dix)p as an honeycomb and her mouth is 
sweeter than oil ; but her end is bitter as wormwood, sharp as a two-edged 
sword. Her feet go down to death ;'her steps take hold on hell. Remove thy 
way far from her, and cpme not nigh the door of her house. Lest strangers 
be filled with thy wealth, and thy labours be in the house of a sti^nger; 
and thou mourn at the last when thy flesh and thy body are consumed." 

The sins of the fathers are visited upon their children. The 
descendants of the vicious inherit feeble constitutions^ that easily 
succumb to disease. 

" The seed is the life." Any undue strain upon it is most hurtful. 
A physician says that it enfeebles the body more than the loss of 
twenty times the same quantity of blood. " Give not thy strength 
unto women," was the advice of a mother to her royal son. 

Some Native newspapers contain advertisements of quack medi- 
cines professing to cure " nervous debility." They should not be 
used^ as they are often injurious. Restoration should be sought by 
temperance^ cold baths, pure air, and exercise. 
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COMPETENT MEDICAL ATTENDANCE. 

Though intelligent carefulness will do much to ward off disease^ 
all must expect at one time or another to suffer from its attacks. 
If a man's watch goes wrong, he does not ask his neighbours to set 
it right, but he takes it to a watchmaker. When we get ill, we 
should go to a good doctor, instead of consulting ignorant people, 
some of whom advise one thing, some another. 

It must be confessed that the number of skilful medical men in 
India is comparatively small. In 1881 there were 113,579 male 
physicians, surgeons, and druggists. In enlightened countries no 
one is allowed to practise as a doctor till he has passed a severe 
examination ; in India any man may set up as a physician as easily 
as he can open a shop. 

The native medical books of India are based upon the teaching of 
Susruta and other works written many centuries ago. The anatom- 
ical knowledge of the Hindus, Dr. Webb remarks, "may be 
judged of by a single sentence — viz., the navel is the origin of all 
the vessels, and is the principal seat of life."* 

The body is said to contain three humours — air, bile, and phlegm 
—which are the pillars or supports of the system. If deranged, 
they are the causes of disease and death. There are 80 diseases 
caused by derangement of the air ; 40 by bile ; 20 by phlegm ; and 
16 by the combination of the derangements of these humours. 

The Hindu system of therapeutics is much the same as that of 
Galen, thus described by Dr. Paris : — 

** He conceives that the properties of all medicines are derived from 
what he calls their elementary or cardinal qaalities — heat, cold, moistai'e 
and dryness. Each of these qaalities is again subdivided into four d^rees 
and a plant or medicine, according to his notion, is cold or hot in the first, 
second, third, or fourth gradation ; if the disease be hot or cold in any of 
these four stages, a medicine possessed of a conti*ary quality, and in the 
same proportionate degree of elementary heat orco]d,ma8tbe prescribed.'' 

Dr Webb adds, after quoting the above. — 

" This is a sti*ange web of philosophical fiction ! Yet a general belief in 
the hot and cold inhei*ent qualities of medicines at this day pervades the 
whole of India. The most illiterate cooly, as well as the most learned 
pundit, explains the action of medicines upon this Galenical principle 
only."t 

Compare the modes of travelling in ancient and modern times— 
the railway with the bullock cart, the steamship with the saQing 
vessel ; what a vast improvement. Medical knowledge has advanced 
similarly, and when ill we should take advantage of modem skill. 

♦ Hindu System ofMedicine, by Wise, p. 214. 

t The Historical Relations of Ancient Hindu tcith Greek lfediCiRe,p. 16. 
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It is true that there are a few Native doctors, men naturally intelli- 
gent, who, through experience, treat disease fairly well; but such 
are exceptions. Do not employ a doctor who uses charms. It is a 
proof of his ignorance. Endeavour, if possible, to get one who has 
had a proper training in a Medical College. 

When you have a good doctor, trust him and do as he tells you. 
Do not run from one doctor to another. Life and death are in the 
hands of God, and in certain cases even the best doctors cannot 
cure us. 

Avoid quacks and quack medicines. Put no trust in the flaming 
advertisements. The same nostrum is often held to be a sovereign 
remedy for the most opposite diseases. 

Friends may tell you that they have been cured by such and such 
medicines. They take them and recover. Nature itself is the great 
physician, but it is the last drug or perhaps the last dose that has 
done it. On the whole it is perhaps safer not to have a doctor than 
one who is ignorant of his profession. 

Lady Doctors and Kidwives. — ^With regard to medical attend- 
ance, the condition of the women is much worse than that of the 
men. Hindu customs forbid, in most cases, their treatment by 
male physicians ; so they are left to ignorant old women. Some 
become life-long sufferers through mismanagement at childbirth. 
Numbers, both of them and their children, die. The mortality 
among Muhammadan children in Calcutta has already been noticed. 
Lady Dufferin has nobly exerted herself to aid in supplying the 
women of India with skilled medical attendance^ and there are 
other labourers in the same cause. Educated Hindus should give 
such efforts every encouragement. 

Hospitals, ftc. — Dispensaries and hospitals have been opened in 
different parts of the country. As a rule, they are supplied with 
the best medicines, and with skilful doctors. 

Some ignorant people do not like to go to hospitals, thinking that 
they will die. No doubt there are deaths in hospitals, but this 
often happens because persons do not come to them till there is no 
hope of a cure. 

When sick, get a good doctor or go at once to a dispensary, or 
hospital. A young plant can easily be pulled up, while a tree 
cannot. So with disease. 

Next, do as you are told. Some persons do not take the medi- 
cines given, or not in the way directed. It is no wonder if they are 
not cured. 

Do not change hastily. Some patients after taking medicine for 
a little, run off to a native doctor. Thus they often come back to a 
hospital when it is too late. 

Every town should have a Maternity or Lying-in Hospital as 
well as one for general patients. 
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PRECAUTIONS AGAINST SPECIAL DISEASES. 

The general means^ for strengthening the body enable it/ at the 
same time, better to resist the attacks of disease. Particular 
directions, however, are desirable to show how some of the principal 
causes of mortality in India may be guarded against. 



FEVER. 



As already mentioned, this is more fatal in India than all other 
diseases taken together. Besides those who are carried ofP, many 
millions suffer more or less from the disease. In some feverish 
districts if a person walk round in the evening, hie will find in almost 
every house a poor creature either suffering under an attack or 
preparing for it. It is looked upon almost as a matter of course. 
Its prevention is therefore of great importance. 

Canses. — Ague and Remittent Fever are usually attributed to 
wbat is thought to be a kind of poison, called Malaria (bad air), 
though it has never been separated. It is supposed to be somewhat 
heavier than common air, because people who sleep in upper rooms 
are less liable to fever than those who sleep on the ground. It is 
also supposed to be more powerful at night or when a person sleeps, 
because fever more frequently follows exposure at such times. It 
is mostly produced near the marshy banks of rivers, in dense jungle, 
and in sandy districts with a moist subsoil. The drying of wet 
earth is another cause- It exists in greatest abundance immediately 
after the monsoons, when the hot sun dries the ground filled with 
moisture. Water drinks it in, and is one of its commonest channels. 
It is also carried along by the wind, but may be obstructed by a 
belt of trees, by a broad running stream or by the ocean. The 
inhabitants of low, badly-aired huts surrounded by filth, are very 
subject to fever. Strangers and travellers suffer more than long 
residents. 

Wherever too much water from irrigation is used and swamps 
have been formed, there is a marked increase in the prevalence of 
fever. Cultivation is injured as well as human beings. This is one 
fever cause over which the people themselves have control. 

The Madras Sanitary Commissioner says that " It is during the 
cold and monsoon months that the greatest number of victims suc- 
cumb to fevers." He considers it due more to changes of the 
weather than to any malarial poison. He adds, " When the poor 
people learn how to protect themselves by proper clothing and food 
from the rapid changes of temperature, then tba muster-roll of 
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deaths from fever will diminisli." Otlier measures, however, are 
also necessary. 

Preservatives from Fever.—The causes of ague which have been 
mentioned will also partly indicate the means to be employed for its 
prevention. It may be well, however, to state separately the points 
where special watchfulness is necessary. 

1. Bad water from marshy ground, &c., is one of the chief 
agencies for causing fever. Every care should be taken to get 
good water. If this is impossible, let all the drinking water be 
well boiled. 

2. Warmer clothing should be worn during feverish seasons of 
the year, especially at night and during changes of the weather. 

3. Houses should not be so thickly surrounded with trees and 
shrubs as to shut out light and air. 

4. All filth should be removed; the ground should be well drain- 
ed. Cattle should not be kept in houses or compounds. 

5. Exposure to the night air should be avoided. When fever 
prevails, people should not sleep in the open air, but under shelter. 

6. Sleeping in an upper room is a safe-guard. The ground 
or a low place is the worst situation. Even a bedstead is some 
protection. 

7. Draughts and chills should be avoided. While a sufficient 
supply of pure air is very necessary, the wind blowing upon a 
person asleep is generally hurtful. So also when bathing* 

8. No one should go out in the morning till the sun is up and 
some food has been taken. Fog should be shunned. 

9. Continued exposure to the sun may bring on an attack. Tho 
body should not be weakened by overfatigue or long fasting. 

10. Damp feet, sitting in wet clothes, and profuse bathing when 
weak, are all hurtful. 

11. Over-irrigation should be avoided. 

12. During the feverish season or in a malarious locality, some 
quinine should be taken every day. 

Quinine is the best medicine yet known for fever. It is a white 
powder, obtained from the bark of a tree. Formerly it was very 
dear, but Government is now supplying at a much lower rate. 

Many Native doctors treat fever very badly. The sick person 
often dies from want of food. The patient's strength should be 
kept up by light nourishing diet. Too early or too profuse bathing 
in cold water, after recovering, often brings back the fever. 

The worst kind of fever is supposed to -be caused by swallowing 
in water or breathing very small portions of foul matter from the 
bowels of people. The poison may have soaked into a well from 
some cesspit, or it may have been blown about by the wind. The 
very thought of this is frightful. It shows the need of cleanli- 
ness. 
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Attention to the foregoing rules would greatly lessen the ravages 
of fever, and save lakhs of lives every year. 



CHOLERA. 



This disease is justly much dreaded on account of its sudden and 
often fatal course. The common people ascribe it to the anger of 
some deity, and instead of employing the means which would really 
ward off the disease, adopt measures which rather increase its 
violence. An outbreak of cholera lately occurred near Hyderabad. 
At night, a buffalo, decorated with flowers, was paraded through 
the streets, preceded by native music and followed by a long pro- 
cession of people. The buffalo was afterwards sacrificed to pro- 
pitiate the goddess supposed to cause the disease. 

Canse — Cholera is supposed to be spread by a certain kind of 
poison germ or seed, the nature of which is not yet fully understood. 
But the means by which it may be largely checked are well known. 
Let a seed fall upon a rich moist soil, and it soon springs up ; but 
if on a bare rock, it withers away. Filth of every kind fosters the 
growth of the disease, while cleanliness has the opposite effect. 

Some suppose that water is the chief means by which cholera is 
disseminated. 

Pbeoautions against an Attack. 

General Directions.— Every possible means of keeping the body 
in good health should be taken. Weakness, however caused, pre- 
disposes to the disease. All ceremonies requiring exposure to the 
night air, fatigue, loss of sleep, &c., should be avoided. 

Medicines.— When cholera is about, a supply of the most useful 
medicines should be provided. The attack often commences at 
night, and time would be lost in sending for medicines. Life 
depends upon prompt treatment ; delay even for an hour or two 
may be fatal. But medical aid should also be sought at the first 
symptoms of the disease, and the messenger should make known 
the nature of the case, that the needful medicines may be provided. 
The patient should at once go to bed, and be kept moderately warm. 

Food. — ^Use only wholesome food. Cold cooked food, especially 
that which has stood all night, is dangerous. Avoid unripe or 
decaying fruit, tainted meat and fish, raw vegetables and articles 
difficult of digestion, and known to be liable to cause purging. Take 
your usual food at regular times. Too long abstinence is hurtful. 
Avoid excess in eating and drinking. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the use of spirituous liquors is preventive of cholera. Purga- 
tive medicines, especially Epsom salts should not be taken without 
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good medical advice. The free use of salt has been recommended^ 
but not in such quantities as to cause looseness. 

Water. — It is most important that this should be pure. If not^ it 
ought to be well boiled before it is used for drinking purposes . Tea 
is a good di*ink during the prevalence of cholera. Milk is sometimes 
mixed with impure water. «Boiling is a safeguard. 

Clothing. — This should be warm. A flannel belt is a great pro- 
tection. The feet should be kept warm and dry. 

Sleep and Rest. — ^Want of sleep and overfatigue weaken the 
body. Both should be guarded against. So also exposure to night 
air. Hence the injury of midnight ceremonies. 

Konses. — Rooms should be well-ventilated, and there should be 
no overci*owding. Cleanliness is of the utmost consequence. 
Houses should be whitewashed. If there is an offensive smell pro- 
ceeding from any part of the house, it should be searched out, and 
disinfectants used. People should sleep on cots rather than on the 
floor. 

All filth, rotting vegetable and animal matter, &c., should be 
taken away. The compound should be swept clean, and the rubbish 
burnt. Drains should be flushed with water. Privies should be 
carefully watched, and cleaned out twice daily. 

After the disease has actually made its appearance, more harm 
than good may be done by opening up foul drains and cesspits. 
Covering up rubbish with dry earth may then be adopted as a tem- 
porary measure. Future accumulations should be prevented. 

Most of the foregoing directions may be summed up in one word 
— Cleanliness.' 

Prayer to God. — After employing the means now described, the 
reader should commit himself and his family to God^s care. Pear 
predisposes to an attack. The disease should not be spoken of or 
even thought about. 

How TO Prevent the Spread of Cholera. 

The number of deaths from cholera is probably doubled from the 
neglect of measures to prevent its spread. It is not uncommon for 
people to eat, drink and smoke in the same room in which the 
sufferer is lying. A vessel from which he drank is sometimes 
dipped into the family supply of water. 

All who are not required to wait on the sick should, if possible, 
be sent away to another house. No others should be allowed to 
come near. They make the air more impure, and they weaken the 
patient who should be kept perfectly quiet. Water, food, clothes, 
&c., should not be taken from the house to other houses. The 
attendants should wash themselves frequently. Great care should 
be taken not lift the fingers to the mouth after touching a patient 
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or any article which he used. Hands should especially be washed 
before eating, and food should never be taken in the sick room. If 
these directions are followed, there is little danger to the attend- 
ants. 

The motions and vomited matter are supposed to be the chief 
means of conveying the poison. They should never be thrown into 
the common privy. Some disinfectant, as sulphate of iron,* should 
be put in the vessel in which they are collected, and they should be 
at once buried at a distance from any house or well. A better 
plan is to burn them in an earthen pot over a fire. 

Mats and other articles used by the patient which cannot easily 
be cleaned should be burnt. This is also the safest course with tho 
clothing. If not, it should be thoroughly disinfected. The clothes 
should be boiled for two hours, and the washing should be done at 
a distance from the well, lest the water be contaminated. 

When a death occurs from cholera, persons should not come into 
the room where the corpse is. The burial should take place as 
soon as possible. The best plan is to bum or bury the body with 
the soiled clothing. The value of the clothing is as nothing com- 
pared with the risk of keeping it. 

Relatives should not weaken themselves by fasting after a death. 

The place where a person gets the disease seems to to dangerous. 
The house should, if possible, be left at once for ei^ht or ten days. 
It should be disinfected by closing the doors and windows, and 
placing in it pans of burning charcoal on which a quantity of 
sulphur powder has been thrown. The house should remain closed 
for some hours. After this, the rooms having been opened and 
ventilated, the walls should be scraped, fresh whitewashed, the old 
earth from the floors removed, and fresh earth used to replace it. 



BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 

In 1885 these ranked next to cholera in the scale of mortality. 

Bowel complaints may arise from various causes. Purging is 
often Nature's remedy to free the bowels of substances which are 
irritating them. In such cases no medicine is needed : rest and 
light food will often effect a cure. But continued diarrhoea is 
very weakening, and causes many deaths. 

To guard against bowel complaints the same precautions should 
be used as with regard to cholera. Special attention is needed 
about food. Avoid unripe or overripe fruit, raw vegetables, badly 
cooked or indigestible food. Eating too much, especially at night, 
should likewise be avoided. Do not sleep in a draught. The wind 

* Ashes or fresh slaked lime may be used, if better disinf ectants are not available. 
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blowing on tlie bowels is very hartf al. The body should be kept 
warm, especially the belly : without this other means will often 
go for nothing. Most care is needed when the seasons are change 
ing. Heat or a chill may bring on an attack. 



SMALL-POX. 



As already mentioned, the deaths from small-pox in British India 
in 1885 amounted to 280,630. These may be considered as so 
many human victims sacrificed on the altars of imaginary beings. 
The dreaded goddesses have no existence. They neither cause 
nor cure small-pox. People need not be afraid of their anger, 
and offerings to them are worthless. 

The great safeguard against small-pox is vaccination, discovered 
by an English doctor about a century ago. The word comes from 
the Latin vacca, a cow. The matter used was first got from a cow, 
and people are still sometimes vaccinated from cows. 

From want of care, ignorant persons think vaccination useless. 
Sometimes the proper matter has not been employed, or the little 
boils have been broken. If rightly done, very few persons vacci- 
nated take small-pox and that generally in a mild form. This also 
happens at times to persons scarred from previous attacks. 

Four punctures in the skin are desirable, and for several days 
they should be protected from rubbing. Nothing whatever should 
be applied to them. 

Infants are best vaccinated before they are three months old. 
They do not suffer so much, and they cannot scratch the pocks, 
the chief thing to be guarded against. Besides, it is an advan- 
tage to have vaccination over before teething begins. 

Except when there is immediate danger from small-pox, children 
should be vaccinated only when thy are in good health. 

Vaccination should be repeated after puberty. Thus almost per- 
fect protection will be secured. 

Inocidation is still practised in some parts of India. This is done 
by inserting some matter from the pustules of a person suffering 
from small-pox in the skin of the person to be protected, l^lio 
great objection to it is that the person inoculated, while suffering 
from it, may give small-pox to any near him. Vaccination is 
greatly preferable. 

As a rule, if children in India have small-pox, the parents are to 
blame. Vaccination is now practicable in nearly all parts of the 
country, and should never be neglected. Masters should urge it on 
their servants and teachers on their pupils. In a few years the 
disease might be almost unknown, 
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If people prefer it, they can, in large cities, be vaccinated from 
a cow or calf. 



DIABETES. 



Several distinguished Indians have been carried off by this 
disease. Some remarks on its causes and how it may be prevented 
are therefore desirable. 

Diabetes comes on very insidiously, and may exist for some 
weeks without being particularly noticed. It is characterised by 
the passing of large quantities of pale urine, containing a large 
amount of sugar. There is, however, another form of the disease 
when very large quantities of urine are passed, but without sugar. 
Diabetic urine attracts flies in large numbe r. 

In diabetes the appetite for a long time remains good, and is some- 
times voracious, but the skin is always dry, the bowels costive, 
there is constant thirst, and the patient wastes .away. Afterwards 
the appetite declines, there is great debility and the feet may swell. 

Causes. — One of the principal is the undue use of ghee, sweet- 
meats, and other oily food. This makes people fat, and the circu- 
lation of the blood in the skin proportionately weak. Intoxicating 
liquors increase the tendency to the disease. 

The above diet would do much less harm if it were accompanied 
by plenty of open air exercise. In this way the fat would be, as it 
were, burnt up. But rich Indians are tempted to eat freely, and the 
more corpulent they become, they are the less inclined to take 
exercise. 

Excessive mental work gives a tendency to diabetes. The flesh - 
forming food being principally used for the repair of thebi'ain, the 
rest of the body suffers from want of nourishment and the super- 
abundance of fat. 

Residence in cold hill stations during the hot weather of persons 
subject to diabetes, if not attended with active daily open air 
exercise, proves rapidly fatal. The cold climate preventing per- 
spiration, throws increased work upon the kidneys. 

Diabetic persons are liable to fatal attacks of carbuncle, a large 
kind of boil. The circulation is weak, and the presence of sugar in 
the blood lessens its healing power. Hence any inflammation, as 
that of a simple boil, leads to the destruction of the fat and of the 
skin covering it, and causes death. 

Precautions. — In most cases all that doctors can do is to prolong 
the patient's life. Attention ought to be given to avoiding the 
causes which bring on the disease. 

Food, — Care should be taken about the use of ghee, sweetmeats, 
f^nd other articles abounding in oil or sugar. Atta is preferable to 
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fine white wheaten bread or to rice. Cliolum and maize are other 
suitable grains. Animal food is beneficial. Milk and cheese may 
be allowed. Meals should be taken punctually. 

Exercise. — This is indispensable. The disease is comparatively 
rare among the poor, who have to work for their living. Going out 
in a carriage is not sufficient ; there should be daily exercise on 
foot. 

Mental Labour, — ^This should not be excessive, and should be 
alternated with bodily exercise. 

Climate. — If there is a tendency to diabetes, the hills should be 
avoided.^ 



VILLAGE SANITATION. 

The great bulk of the people of India live in villages. Their 
sanitary improvement is, therefore, a matter of great importance. 
The chief difficulty is the gross ignorance of the people regarding 
the laws of health, coupled with the tendency everywhere to follow 
the customs of their forefathers. Simple directions about Village 
Sanitation should be provided in the different vernaculars for the 
Headmen, and should be considered part of their duties to carry 
out the rules which they contain. Something has been done in this 
respect, but not enough. 

An intelligent active Headman might soon produce a wonderful 
change in a village. The teacher, if trained, would be a useful 
coadjutor, or even single-handed might accomplish a great deal. 

Introductory Proceedings. — ^The first step is for the Headman 
himself to gain a knowleage of the subject. He should clearly 
undei*stand that as weeds are not sown by demons in badly cultivated 
fields, so diseases are not caused by them. The farmer would be 
thought a fool who resorted to ceremonies and sacrifices to get his 
fields cleared of weeds ; it is equally absurd to expect by means of 
them to drive away sickness. 

Some villages have Panchayets ; in all there are a few men more 
intelligent than the generality. The Headman should first try to 
gain these over to his views; to explain what is proposed, to show its 
advantages, and answer any objections. When he has secured this, 
he may take the next step. 

Before pi'oposing to introduce any sanitary regulation, the 
Headman should try to make the people understand that it is for 
their own good. The men, in the evening, when their work is 
over, often sit chatting together. Let the Headman invite them 
to a meeting under the village tree, and explain to them the reason 
of the rule which he wishes them to adopt. It will be prudent to 

* Chiefly abridged from Dr. Khnstgir, quoted in the Indian Mirror. 
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deal with one evil at a time, and when it has been overcome to 
tackle another. 

Some remarks may be made on the principal points. 

Water Supply. — ^This might form the first topic, both on account 
of its great importance, and because the people have already some 
idea of the influence of water on health. The Hindus are, in some 
respects, particular about their water. It is considered to be 
polluted by the touch of certain persons. Still, their ideas are very 
imperfect. 

It will genei'ally be admitted that bad water is the chief cause of 
fever. Why has it this effect ? Usually because it contains decay- 
ing vegetable matter. It is still worse when it contains decaying 
animal matter. Some of the worst fevers are thus occasioned. 

The chief sources of water supply should be noticed. 

Tanks. — The probable condition of the village tank is described 
at page 15. Or there may be two or three small tanks which dry 
up during the hot season. The evils of these should be dwelt upon. 

Pull directions have been given as to the course which should be 
followed. 

Care will be necessary to make the people attend to these rules. 
The Manager of a Municipality in South India told the Sanitary 
Commissioner that the washing of clothes and bodies was strictly 
prohibited in a certain tank. When the two went to see it, there 
were crowds of people at all the four sides, busy washing and 
bathing ! 

Every village should be divided into quarters, and a member of 
thepanchayet residing in it, appointed to look after the observance 
of the niles* The Headman, however, must not trust entirely to 
them, but himself see that they are carried out. 

Welh. — Prevailing evils with regard to these and the measures 
to be taken are noticed at pages 15, 16. 

> If the ground about a well is foul, it cannot yield good water. 
In many ceases the best course is to provide a new well. It should 
be dug in clear ground, away from all nuisance. It is of great 
advantage to case the well with concrete to the depth of 8 or 10 
feet. Other precautions have already been described. 

The Village Headman should see that all classes get a supply of 
water. 

Boiling water, — The use of this should be explained. Especially' 
when fever is prevalent, it should be urged upon the people. 

If a good water supply can be got and maintained for the village, 
a great work has been done. The Headman may then try to 
remedy another evil. 

CtoanlineM.-— As already stated, this word includes the whole of 
sanitation. Before taking measures in this direction, the Village 
Headman should collect his hearers for another lecture. 
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As an iiifcroduction, it may be acknowledged that " the people of 
India are in themselves a cleanly people. They desire to be clean, 
but although many individuals do all they can to keep themselves 
and their houses clean, they are ignorant of the great danger they 
run from neglect of cleanliness on the part of their neighbours, and 
they have no idea of united action to promote it among the commu- 
nity." The steps to be taken with this object in view will be 
explained one by one. 

Latrines — The use of these may be the first point urged. 
Mr. Wedderburn, when Collector of Coimbatore, issued the follow- 
ing notice : — 

" Tahsildars, Revenue Inspectors and intelligent Policemen will confer 
one of the greatest and most lasting benefits on the country, if they will 
go about telling evei*y ryot they meet, that ' the best food for plants is 
the worst poison to man.' Until this simple but important fact is pi'o- 
claimed and i*epeated in every village, without cessation, all eEorts in 
village sanitation will be unavailing. 

*' The cultivated lands are deprived of their natural food, which is the 
substance that was taken fix)m them, i.e., grain ; whch was converted 
into man's food, and which after serving its purpose of nomushiug the 
man should have been returned to the field. Instead of nourishing his 
crops with night soil, the ryot poisons himself and his family with it, by 
depositing it close to his house or in the entrance to his village — a fact 
patent to every one. It is true, no one sees death from this poison take 
place at once ; but thei'e ai'e slow poisons that undermine the health, 
and which crop out in fever, small-pox, cholera, and the like. The blood 
is poisoned by breathing the air corrupted by the abominatioua surix)uud- 
iug every house and seen in every village lane ; .when the blood is poisoned 
premature death will follow, that is, death by disease. If pi-oper precau- 
tions wei'e used regarding health, there would be no deaths except from 
old age, or accident, or design. 

" Then as to the crops. Skilful persons tell us that whatever is taken 
f i"om the laud must be restored to it, or the land will get barren in course of 
time. The sun and rain do much for the land, but without manure they 
cannot do all. The ryots know this, and so they save up their cow-dung 
and ashes and spread them over the land ; but the Cow eats grass and not 
giuin, and so what was taken from the land — gi-ain — is not given back 
to it in the shape of night-soil ; but a poorer quality of manui'c only is 
applied. 

** If one wei'e to see a man with change for a rupee in his hand carefully 
preseindng 4 annas, and ignoi^ntly throwing away 12 annas, his sanity 
would be doubted, and yet this is done in every village throughout the 
land. Four annas worth of cow-dung are saved and applied to the land, 
whereas 12 annas worth of human excreta are thi-owri away, and worse 
than thrown away, are so deposited that they positively injure the people. 

" As befoi'e explained, no greater benefit could be conferred on an igno- 
I'ant peasantry than continually and patiently pi*oclaiming to them 
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' Mail's poison is the plant's food.' Little by little this lesson will be 
learned in time, for an uneducated peasanti*y, though men in age, ai'e 
childi^n in knowledge. Were this lesson taught in every school, it 
would be one of the greatest benefits the schoolmaster could confer. 
Old people are slow to learn, but childi*en ai*e not, and instead of attribut- 
ing disease and death to the anger of some deity, if the people knew 
that they were killing themselves and their childi'en by their own igno- 
rance and filth, a reform would ensue."* 

Present Practice, — The following description is given by Dr. 
Hewlett, Sanitary Commissioner, Bombay. 

" During the latter part of the night and early iu the morning, villag- 
ers who have not privies to go to, are in the habit of coming out of 
their houses, and going to convenient places they can find to perform the 
calls of nature. They squat down in numbers, and some even in 
the streets and lanes, and they are vei-y fond of going to the sites of 
houses in ruins for this purpose. Some go to a nctla, often to one 
which feeds the village tank during the rains, and so all around the 
houses and village thei*e is night soil deposited. Sometimes they go 
outside the village, and squat behind the pnckly pear bushes so frequent- 
ly found outside villages. Every body who visits the village has to pass 
through a very filthy locality." 

Course Recommended, — For the use of the inhabitants of each 
quarter, there should be one or more spaces set apart outside the 
village, and, if possible, to the leeward of it. These places should 
not be nearer than 100 yai'ds to the boundary of the village site, 
and the people should be directed to visit them for natural pur- 
poses. They may be in waste land, or, what is much better, in 
fields if the consent of the ryots can be obtained. Trenches may 
be dug about 3 feet deep by 1 or 2 feet broad, and of any length 
according to the available space. Some earth should be sprinkled 
over them daily. It would best be done by each person covering 
up his own deposit, or a scavenger may be employed. When the 
ti*enches are filled to 1 foot or 9 inches from the surface, they should 
be filled in by the formerly excavated earth and new trenches opened. 
Separate trenches in different parts should be assigned to men and 
women ; and a screen hedge for privacy should be set up if required. 

As soon as the open space is trenched all over, another site should 
be selected, and the manured field should be ploughed up and a 
crop grown off it. The cultivation of the manured field is an 
essential part of the scheme, as growing plants rapidly assimilate 
the manure, and the ground will become again sweet, whilst the 
ci*ops from these fields will be far finer than those grown on fields 
which have not been manured. 

If the ground in the immediate vicinity of a village is rocky, the 
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* Qoimhatore Qazette% 
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uight soil should be collected every day and mixed with the ashes 
of burnt sweepings. This will make a valuable compost for manure. 
The richer inhabitants of the village will be unwilling to resort to 
the latrines. Their privies should never be allowed inside the house^ 
as the foul air is drawn into the rooms and breathed by the inmates. 
This is often the cause of fatal fevers. In all cases^ privies should 
be cut off from the house by a space of not less than three feet. 
Iron or glazed stoneware pots should be provided to hold the filth 
and ablution water. The headman should not allow any privy to 
be used, unless a scavenger is attached to the village to remove the 
filth every day. Ashes should be thrown daily into vessels, which 
will lessen the smell. 

No pit privies should be allowed, as they render the sub-soil 
impure, and are apt to drain into wells. 

The owners of houses in ruins should clean the surface, and 
enclose them by a sufficient fence to prevent the access of persons 
to them for natural purposes. 

When latrines have been prepared, notice should be given to the 
inhabitants that no one is permitted to pollute any street, lane, or 
open space. 

It will be no easy matter to get these rules observed. A grieat 
point would be gained if the people would simply turn over with 
their foot some earth on what they deposit. This at once takes 
away the smell and renders it harmless. What is poison to man is 
drunk in by the earth just as a cloth sucks up water. A dog may 
sometimes be seen, after obeying the calls of nature, scratching the 
ground with its feet to cover what came out of its body. Every 
child may be taught to do this* 

It is well known that sickness sometimes breaks out where large 
numbers of people remain together for a few days at a great festi- 
val. It is caused by the filth which collects. A long time ago, a 
nation,numberingsevei'al lakhs, travelled formany years, encamping 
often for a long time. Why were they healthy ? By observing the 
following directions : 

** Thou slialt have a place also without the camp wliitlier thou shalt go 
forth abi'oad. And thou shalt have a ])addlc ujjon the weapon ; and it 
shall be, when thou shalt ease thyself abi'oad, thou shalt dig therewith, 
and shalt turn back, and cover that which cometh fixjm thee." Deut 
xxiii. 12, 13. 

Cattle — Arrangements about these might form a separate topic. 
Horses, ponies, buffaloes and other cattle, she^p, goats, and fowls, 
are sometimes kept inside houses. The air is i*endered impure not 
only by the droppings of the animals w&ose urine soaks into the 
floor^ but by their breathing. As has been explained, animals spoil 
air as we do. 
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Formerly when theft was much more commou^ safety required 
animals to be kept in houses. This is no longer necessary. There 
should be a cattle pen in some open ground whei*e the animals might 
be kept* It would be best outside the village* 

XaanM Kaaps — The condition of things in many villages is thus 
described : 

*' There are stacks of decaying straw and manure pits round and 
about the houses. These are sufficiently noxious in the dry weather, 
but when rain falls they are almost unbearable. This is very 
unwholesome. They should be taken to a place allotted to each 
quarter outside the village, in a direction, if possible, f I'om which the 
wind does not generally blow." 

Street Sweepings — A scavenger should daily collect the rubbish. 
It should be taken some distance, either to be burnt or added to the 
manure heap. It is very desirable to have a scavenger attached to 
every village. If other funds are not available^ a subscription 
should be raised for his wages. 

Drainage — The Madi*as Sanitary Commissioner says in his 
Report for 1885 : that defective Drainage means " damp sites, 
subsoil pollution, damp houses, bad water, and foul air to breathe." 

Excavated and broken ground should be levelled, no hollows 
where water can lodge ought to be allowed. There should be drains, 
cleaned out from time to time, to carry off water in the wet season. 

Dr. Hewlett mentions an objectionable mode of bathing. 

** People in India veiy fi*equently take the bath while standing on a 
stone just outside their houses, where tl^ey pour hot or cold water over 
their persons, the consequence being that all the water they use soaks 
down into the gi*ouud and gets under the house, and is the cause of very 
much of the fever the people so fi'equently suffer from. It is always 
better to bathe away from the house ; but if people niust bathe iu their 
compound, the best thing to do is to have a place near the compound 
wall as far from the house as possible and as far fi-om the well, if there 
is one, as possible, and to take the wastage water away through a paved 
dmin to the i-oad-side gutters. If a paved gutter cannot be pi-ovided, it 
is better to have one made with tiles, than to let the water sink into 
the soil. The di'ains should be of a curved form." 

Prickly Pear — ^In many places this is a great nuisance. The 
Headman should use his influence and get it cut down. The plant 
has a tendency to spread and close up lanes. Mr. Wedderburn says ; 

** Prickly i>ear is best destroyed by being thi'own into holes and rotted 
with water. If only cut and dried, it grows again. Thero is no better 
way of keeping it under than by pei»manently cultivating the gix)und 
with crops, and there is genemlly good soil where it grows. When it is 
only cleared, and the ground left waste, it grows thicker than before, so 
that money spent in clearing is quite thrown away." 
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▼•atilation. — ^This is a matter of pi-imary importance^ though it 
will be diffioalt to convince the people of its necessity. It has 
already been fully noticed at pages 10-13. 

Ctere of XouMS. — Smearing honses with clay instead of cow-dung 
has been already recommended. It is desirable to whitewash 
honses twice a year, in May and October. Hot lime wash destroys 
hartful matter which has clung to and accumulated on the surface 
of the walls. 

Sleeping on tho Floor. — ^This is another cause of unhealthiness. 
The floor may appear quite dry, but if you dig down a few inches 
it will be found to be damp. There should be a cot for each 
person. It will cost only a few annas — wooden sides and legs and 
string being all that is required. This will be a great protection 
against catching fever by sleeping on damp ground. 

V aoc ina ti o ii. — ^The Headman ^ould explain the advantages of 
this to the people. He should give every assistance to the vaccina- 
tor when he visits the village. He should from time to time warn 
the people that they must take all unvaccinated children to be vaccin- 
ated at the next visit of the vaccinator. Repetition after attain- 
ing puberty is a great additional safeguard. 

Fovorish flonnon — Before this comes on, the Headman should 
have a meeting of the people, and show them how they may do 
much to protect themselves against an attack. The precautions 
are given at page 35. 

CHiolora.— Particular care should be taken when any outbreak of 
cholera is threatening. See page 36-38. 

Boguitration of Births and Deaths.— Government now requires 
an account to be given of all births and deaths, and the people are 
carefully numbered every ten years. The ignorant do not see the 
use pf this ; many think that it is to enable more taxes to be im- 
posed. On the contrary, it does great good, and has nothing to 
do with taxation. 

Every father wishes his children to be healthy and happy. 
When they go to different parts of the country, after they gvow up, 
the father wishes them to send letters, letting him know whether 
they are well or ill. 

It is somewhat the same with Government. A good king is like 
the father of his people. With millions of subjects, a king can 
only know how they are by his officers reporting births and deaths. 
When the births fall below the proper number, it shows that the 
people are not prosperous. When the deaths are more numerous 
than they ought to be, inquiry is made into the cause, and it is 
sought to be remedied. If births and deaths are not reported. 
Government is like a father who does not know whether his children 
are alive or dead, and is thereby hindered from doing any thing 
to benefit them. 
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This registration of births and deaths has been carried out in 
England for some time with great advantage. It has caused much 
to be done to improve the health of the people. Formerly about 
eighteen soldiers died a year out of every 1000 : now there are only 
about eight a year out of thef same number* Government wishes 
sickness and death to be reduced in the same way in this country. 

The Headman should warn the villagers that, whenever any 
birth or death occurs in their houses, it should be reported within 
24 hours, that it may be duly entered in the village register. 

Disposal of ths BcMftd — The burning ghats onariver shouldalways 
be below the place ivom. which drinking water is drawn. No burial 
ground ought to be allowed inside the village, and all graves ought 
to be 6 feet deep. The Headman should see to this. 

Punishments — Certain Headmen have power to punish by a 
fine or confinement persons who defile tanks, or wells, who deposit 
rubbish in forbidden places, who commit nuisance, &c. It is best 
to get the people to understand the advantages of these rules, so 
that they may willingly carry them out. At the same time, they 
may be warned that if they persist in breaking them, they will be 
punished. 

By carrying out the foregoing suggestions, not only will there 
result a great saving of life from cholera, fevers and other diseases, 
but the villagers will enjoy better health than they did before, and 
their children will grow up well and strong, and all classes will 
recognise the truth of the English proverb, that health is wealth.^ 



DUTIES OF MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONERS. 

The Royal Commission of 1859 gave the following account of the 
general sanitary condition of Indian towns : — 

" The towns and bazaars in the vicinity of lines are in the worst pos- 
sible sanitary state — undrained, nnpaved, badly cleansed, often teeming 
with offensive and dangeix)us nuisances, with tanks, pools, and badly 
made surface-gattera containing filth and foul water ; the ai*ea over- 
crowded with houses put up without order or regularity, the external 
ventilation obstructed and the houses over-crowded with people, no 
public latrines and every spare plot ground covered with filth in con- 
sequence ; no water-supply except what is obtained from bad shallow 
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* The remarks on Village Sanitation are chiefly taken from a Paper by Dr. 
Hewlett, the able and enthusiastic Sanitary Commissioner of Bombay, based 
on the Memorandum of the Army Sanitary Commission. Notices in the 
Coimhatore Onzettet by Mr. Wedderburn, while Collector, have also supplied 
some materials. There is an excellent dialogue on the subject by Dr. Bellew, 
formerly Sanitary Commissioner in the Punjab, in his Report for 1880 (pp. 
78, 79), but it has not been within reach of the compiler. 
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wells, and unwholesome and doubtful fcanks. These towns and bazaars 
ai'o the earliest seats of epidemics, befoi'e their ravages extend to the 
Eui-opean troops in the vicinity. The arrangements for the prevention 
of disease ai'e either non-e:(istent or most deficient."* 

Since 1859 the number of Municipalities has been considerably 
increased. In 1883 there were 761, with a population of 14,295,502, 
and an income of 308 lakhs.t Considerable improvements have 
been made in some cases, but vastly more yet remains to be done. 

Some Municipal Commissioners take a warm interest in promoting 
the welfare of the people ; but others look merely to their own 
honor, or even their own gain, or to providing for some of their 
relations. 

The preceding chapters explain in detail the chief sanitary duties 
of Commissioners. A brief summary, with a few additional remarks, 
is all that is necessary. 

1 • Water Supply. 

2. Latrine and Scavenging Arrangements. 

3. Drainage. — The Memorandum of the Army Sanitary Com- 
mission says: 

At present the only kind of dmnage suitable for small towns is open 
surface drainage, can-ied along lanes and streets to some convenient 
outlet. All covered drains should be avoided. The surfaces of lapes and 
streets should be so graded so as to allow rain water to pass readily to 
the surface drain and the dmn should have a shallow water-tight 
section. 

The material should be of the best and cheapest to be obtained on the 
spot. Cut stone or concrete or asplialte might be used, or masonry or 
close-fitting vitrified brick ; but in any case it is absolutely necessary 
that the channel should be laid true, have a sufficient fall, and that all 
the joints should be water-tight. Open cuts in the earth are of no use, 
but are on the contrary to bo avoided, as leading to a damp unwhole- 
some state of the sub-soil. 

Shallow saucer- sectioned surface drains can be kept clean by sweeping 
or by thi*owing water into them. With due care in cleansing with fresh 
water, there would be no risk in allowing water used by households for 
washing and bathing to run into the surface drains. 

Ibrkets. — These should be watched. Damaged grain, decaying 
vegetables or meat, should not be allowed to be sold. 

Unwholesome Trades. — Tanners and dyers should be obliged to 
work in some outskirt or little frequented part of the town. 
Slaughter-houses should be kept clean. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries. — These should be provided in all 
towns. There should be a ward for women in connection with Lady 
Dufferin's scheme. 

* Quoted by Mr. Justice Cunningham, p. 9. f Decennial Review, p. 59. J 
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MisceUaneoiis Improvements.— ^All ruinous buildings should bo 
removed, and the ground levelled. When possible, crooked streets 
should be straightened to allow the fi-ee passage of air. 

Any foul unwholesome surfaces of ground can readily be improved 
by covering the area with a few inches of fresh earth, which is by 
far the best disinfectant. 

The general health of small towns may be much improved by 
removing all useless jungle, by lopping the lower branches of trees 
so as to improve the external ventilation, and by planting trees on 
wet or damp ground within or near the town, a measure which dries 
the ground and purifies the air. Tree planting along the public 
roads is also beneficial to health. 

Open squares, public parks, and gardens are of great benefit. In 
England these are sometimes presented to towns by wealthy 
benevolent individuals. Wells and such like gifts are sometimes 
made in India. They are a far more useful mode of expending 
money than in squandering it on show or feeding lazy vagrants. 

FimcUi. — The great obstacle to sanitary improvement is want of 
money. This, however, chiefly applies to extensive undertakings. 
But many valuable measures need not be expensive. All the 
materials and labour required are on the spot, and most of the work 
could be done by the inhabitants of houses themselves; and they 
ought to be required either to do what is necessary or pay for the 
doing of it, on the well-understood principle that an unhealthy house 
is not only dangerous to its own inmates, but also to its neighbours 
and to the town generally.* 

By thorough distribution of the outlay, very much may be done. 
Some of the streets in Benares are so narrow as not to admit 
carriages. Half a century ago the roadway was mud-^very dusty 
in the dry weather and almost knee-deep during the rains. An 
energetic magistrate required the owner of each house to bear his 
share of the cost of paving the streets with smooth flat stones. There 
was a great outcry against it at the time as a piece of grievous 
zulunii but when the work was executed the people felt its great 
advantage. 

The Owners of houses may justly be required to pay for drains in 
front of their property. 

Loans should be avoided as far as possible. A few public-spirited 
men can often get the inhabitants to subscribe what is required in 
ordinary cases* 

For extensive undertakings, as water-works, loans will be neces- 
sary. Until 1879 the law was that Municipalities might borrow of 
the Government and of the Government alone. In 1879 this policy 

* Hanj of the foregoing remarks are from the " Snggestionsof the Army Sanitary 
Commission." 
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was abandoned. It was done probably to give less trouble, and to 
obviate the large apparent increase of State indebtedness. But it was 
a great wrong to the Municipalities. Government can borrow at 
4 per cent. Municipalities must pay much more. The pseudo- 
patriots, English or Indian, who declaim against Government incur- 
ring debt for any object, are in reality enemies of the country. 
There should be a return to the old rule. 

As already mentioned. Government can borrow at 4 per cent. 
Municipalities might pay 6 per cent, — 2 per cent going as a Sink- 
ing Fund to pay off the principal. 

The remarks of Mr. Justice Cunningham under this head 
deserve consideration. 



ALL INTERESTED IN SANITARY REFORM. 

Thd recent National Congresses have awakened much enthusiasm 
in many of the people ; but some Muhammadans have kept aloof, 
thinking that their welfare might be better promoted by other 
means. In protection from disease and death, the adherents of 
every creed are equally concerned. So also are all classes, high 
or low, rich or poor. 

. If people are too selfish to care for their neighbours, even for 
their own sakes and that of their families, they should endeavour 
to improve the sanitary condition of the place in which they live. 
Although attention to the rules of health in one's own household is 
a great safeguard, yet when an epidemic prevails all around, the 
cleanest homes may yield their victims. 

Mr. Justice Cunningham, in a Calcutta address, showed the 
advantages of sanitary reform in the following striking manner : — 

"Imagine that a good angel came to-night into this room, and 
offered every person in it and all his household in Calcutta, another 
five years of life. Ah ! you will say, that is what happens in 
fairy stories. What a boon it would be thought! With what 
rapture of gratitude it would be accepted ! With what prayers and 
supplications would that beneficent being bo beset to extend a 
similar boon to other communities. Now that good angel does 
literally come and make that oflFer to every community. The offer 
in many cases had been accepted and the boon conferred. In many 
cities she has actually of late lengthened the average life of the 
community by five years or more. Her name is Science, and 
Science is only another name for well-informed common sense. 
She offers it here in Calcutta ; but then it is on certain conditions 
— simple, easy, intelligible, but essential. 

" In the name of common sense, of common humanity, in the 
name of that beneficent utilitarianism which regards all knowled{ 
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as ^ a rich store-house for the relief of man's estate' — aye, in the 
name of that great Being who made all men and would not that 
any should perish, — who has fashioned man's frame after a wonder- 
ful pattern, and who, we may suppose, cares not to see His fair 
handiwork marred and destroyed by man's ignorance and folly : — 
we ask you to say — and to say in unmistakeable terms — that this 
good angel's offer shall be accepted."* 

The statements in the foregoing pages are facts — not fancies. 
Their accuracy can be proved beyond the shadow of a doubt. The 
statement made on the title page maybe repeated, that efficient 
Sanitary Reform in India would save every year lakhs of lives, and 
prevent crores of cases of disease. 



SPIRITUAL HEALTH. 

We have souls as well as bodies. Our bodies must die, but our 
souls will live for ever, either in happiness or misery. It is of far 
more importance to enjoy spiritual than bodily health. 

Are our souls in health ? Alas, no. Every one has the leprosy of 
sin. In God's sight we are, as it were, covered from head to foot 
with putrefying sores. Even young children that can hardly speak 
show that they have sinful hearts by their anger, and by trying 
at times to beat their mothers. Who can count up the wicked 
thoughts, words, and deeds of which we have been guilty ! 

No bathing can cure the leprosy of the body : no bathing at 
supposed holy places can^wash away sin. There is only one Phy- 
sician of souls, the Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son of the one true 
God. The medicine cost Him His precious life. He became man 
and died in our room. Go to Him in prayer. Say, from the 
heart, " Lord, if Thou wilt/ Thou canst make me clean." His gra- 
cious answer will be, *'Iwill; be thou clean." Your sins will be 
forgiven for the sake of Christ, and God will give you His Holy 
Spirit to cleanse your heart and make it pure and lovely. At death 
you will go to dwell for ever in God's palace above. 

Attend to religion now.. Too many people think that they may 
live in sin and forgetfulness of God, whilst they have their health, 
and that it is time enough to begin to care for their souls when 
they are on a sick bed. This is a great mistake. 

Now accept the gracious invitation of your Father in heaven, and 
try in every thing to please Him. Obey His laws for the health of 
the body; obey His laws in the Bible for the health of the soul. 
Seek to fight against disease, ignorance, and misery. Thus will 
your life be happy and useful, according to God's loving will. 

* Journal of the Calcutta Health Society, April, 1885. 
PRINTBP AT THE M. E. PUBLISHING HOUSIS, VEPERT, MAbRAS. 1890. 
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Supposed Inckbasinq Povkety. 

The Kali Ynga. — ^In every Indian bazar the expression may be 
heard almost dttily, " This is the Kali Yuga," the Iron Age. The 
venerable Vedio Sishi Parasara^ in the Vishnu Parana^ thus de- 
scribes some of its evils : — 

" The observance of caste, order and institutes will not prevail in the 
Kali Age... Men of all degrees will conceit themselves to be equal with 
Brahmins. Cows will be held in esteem only as they supply milk. The 
people will be almost always in dread of dearth, and apprehensive of 
scarcity ; they will all live, like anchorets, upon leaves and roots and 
fruits, and put a period to their lives through fear of famine and want. 
...Princes, instead of protecting, will plunder their subjects... Women will 
bear children at the age of five, six, or seven years ; and men beget them 
when they are eight, nine or ten. A man will be grey when he is twelve ; 
and no one will exceed twenty years of life."* 

What a sad contrast to the Krita (Golden) Age, when the fruits 
of the earth were obtained by the mere wish^ and men lived four 
thousand years ! 

Mr. S. M. Hossain says that in Oudh people of all classes in 1864 
were sighing after their lost Nawabi times, in which the seasons 
were favourable, when the fields yielded twice as much as they do 
now, and cows gave eight times as much milk.t 

English testimony may also be quoted to the effect that this is 
Indians Iron Age. The socialist, Mr. Hyndman, who some time ago 
figured in the London riots, describes her as " Bleeding to Death^^J 
under British rapacity, folly and wickedness. Another English- 
man, Mr. Seymour Keay, endeavours to support his doctrine of the 
" Spoliation of India,^' by garbled quotations from Indian statesmen 
like Sir Bartle Frere and others, making them assert the very 

* Wilson's Translation of the Vishnu Parana, pp. 622-624. 

t Our Difficulties and Wants in India, pp. 3, 7. 

X *'' Bleeding to Death" certainly describes the state of Mr. Hyndman's own 
finances. He was sammoned in a London Court on account of his own debts and 
those of his wife. His wife appeared and stated that her husband earned nothing, 
but went about lecturing for which he received dinners but no pay. They were 
dependent upon the assistance of relations and friends ; money had been borrowed in 
all directions, and their furniture had been pawned. As a rule, a bankrupt is not 
the best adviser with regard to money matters. 
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reverse of what they intended. Even well-meaning men, like 
Major Osborn, have made similar statements. 

It is not surprising that the foregoing English opinions should 
be readily accepted as correct by many in India. 

The following extract from the Poona Sarva Janik Sahlia Jour- 
nal undoubtedly expresses the general feeling of the people : 

" On a calm and comprehenBive review of the economic situation in 
India, it is impossible to resist the conviction that, in spite of all tbo 
benevolent intentions and efforts of government, in spite of railways and 
canals, and in spite too, of growing trade and extending agriculture, the 
country is getting day by day poorer in material wealth as well as 
weaker in productive capacity and energy." 

Blame laid chiefly at the door of the British Government.— 

Oq this point there is equal unanimity. Rai Bahadur Sabapathy 
Mudaliar^ of Bellary, says : "We all attribute the poverty of India 
to the mismanagement of our rulers.** Mr. S. M. Hossain thus 
points out one great use of Governments both in India and 
Ireland : — 

** To bear on its shoulders the blame for all sorts of grievances that 
arise in tlie community by accident, by natural or unnatural causes, or 
even by the fault of its members.** 

" It seems natural that it gives some sort of comfort and relief to lazy 
people who will do not anything for themselves to put the blame of their 
idleness and of the distress that originates from this source on some 
other person or cause. 

" We Asiatics had, for a long time, an object for our fault-finding 

which we all called Kismat (fate) Now we are abandoning Kis- 

mat and have substituted the Government as the object of our censure. 
In short, as of old, we used to depend on Kismat^ hoping that it would do 
everything for us ; so now we expect that Government will do the same. 
But Kisviat was a power which we could not fight or argue for not 
doing what we requii-ed of it, and we could simply console ourselves, by 
blaming it ; but Government, being a visible object, besides blaming it, 
we can remonstrate with it, and grumble till our wishes are fulfilled, or 
show our annoyance if they are not acceded to."* 

The " comfortable'* doctrine is held by the Hindus that all their 
miseries, including pestilenf^e and deficient rainfall, are caused by 
the sins of their rulers — not hy their own. During a famine in North 
India some years ago, the ryots, in a petition to Government, re- 
commended " searchings of heart*' on the part of the authorities. 
Was not the famine sent as a punishment for their oppression of 
the poor ! 

MischievousEfEiectsof the Popular Notion. — It is of very great 
importance that there should be a friendly feeling between Euro- 

* Our Difficulties and Wants pp. 14, 15. 
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pediUs and Indians. Every man of any intelligence acknowledges 
that it woald be A great misfortune to India if the English were to 
withdraw from it at present. The most strenuous effiorts of both 
are needed to remedy the evils under which India suffers. Any 
false idea exciting alienation between the two races is much to be' 
deprecated. 

India is the stronghold of caste. Englishmen are MlechchaSj 
"barbarians, sinners.'^* Race hatred is gratified and a cheap 
reputation for patriotism earned by maligning them and their rule. 

The Edinburgh Review remarks : — 

" Nor will the best intentions and the highest administrative princi- 
ples in India save a government from incessant misrepresentation and 
violent calumny." January, 1884. p. 14. 

It would not be surprising if, instead of loyalty, there should 
be excited a rabid hatred of England, worthy of American Irish. 

The influence on Englishmen is also injurious. Honourable men 
are apt to feel soured against those who hold them up as robbers 
and swindlers. Feelings of contempt and antipathy are awakened 
in others. 

Extenuation is to be found in the circumstances of the country. 
People can be expected to measure others only by their own 
standard. There is also the encouragement that the best men in 
India give the British Government credit for what it has done, and 
make allowances for the diflSculties which have prevented still 
greater results. 

Nor is this the worst of the evil. Measures on which the well- 
being of the country mainly depends are neglected for politics. The 
Indian Mirror, a Calcutta daily Native paper, says : — 

** The Bengali boy of the period, who is scarcely out of his teens, 
talks of politics. Such is the case with politics among the Bengalis in 
Bengal. We are now talking politics to death ; and though we are our- 
selves always in the thick of politics, we must confess that politics has 
positively become the bane of oar society, because we are giving this 
undue prominence to it to the neglect and at the sacrifice of other ques- 
tions, in which our present progress and future welfare are materially 
involved, "t 

The same remark applies, more or less, to other parts of India. 

While men of mature age and wide experience may take up 
politics with advantage, young men will do much better in endeavour- 
ing to improve their own minds and in attending to business. The 
results in Mr. Hyndman's case are not encouraging. 

Political reform is far more popular than social or religious 

* Theso aro the two meanings given of the word by Benfey in his Sanakr*- 
Bictionary. ^^ 

t Quoted in Concord, Oct. 3, 188G. jfl 
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reform. lb does not involve any' self-denial — ^rather the reverse. 
Radicalism in England holds ont the bait of ^' three acres and a 
cow.^' Here, no doabt^ the prospect of a good appointment as the 
result of agitation is the motive with some. It is admitted that 
there are good men who advocate the cause without any selfish 
ends in view ; but human nature is the same everywhere, and the 
'' spoils of office'^ must have their influence on Eastern as well as on 
Western Aryans. 

An attempt will now be made to enquire into the real results of 
British rule in India so far as the physical condition of the people 
is concerned. The writer has no hope of making the slightest 
impressions upon some. 

" A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still." 

Sir William Jones quotes the saying from a Hindu author : 
•'Whoever obstinately adheres to a set of opinions may at last bring 
himself to believe that the freshest sandalwood is a flame of fire.^' 

^' Any stick is good enough to beat a dog with. Gross mis- 
representations which have been refuted again and again, will be 
re-iterated by pseudo-patriots, and applauded by those who regard 
any counter-evidence as the " distortion of facts" by an interested 
" Indian* bureaucracy.*' 

False Ideas about the Past. 

*' The past," Tennyson says, 

" Shall always wear 
A glory from its being far.** 

The ignorant and half-educated in all ages and in all countries 
have looked upon the past as the Golden, and the present as 
the Iron, Age. Ten centuries before the Christian era, Solomon 
gave the caution, " Say not the former days were better than 
these ; for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this." The poet 
Horace lived in the Augustine age of Rome, yet there were then 
*' praisers of bygone times." Indians now entertain exactly the 
same feelings with regard to the declension of their country as 
Englishmen who talk of the " good old times.*' Maeaulay, in his 
Hist(yry of England, thus combats the 

" Delusion which leads men to overrate the happiness of preceding 
generations." 

" In truth we are under a deception similar to that which misleads 
the traveller in the Arabian desert. Beneath the caravan all is dry 
and bare ; but far in advance and far in the rear, is the semblance of 
refreshing waters. The pilgrims hasten forward and find nothing but 
sand where, an hour before, they had seen a lake. They turn their eyes 
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and see a lake where, an honr before, they were toiling throngh sand. A 
similar illnsion seems to haunt nations through every stage of the long 
progress from poverty and barbarism to the highest degrees of opulence 
and civilisation. Bot, if we resolutely chase the mirage backward, we 
shall find it recede before us into the regions of fabulous antiquity. It is 
now the fashion to place the golden age of England in times when noble 
men were destitute of comforts the want of which would be intolerable 
to a modem footman . . . when men died faster in the purest country air 
than they now die in the most pestilential lanes of our towns, and when 
men died faster in the lanes of our towns than they now die on the coast 
of Guiana.'' 

" Since childhood I have been seeing nothing but progress, and 
hearing of nothing but decay .*^ The evils now complained of are, 
he says, "with scarcely an exception old. That which is new ,is 
the intelligence which discerns^ and* the humanity which remedies 
them.'' 

The words of Burke, applied to England last century, exactly 
represent the state of Native feeling in this country at present : — 

" These birds of evil presage at all times have grated our ears with their 
melancholy song ; and by some strange fatality or other, it has generally 
happened that they have poured forth their loudest and deepest lamenta- 
tions at the periods of our most abundant prosperity.*** 

The Hindus are specially liable to entertain false notions of the 
past. The Cambridge Professor of Sanskrit says, " The very word 
history has no corresponding Indian expression. Prom the very 
earliest ages down to the present times, the Hindu mind seems 
never to have conceived such an idea as an authentic record oE 
past facts based on evidence." Poetry and books like the Vishnu 
Parana have furnished their ideas of bygone days. 

Progress under British Bulb. 

Under this head will be mentioned several points, showing that 
the condition of the country has improved since it came under the 
British Government. 

1 . War has been replaced by Peace. — Before the commencement 
of British rule, as Lord Dafferin said at Ajmere, " scarcely a twelve- 
months passed without the fair fields of India being watered with 
the blood of thousands of her children.'^ The Rig Veda shows 
abundantly the fierce contests between the Aryan invaders and the 
aboriginal Dasyus. Indra, after being invited by the former to 
" quaff the soma juice abundantly," was urged to destroy their 
enemies : '* Hurl thy hottest thunderbolt upon them ! Uproot 
them ! Cleave them asunder !" 

''Sometimes an Aryan leader fought with an Aryan leader. The 

* Qaotcd in Finances and PuUie Works of India, p. 12. 
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cause of such a civil dissension might be jealousy or ambition 

The war of invasion lasted for centuries."* 

As already mentioned, India has no history properly so called. 
The legends, however, indicate sanguinary struggles. "Thrice seven 
times did Parasurama clear the earth of the Kshatriya caste, and he 
filled with their blood five large lakes." The great Indian epic, the 
Mahabharata, relates a succession of battles, ending in the almost 
entire destruction of the contending parties. 

The country was divided into a number of kingdoms, leading to 
frequent wars. Dynasty after dynasty succeeded each other. 

About 520 B. c. Darias, King of Persia, invaded India, and 
annexed part of the country. His success probably Jed Alexander 
the Great to follow his example in 327 b. c. For more than 800 
years there was a struggle against Greco-Bactrian and Scythian 
inroads. Chandra Gupta and Vikraraaditiya partly won their fame 
by successfully contending with the invaders. 

The numerous invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni are well known. 
They were followed by a long series of similar expeditions. 

" India," says Dr. Hunter, ** has, at its north-eastern and northwestern 
corners, two opposite sets of gateways which connect it with the 
rest of Asia. Through these gateways, successive hordes of invaders 
have poured into India, and in the last century the process was still 
going on. Each set of new-comers plundered and massacred without 
mercy and without restraint. During 700 years the warring races 
of Central Asia and Afghanistan filled up their measure of bloodshed 
and pillage to the full. Sometimes they returned with their spoil 
to their mountains, leaving desolation behind ; sometimes they killed 
off or drove out the former inhabitants and settled down in India 
as lords of the soil ; sometimes they founded imperial dynasties destined 
to be crushed, each in its turn, by a new host swarming into India 
through the Afghan passes. 

** The precise meaning of the word invasion in India during the last 
century may be gathered from the following facts. It signified not 
merely a host of twenty to a hundred thousand barbarians on the march, 
paying for nothing, and eating up every town, and cottage, and farmyard ; 
burning and slaughtering on the slightest provocation, and often in 
mere sport. It usually also meant a grand final sack and massacre at 
the capital of the invaded country." 

The plan of the Russian general Skobeloff for the invasion of 
India was as follows : — 

" It would be our chief duty to organise masses of Asiatic cavalry 
and hurling them on India as our vanguard under the banner of blood 
and rapine, thus bring back the days of Tamerlane.** 

* Kunte's Vicissitvdes of Indian Civilization^ p. 121. 
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Tennyson, in a recent poem, thus refers to Tamerlane, or 

Timur : — 

" Ages after, while in Asia, he that led the wild Moguls, 
Timur built his ghastly tower of eighty thousand skulls." 

A brief account of Tamerlane's doings in India will explain 
what Skobeloff proposed. 

In 1398 Timur (Tamerlane) entered India at the head of a vast 
Tartar horde. He defeated Mahmud Tughlak under the walls of 
Delhi, and entered the capital. For five days the city was given up 
to plunder and massacre, during which Timur was employed in 
giving a grand entertainment to his oflScers. Some streets were ren- 
dered impassable by heaps of dead. Part of the inhabitants had fled for 
safety to old Delhi. The Muhammadan historian says that Timur's 
men followed them, and "sent to the abyss of hell the souls of these 
infidels, of whose heads they erected towers, and gave their bodies 
for food to the birds and beasts of prey. Never was such a terrible 
slaughter and desolation heard of.'' Timur and his army next took 
Meerut. The same Muhammadan writer says, " They flayed alive 
all the infidels of this place, they made slaves of their wives and 
children ; they set fire to everything, and razed the walls ; so that 
this town was soon reduced to ashes."* 

During last century, in the space of twenty-three years, six 
inroads took place on a large scale. 

" The first was led by a soldier of fortune from Persia, who slaughtered 
Afghan and Indian alike ; the last five were regular Afghan invasions. 

" On this first of the six invasions, SOOOf men, women, and children 
were hacked to pieces in one forenoon in the streets of Delhi. Bat 
the Persian general knew how to stop the massacre at his pleasure. 
The Afghan leaders had less authority, and their five great invasions 
during the thirteen middle years of the last century form one of the 
most appalling tales of bloodshed and wanton cruelty ever inflicted on 
the human race. In one of these invasions, the miserable capital, Delhi, 
again opened her gates and received the Afghans as guests. Yet for 
several weeks, not merely for six hours on this'occasion, the citizens 
were exposed to every foul enormity which a barbarian army could 
practise on a prostrate foe. Meanwhile the Afghan cavalry were scour- 
ing the country, slaying, burning and mutilating in the meanest hamlet 
as in the greatest town. They took especial delight in sacking the holy 
places of the Hindus, and murdering the defenceless votaries at the 
shrines. For example, one gang of 25,000 Afghan horsemen swooped 
down upon the sacred city of Muttra during a festival, while it was 
thronged with peaceful Hindu pilgrims engaged in their devotions. They 
burned the houses together with their inmates, slaughtering others 
with the sword and lance, hauling off into captivity maidens and youths, 
women and children. In the temples they slaughtered cows and smeared 
the images and pavement with blood. 

* History of Timur Bog by Cherefoddin Ali. 

t So Scott. Elphinstone thinks 30,000 nearer the truth. 
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" The border-land between Afghanisfcan and India lay silent and waste ; 
indeed districts far within the frontier, which had once been densely 
inhabited, and which are now again thickly peopled, were swept bare of 
inhabitants."* 

It was the same on the north-east frontier : — 

" The history of the fertile valley of Assam, in the north-eastern corner 
of India, is one long narrative of invasion and extermination. Anciently 
the seat of a powerful Hindu kingdom, whose ruined forts of massive 
hewn stone we find buried in the jungle, Asnam was devastated, like the 
rest of Eastern Bengal, by the fanatical Muhammadan invaders in the 
fifteenth century from the west. A fierce aboriginal race (the Koch) 
next swooped down on it from the north. They in turn were crushed by 
another aboriginal race (the Ahams) from the east ; and these again 
were being exterminated by the Burmese from the south, when they 
implored the English to interfere. During the last century, large tracts 
of Assam were depopulated, and throughout that province and Eastern 
Bengal 30,000 square miles of fertile frontier districts lay waste. 

" The task of reclaiming these tracts has been a heavy one. In the now 
prosperous districts of Goalpara with its half-million of inhabitants more 
money was spent, until 25 years ago, by Government in rewards for 
killing the wild animals than the whole sum realised from the land 
revenue. Not less than 13,000 square miles of border district have been 
reclaimed, and yield each year at the lowest estimate eighteen millions 
sterling worth of prodace, or more than the average normal cost of the 
Indian army and the whole defence of the Indian Empire." 

*' Even the sea was a source of danger. On the Bay of Bengal, the 
pirates from the Burmese coast sailed up the great rivers, burning the 
villages, massacring or carrying off into slavery the inhabitants. On the 
other side of the peninsula, in the Indian Ocean, piracy was conducted 
on a grander scale. Wealthy rajas kept up luxurious courts upon the 
extortions which their pirate fleets levied from trading vessels and from 
the villages along the coast."t 

But India suffered from intestine wars as well as from foreign 
invasions. 

Mahomed Shah, Saltan of Gulburga^ provoked a quarrel with 
the Hindu Maharaja of Yijayanagar^ and swore an oath on the 
Koran that '' he would not sheath the sword till he had put to death 
a hundred thousand infidels.^' The desolation caused in the war 
which ensued was terrible. The Muhammadan '* historian records, 
with ill-concealed, exultation, that from first to last 500,000 ' infidels' 
had fallen before the sword of the true believers, ' and that the 
Garnatic did not recover this depopulation for ages.' "J 

Macaulay thus describes the ravages of the Mahrattas ;— 

" The highlands which border on the western coast of India poured 

* England,^ 8 Work in India^ pp. 7, 8. 

f do. do. pp. 10, II. 

X Meadows Taylor, Indian History, pp. 16J, 162, 
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forth a yet more formidable race which was long the terror of every 
native power, and which yielded only to the genins of England. It was 
under the reign of Aumngzebe that the wild clan of plunderers first 
descended from their mountains. Soon after his death every corner of 
his wide empire learned to tremble at the mighty name of the Mahrattas. 
Many fertile viceroyalties were entirely subdned by them. Their 
dominions stretched across the peninsula from sea to sea. Mahratta 
captains reigned at Poona, at Gwalior, in Guzerat, in Berar, and in 
Tanjore. Nor did they, though they had become great sovereigns, 
therefore cease to be freebooters. They still retained the predatory 
habits of their forefathers. Every region which was not subject to 
their rule was wasted by their incursions. Wherever their kettle-drams 
were heard, the peasant threw his bag of rice on his shoulder, hid his 
small savings in his girdle, and fled with his wife and children to the 
mountain or the jangle. Many provinces redeemed the harvests by 
the payment of an annual ransom. Even the wretched phantom who 
still bore the imperial title stooped to pay this ignominious black mail. 
The camp-fires of one rapacious leader were seen from the walls of the 
palace of Delhi ; another at the head of his innumerable cavalry descended 
year after year on the rice fields of Bengal.'' 

Tanks are pointed out in Bengal into which women threw them- 
selves to escape dishonour. Calcutta had to be defended by what 
was called the ^^ Mahratta Ditch.'' 

When, a few years ago, Sindia and Holkar met in a friendly way, 
it was remarked that there had not been any similar meeting for 
more than a century before. 

In 1883 the entire cost of the Indian army was £17,440,000. 
The monthly payment per head was 1 anna 2 pies for protection 
against all external enemies and to secure internal peace. As 
mentioned above, the value of the produce of one province reclaimed 
from ruin would alone meet the whole outlay. 

2. Crime has been repressed- — In all countries there are thieves, 
but the peculiarity of India is that it had over a hundred robber 
castes, just as there were soldier castes and writer castes, and that 
men went out to prey upon the property of their fellows — and if 
need be on their lives — with strict religious observances, strong in 
the belief that they were only fulfilling their destiny and doing good 
service to the deity whom they adored. They gloried in their 
exploits as sportsmen do, and talked over a successful gang- robbery 
with its attendant murders, as European gentlemen talk over their 
tiger hunts. Besides these there were also robberies committed by 
men not born and bred to the profession. 

After the usual sacrifices, gangs set out in parties of thirty or 
forty, disguised as travellers or pilgrims. Their principal weapon 
was the spear. The head was carried about concealed on their 
persons ; the handles served as walking sticks. Scouts or confodHy 
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ates informed them where there was a rich man's house. When 
all arrangements had been made, they advanced to the attack. 

It was always a nocturnal surprise. With flamiug torches and 
spears glittering in the broad lights they came suddenly on the 
sleeping inhabitants of the doomed honse, and either roused them 
with their noise or pricked them up with the points of their weapons. 
It often happened that the luckless inhabitants^ confused^ bewilder- 
ed^ panic struck^ like people under the influence of a fearful dream^ 
did all that they were directed to do— pointed out the places where 
their wealth was hidden^ and went like sheep to the slaughter. If 
the dakoits thought that all the property was not given up^ torture 
was applied. Earrings were sometimes torn away^ hands and feet 
were chopped oS as the easiest mode of removing the ornaments. 
In England a gang of robbers could not exist for a single day when 
it was known. Every influential man in the neighbourhood and 
the constabulary would aid in their capture. But in India the 
reverse was the case. The zemindar^ or landed proprietor, and 
the headman of the village^ harboured the robbers and shared in 
their spoil. 

The gangs were not limited to thirty or forty. In 1773 it was 
reported that a whole body of sepoys and their English leader were 
cut ofE by a robber horde. The Pindaris sometimes went in bands 
of 20,000 horseman, carrying ofE immense booty. To surround 
them. Lord Hastings had to employ not less than 115,000 men. 

Thuggism was another peculiar Indian institution. 

Thugs were professional murderers who worshipped the goddess 
Kali, or Devi. They existed in large numbers in many parts of 
India for more than two thousand years. Divine sanction was 
claimed for their horrible trade. It was said that the goddess gave 
their ancestors waistbands with which to destroy, first demons, and 
then men, by strangulation. '' I am a Thug of the royal records,** 
«aid one of these murderers ; " I and my fathers have been Thugs 
for twenty generations.'* 

The Thugs, for the most part, belonged to particular villages, 
where they left their wives and children ; and they outwardly 
followed some peaceable calling. They cultivated the fields — ^rented 
a few acres of land — or Employed labouring men to work under 
them. A Thug set out on his dreadful journey, and every one in 
the village knew the cause of his departure. A certain amount of 
hush-money was paid to the zemindar or headman, and the police 
oJSicials, in the same manner, were bribed into silence. 

Before going on their expeditions, Thugs made offerings to the 
goddess, and carefully attended to the omens through which they 
supposed that she made known her wishes. They assumed many 
different disguises, and played many different parts. There was 
nothing to distinguish them from ordinary travellers. A party of 
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them woald accosfc a wayfarer going homewards from a jonrney. 
Cheerf al talk and song would win his hearty and he would tell them 
freely of his private afEairs^ of his wife and children he was going 
to meet^ after long years of absence^ toil^ and suffering. Watching 
a favourable opportunity on the skirts of some jangle^ one of the 
Thugs would throw his turban cloth round the neck of their victim. 
Another^ seizing the other end of the cloth^ would draw it tightly 
round ; whilst a third would seize the man by the legs^ and throw 
him on the ground. There could be no resistance. The work was 
quickly done. The body was then stripped, the property secured^ 
and very soon the corpse was buried. The Thugs would afterwards 
kindle a fire beside the grave, and feast as heartily, sing as merrily, 
and sleep as soundly as if they had committed an act of the greatest 
merit. No compunctions visited the Thugs. An English officer 
asked one of them, " Did you never feel pity for the old men and 
young children whom you murdered while they were sitting quietly 
by you V* " Never/* was the answer. 

Such was the confidence of the Thugs in the protecting power 
of the goddess, that they believed that she would not only, if 
religiously served, shield them from harm, but visit with her 
wrath all who injured them. But this claim did not stand the test. 
When Thugee was brought under the notice of the British Gov- 
ernment, Lord William Bentinck appointed Colonel Sleeman, with 
several assistants, to take measures for its suppression. Within a 
few years this abominable system was destroyed. Colonel Sleeman 
established schools of industry at Jubbulpore, with a view of afford- 
ing employment to adult approvers, and of educating their children.* 

The late Maharaja of Gwalior thus bears testimony to the former 
and present state of things : — 

** Your prestige fills men's minds to an extent which to men who know 
how things were carried on scarce fifty years ago, seems beyond belief. 
Within that period when Mahrattas went from time to time from 
Gwalior to'the Deccan, small bodies were not safe. The departure was 
an epoch in the year. Their friends parted from them knowing that 
they had to set out on a journey of danger — perils through thugs, rob- 
bers, spoliation and black-mail levied on them by the states through 
which they must pass : these things men not old still speak of. Now all 
pass to and fro without danger or hindrance — the poorest traveller feels 
as safe as the richest — for you make as much effort to protect the poor 
as the rich. I never put myself on the mail-cart, tmattended and per- 
haps unknown, without appreciating the strength of your rule. It is a 
substance — I leave Gwalior without apprehension, and my absence occa- 
sions no distrust." 

It was the same throughout India. An old American friend 
who resided at Madura, in the Madras Presidency, told the writet 

^^^■^-'^^— — ^i^— ^ ■■■ II I ■■■■ ■■■■ ■■■ ■■■■■ ■■■■■ MM.^ ■■■»■ ■■■ ■■■■ '■■' III — 

* Chiefly abridged from Kaye*B " Administration of the Sast India Company." 
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that when he first came to the district there were old men who re- 
membered the time when no one could venture after dusk beyond 
the walls of the city without being stripped to the " skin of his 
teeth." Even in English mansions in Calcutta the outer door had 
to be locked at the commencement of each meal to prevent the 
plate from being stolen. 

It was the insecurity of property which led to burying valuables, 
although often this did not avail agiiinst dakoits, torture being 
applied to obtain possession of the hoards. 

It is impossible for any Government to put an entire check to 
robbery and violence ; but there is now less crime in India than in 
England. It also goes on diminishing. There were 25 per cent 
fewer prisoners in gaol in 1882 than in 1867, notwithstanding the 
increased population. Considering the vast extent of the country, 
the security is perfectly marvellous. 

In 1882-3 the Police* numbered 137,377, the cost amounting 
to Rs. 23,781,433. On an averacre, each person paid 2 pies {id.) 
monthly for protection against robbery and murder. 

3. Ag^culture has been promoted by the greatest Irrigation 
Works in the World — As an example of the gross misrepresentation 
to which the British Government is exposed, the following may be 
quoted from a Native who aspired to be the historian of India : — 

" No irrigation work of public utility has as yet been undertaken by 
the Government, whose policy is such as it would not allow the nation 
to prosper, but it allows the country to be frequently visited by famine, 
and the people to perish in thousands by sheer want and hunger." 

''The real cause of the distress and poverty of the cultivators in 
many parts of India," says Sir E. C. Buck, "is to be found, not 
in the export of food, not in the oppression of taxes and rents, not 
in th^ administration of the country, but in the uncertainty of the 
one great source of agricultural wealth — the rainfall of the country/* 
Engliish farmers, he adds, "would be taken aback, if they were 
asked to cultivate farms in which it was a tnere chance whether the 
outturn would be nothing, or twenty bushels an acre.^t 

Irrigation works are the great remedy for this state of things. 
The crop is certain even in seasons of drought, and the yield is 
increased. There are, however, limits to their extension. There 
must be sources for the water supply. But over large tracts of 
India the rainfall does not exceed one or two inches a year, and 
even that sometimes fails. The British Government has spent large 
sums on irrigation works. In most cases they have been successful ; 
in one or two the water supply has proved insufficient. 

It is cheerfully admitted that Hindu rulers formed numerous 
tanks in Southern India and took off some canals from the Cavery. 

• Exclusive of Village Police. f Statistical Atlas of India, p, 20. 
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No works for irrigation had been constructed in Nortb India before 
the time of Firoze Toghluk (1351 — 1387 a.d.) He excavated three 
canals^ which^ however^ through neglect^ afterwards became useless. 

Besides restoring the Hindu and Muhammadan canals^ new 
works of this description have been carried out in different parts of 
the country. The Gauges canal is the greatest irrigation work in 
the*world. It takes about half the water of the Ganges^ where it 
issues from the mountains^ and distributes it over the districts 
between the Ganges and the Jumna. The Bari Doab Ganal^ from 
the Bavi> waters the country between that river^ the Beas^ and the 
Sntlej. Other similar works are either completed or in progress. 

The large rivers of South India formerly rolled great volumes 
of water uselessly to the ocean. Anicuts^ or bunds^ have been con- 
structed across the most important^ as the Godavari^ Kistna and 
Cavery, by which extensive tracts of land are irrigated. 

The Statistical Atlas of India gives a list of the Irrigation 
Canals in India during 1884. The main Canals were 9095 miles in 
lengthy the Distributaries, 19^730 miles^ making a total of 28^825 
miles. The entire cost till the present year was 24| crores of, rupees. 
The number of acres irrigated during 1884 was 7,205,700, and the 
estimated value of the crops nearly 18 crores of rupees. The pro- 
duce for 18 months would pay the entire outlay. 

While, of course, the land without irrigation would have pro- 
duced a certain amount 6i crop, these works have added every year 
crores to the wealth of the country^ and in seasons of famine lakhs 
of lives have been preserved. 

4. The Annual Produce of the country has been greatly in- 
creased.— Suppose the value of the crops of a ryot gradually rose 
from Bs. 200 a year to Bs. 600^ could it be said that he was getting 
impoverished ? This exactly represents the condition of India. 
Large tracts formerly lay uncultivated from the ravages of war or 
the incursions of the Mahrattas. About 120 years ago there was a 
terrible famine in Bengal. It is estimated that 10 millions of 
people perished ; even 19 years later one-third of Bengal was a 
''jungle inhabited only by wild beasts.^' 

It must be confessed that the information about Indian agricul- 
ture, though improving, is still very defective.* It is only of com- 
paratively late years that details in some cases have been received 
regarding the area under cultivation. They are still not available 
with regard to several large Zemindaries, one of them half the size 
of Oudh. TheMad/ras Manual of Administration gives the area of 
ryotwari holdings as having risen from 12^078,535 acres in 1852-53 
to 19,095,867 in 1882-83 (p. 298). In round numbers, taking the 
ratio of increase to have been the same for the previous 60 years, 
we have about 6 million acres under cultivation in 1792-3. 

* England's Work in India^ p. 93. 
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Hereafter, both the extent of cnltivation and the nature of 
the crops can be more readily compared. The Statistical Atlas of 
India gives in detail the crops cultivated 1884-85. The priucipal 
items in acres are quoted below : — 



Provinces. 


Bice. 


Wheat. 


Millets, &o. 


Oilseed. 


Cotton. 


Cultivated 
Area. 


Madras 


5,630,106 


30,946 


12,877,978 


1,169,079 


1,326,718 


21,331,674 


Bombay 


2,031,304 


2,211,459 


17,761,225 


1,976,867 


2,156,768 


25,966,024 


Bengal 


37,600,000 


850,000 


8,750,000 


2,000,000 


300,000 


54,508,010 


K. W. P. and 
Oudh ••• 


4,894,344 


5,031,330 


19,897,475 


628,298 


1,677,049 


32,563,701 


Punjab ... 


621,214 


7,819,509 


13,084,232 


1,061,518 


792,996 


22,553,701 


Central Prov. 


3,091,625 


S»541,467 


4,299,482 


1,632,822 


459,348 


13,035,299 


British Bnrma 


3,630,340 


2,644 


6,764 


30,013 


8,621 


4,039,246 


AflBam ... 


1,070,390 


••• 


47,507 


146,837 


679 


1,512,026 


Coorg 


73,616 


••• 


1,677 


.•• 


«•• 


137,362 


Berars ... 


21,784 


819,057 


2,646,513 


842,955 


1,959,402 


6,472,966 


Ajmere 


608 


21,842 


150,583 


7,500 


8,761 


199,617 


Total... 


58,565,331 


20,328,254 


79,523,886 


9,490,889 


8,690,242 


181,815,644 



The figures for Madras exclude Zemindaries ; those for Bengal 
are approximate ; those for the North West Provinces and Oudh are 
for " temporarily settled districts only.'' The total area cultivated 
is estimated at 199^500^000 acres. Bather more than 1 70 million 
acres are devoted to food crops^ and the remainder to cotton^ 
indigo^ &c. 

Mr. T. N. Mukarji, writing to The Indian Nation, says : 

" The margin of cultivation has rapidly extended on all sides. Where 
formerly the roar of the tiger hroke the stillness of the sleeping jnugle, the 
busy hum cau be heard of the multitude reaping the golden harvest . . . 
A more careful cultivation has also enabled valuable crops to take the 
place of less valuable crops . . . Wheat is now grown on land which 
formerly yielded nothing but a poor crop of joar or bajra." 

Live stock are an important item in judging of the wealth of a 
country ; but the statistics are too incomplete to enable an estimate 
to be presented. 
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The mineral wealth of India has^ to some extent^ been developed. 
The soil in any place is chiefly composed of the underlying rocks, 
which largely determine its value and show its capabilities. TherQ 
is another great reason for acquiring a knowledge of the geology 
of a country. When looms were wrought by hand^ the weavers of 
India could compete successfully with any in the world. Steam-* 
power revolutionised weaving, and wherever handlooms were em- 
ployed, the workmen suffered. Goal is wanted both for steam and 
many other purposes. India is rich in good iron ore, but without 
coal it cannot be smelted on a large scale. For a number of years 
scientific men have been engaged upon the geological survey of 
India. Already some valuable coal fields have been discovered* 
The East Indian Railway uses Bengal coal, costing only Bs. 2 per 
ton, while imported coal costs Bs. 15. The saving to the Bailway 
in 1885 alone amounted to upwards of 30 lakhs. Nor is this the 
only gain. Mr. Mukarji estimates that through the coal and coke 
brought to Calcutta not less than 50 lakhs a year is saved to that 
city and its neighbourhood. 

** By the introdnctioa of coal and coke the land formerly covered with 
firewood trees has been relieved f or'the cultivation of rice. Not only have 
those lands been made available for a more valoable crop ; but by the 
substitution of an underground product for an overground product, the 
whole of the present overground prodact is so much new wealth to the 
country." 

The gold mines of South India are again being worked. 

On a very moderate estimate, the value of the annual produce of 
India has increased three fold since the beginning of the century. 
It is probably very much larger. 

5. A network of Beads and Baalways has been prorided.— -It 
must be admitted that the utility of railways is questioned by some 
leaders of Native public opinion — nay, whether they are not a 
curse instead of a blessing. 

Mr. Ginwalla of Bombay says : '' The question of filling up the 
country of India with a network of railways is principally benefi- 
cial to the English manufacturer and merchant.^^* A Native Paper 
says : '^ It is by no means certain that the extension of railways 
has been an unmixed blessing to India ; that it has not carried in its 
train effects that have been the principal cause of the impoverish- 
ment of the Indian people.'^ 

For passenger trafiic the advantages of railways are very great. 
Formerly in India poor men travelled on foot by day, and rested 
under trees by night. The rich rode on ponies, or were carried in 
palanquins at the rate of four miles an hour. Travellers were ex- 
posed to fatigue, to the weather, to robbers, to sickness, and some- 

* Qaoted in Journal of National Indian Association, Sept. 1885. 
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times had to lie down and die alone. What a difference to be 
whirled along smoothly, quicker than a race horse ! Rivers, even 
like the Ganges and Jumna, have been bridged. In 1889-90 the 
railways carried 1 10 millions of passengers. Such a National Con- 
gress as was lately held in Calcutta would have been impossible 
except for the lines of Railway. 

Roads and railways promote cultivation. Some parts of the 
Central Provinces are very fertile. The people are nearly all culti- 
vators. They formerly raised so much grain that they did not know 
what to do with it. Nobody wanted it. They therefore sometimes 
let their cattle eat the ripened grain, lest it should rot on the 
ground. There were no roads, and a bulky article like grain can 
be carried only a short distance with any profit by oxen. A cart 
has a great advantage over pack oxen. A pair of bullocks will 
draw a load three times as heavy on a good road as on a bad one^ 
reducing the cost to one-third. But railways are far superior even 
to the best roads. Salt and other articles are now cheaper in the 
interior than they were before, and farmers can get a better price 
for their produce. 

Mr. T. N. Mukarji devotes a whole letter to the advantages of 
railways. The following are some extracts : 

. '* The railways too have received their due share of condemnation in 
the Poena Pamphlet especially as they are made with foreign capital." 

'^ No country having the faintest claim to civilization should now be 
without its railways. When we ourselves could not make them, the next 
best thing was to have them made by others, for it would not be wise to 
wait a century or two. It is not India alone that has got its railways 
made by foreign skill and capital : other countries with powerful gov- 
ernments of their own, have done the same." 

" No better employment can be found for foreign capital in this country 
than in the construction of railways. Wherever they have traversed, 
their power to increase the efficiency of land, labour and capital to pro- 
duce wealth has been marvellous. The whistle of the locomotive engine 
is the only true magic spell which can give life to the inert and convert 
dross into gold* It has been reported that at bumper seasons the peas- 
ants of Bila>spur would not reap all their wheat crop, for they did not 
know what to do with the surplus grain. Farther north, in the petty 
principalities of Chota Nagpur, valuable timber trees grow and die un- 
touched by the hand of man. North still, coal fields lay useless for ages 
like so much stone and earth. Wait till the Bengal-Nagpur railway is 
opened. A bumper wheat crop will then know how to be reaped, the 
timber trees will then know how to be felled, and the coal will then come 
out from the caverns of the earth to gaze again, after perhaps millions of 
years, upon the face of the bright sun above. There will be jinpfling of 
money where the people have led from time immemorial a half-starved, 
listless life, and where the glad tidings of a continuous full-meal in the 
tea-gardens far away in Assam and Cachar are most joyfully heard. 
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Bail ways are tHe wings of commeFce, bj the aid of which it reaches the 
moBt distant lands, scattering wealth and activity in its track* A gene* 
TStioii ago, the peasants of the N. W. Province could hardly even dream 
that the Munj grass growing on the boundary ridges of their fields would 
be paid for in bright silver, taken hundreds of miles away to Bally, near 
Calcutta, and there made into paper. The Bhdbar grass, now vainly 
drying up in the TarS.i wastes, and the Ddphne bark, rotting in the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, still wait for the railways." — Indian Nation. 

Bailways are of great service in mitigating famines. 

*' Famine," says Sir "W. "W. Hunter, *' is now recognized as one of the 
most difficult problems with which the Indian administration has to deal. 
A hundred years ago it was regarded not as a problem of administration, 
but as a visitation of God, utterly beyond the control of man. When 
the rains on which the crops depended fell short, no crops were reared 
and the people perished. The earth had yielded no food, and so the 
people, in the ordinary and legitimate course of things, died." 

It very rarely, if ever, happens that famine extends over the 
whole country. While one province may have suffered severely, 
another has had an abundant harvest. Before British rale the 
country was without roads. Goods were conveyed by pack oxen, or 
by rude carts. Until recently there were tracts where a cart excited 
almost as much curiosity as a locomotive at present. Carriage 
by pack oxen is exceedingly expensive ; even by cart it is high. 
When famine prevails over a wride range, pack oxen and carts be- 
come almost useless. The oxen require water and fodder, which can- 
not be supplied in famine districts. On the other hand, a railway train 
carries its own supply of water and fuel, while it conveys as much 
as a thousand oxen at ten times the speed. Thus railways are one 
of the best means of mitigating the severity of famines. It is true 
that about five millions of people perished in South India during 
the famine in 1877 and 1878 ; but it was the most severe for a 
whole century, and railways were not sufliciently extended to 
distribute the food provided. The Duke of Buckingham, then 
Governor of the Madras Presidency, was indefatigable in measures 
of relief. Mr. Harnaday, an American naturalist, in a recent work, 
bears the following testimony : — 

*' It would be impossible to say too much in praise of the energy and 
activity displayed by the Madras Government in fighting for the lives of 
the millions under its charge. I do not see how a Government could 
have done more. Month after month a perfect torrent of grain was 
poured into Madras, from seaward, and for months the entire resources 
of the Madras Railway systems were strained to the utmost to carry it 
into the famine districts fast enough to keep the people from dying by 
thousands."* 



* Quoted in IfadrcM Mail, Bee. 19tb, 1885. 
C 
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It ig alleged that railways throw out of employment cart drivers 
and men who carried into the interior salt and other goods on 
pack oxen. If some suffer in this way, millions are benefited. 
The price of salt has fallen greatly since the introduction of rail- 
ways. But railways provide work for many more than they throw 
out of employment. There are yet only what may be called trunk 
lines. From one hundred to four hundred miles on each side of 
them, goods must be taken from the stations and carried to them by 
pack oxen or carts. The railways themselves give direct employ- 
ment to a large body of men. In 1884 their staff consisted of 4,069 
Europeans, 4,250 Bast Indians, and 189,429 natives. 

Of necessity at first all the drivers were Europeans ; but they are 
gradually, in many cases, being replaced by Natives. On the East 
ladian Railways there are 224 Native drivers and shunters. The 
whole of the Punjab Northern Railway is now worked by Natives. 

6. Commorco has bee& greatly developed. — It is unfortunate 
that political economy is so little studied in India. As a rule. 
Native editors are ignorant of it, and very few of them have had 
the benefit of foreign travel. It is not surprising, therefore, that, 
as in the case of railways, the extension of commerce should be 
regarded as a curse instead of a blessing. A few years ago a 
leading Native paper contained the following : — 

** The enormous growth of foreign trade does not in the least indicate 
growing prosperity in the condition of the people, although Anglo-Indian 
writers are never tired of appealing to it is an evidence of such prosper- 
ity. It simply indicates the indehtedness of India and her growing 
material exhaustion." Jan. 16, 1885. 

Recently a somewhat similar opinion was expressed by the 
Poona Sarva JaniJe Sahha Journal, 

The total amount of exports and imports per head is a very good 
test of the wealth of a country. They phow how much a people 
have to sell, how much they can afford to buy. A King of France 
asked a traveller about the condition of a foreign country which 
be visited. His reply was, '' Sire, it produces nothing and consumes 
nothing ;" on which the King justly remarked that this wag saying 
much in few words. Such was the condition of Australasia when 
discovered by Europeans. The aborigines neither bought nor sold 
anything. Now, from about 3 millions of people a revenue of 22 
millions sterling is raised, while the commerce amounts to 114 mil- 
lions sterling a year, equal to about £35 per head. England ranks 
next with £20 per head. 

** Early in the last century, before the English became the ruling 
power in India, the country did not produce a million sterling a year of 
staples for exportation. During the first three-quarters of a century of 
our rule, the exports slowly rose to about eleven millions in 1830. Daring 
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the half centuiy which has elapsed since that date, they have quickly 
multiplied by sixfold. In 1880 India sold to foreign nations 66 millions 
sterling worth of strictly Indian produce, which the Indian husbandman 
had reared, and for which he was paid. In that year the total trade of 
India, including exports and imports, exceeded 122 millions sterling. 

** When we obtained Calcutta in 1686, it consisted of three mud ham- 
lets, scarcely raised above the river slime, without any trade whatever. 
After a eentury and a half of British rule, the total value of the sea-borne 
trade of Calcutta in 1820 was 12 millions sterling. In 1879, it had risen 
to over 61t millions sterling, besides 45 millions of trade with the interior, 
making a total commerce of 106 millions sterling a year at a town which 
iiad not ten pounds' worth of external trade when the British settled 
there."* 

In the year ended 1883, the total Imports and Exports amounted 
to 150 crores, against 93 crores in 1873. This increase is largely 
due to railways enabling bulky articles to be exported. Taking 
the population as 240 millions in 1873 and 253 millions in 1883, 
the trade per head rose from about Rs. 4 in 1873 to Rs. 64 in 1883. 

It is lamentable i=n how many ways reckless assertions are made, 
calculated to poison the minds of the people against the English. 
A Calcutta Native paper makes the following statement — 

** Doubtless, English enterprise and capital are seeking out the valu- 
able products of India which can ^be worked for the markets of the 
world. But the result is that the whole gain in these enterprises goes 
with the English capitalist, while the Native labourer is left to appropriate 
whatever he can pick up in gleaning." 

Two of Indians exports, tea and coffee, are due entirely to English 
enterprise and capital, and indigo to a considerable extent. Still, 
in 1883, out of a total export of 83 crores, they amounted only to 
about 9 crores against 74 crores of purely native produce. Instead 
of English capitalists getting '' the whole gain,'* there are num- 
bers of cofEee-planters who invested their all in their estates, 
laboured on them for years, and in their old age found themselves 
destitute. 

The following notice of the great increase in the commerce of 
India appeared in the Madras Mail : — 

"Few persons, probably, are aware of the vast increase of Indian trade 
during the last decade as compared with the other nations of the world. 
The following table sets this in a striking light ; — Percentage of increase 
or decrease of foreign trade in 1884 as compared with 1873. 

England ... 0*6 

Italy ... 344 

France ... 7-27 

Germany ••• 7*89 

United States ... 21-4 

India ... 69-49 

* England's Work in India, pp. 39,40« 
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The exports of some articles have increased as shown below :— * 

1876. 1884. Increase. 

Indigo ... £2,576,302 £4,640,991 £2,064,689 

Bice ... 4,765,334 8,363,280 3,597,946 

Wheat ... 491,451 8,895,811 8,404,360 

Other Grain 231,384 364,491 133,107 

Gums ... 179,015 397,201 218,186 

Hides and Skim 2fi77,767 4,666,788 1,989,021 

Horns ... 79,012 156,558 77,546 

Jute ... 3,246,882 4,592,635 1,345,753 

Lac ... 254,011 655,360 301,349 

Oils ... 354,259 620,474 166,215 

Seeds ... 3,235,950 10,294,460 7,058,510 

Spices ... 197,891 400,930 203,039 

Sugar ... 394,384 1,179,720 785,336 

Tea ... 1,963,550 4,134,221 2,170,671 

" Other Articles'* 1,258,082 2,142,921 884,839 

£2 1 ,905,274 £51 ,305,841 £29,400,567 

The objection may be raised that the export of grain has dimin- 
ished the food supply in the country. It is thus answered in the 
Statistical Atlas of India :— 

''It seems a mistake to suppose that the available food supply is 
diminished by the impulse given to the export of wheat or any other pro- 
duct. In the four prominent wheat-prod aoing tracts recent enquiry 
has proved that while the food-supply has not diminished with the 
increase of exports, the food- purchasing power of the cultivating popu- 
lation has considerably increased ; and lastly, that if the demand for 
wheat were to decline, its place would be taken by cotton, oil seeds and 
other exportable products. Thus it has been shown that in Oudh the 
ordinary amount of cheaper grains required by the people has still been 
kept in the province, but that the value of the grain exports has been 
nearly doubled, doubled by the development of the wheat trade. In the 
North Western Province it is reported that nearly a million acres have 
been brought under cultivation within the last five years, but that the 
area under other food-crops ha& not only not diminished but has actually 
increased. The reports from the Central Provinces show a similar state 
of things. The Panjab, in which province alone wheat is the staple food 
of the agricultural population, owes its chief prosperity to the export of 
its surplus wheat' On the other hand an enormous quantity of cheap food- 
grains has been made available to the cultivators of the wheat-producing 
provinces by connecting them by rail with those out-of-the-way tracts 
to which they had formerly no access, and in which surplus food-grains 
were so useless to the population that they could actually find no pur- 
chasers and were quoted accordingly at nominal prices.'' p. 19. 

With some the grand proof of India's impoverishment is the 
supposed excess of her exports over her imports. 
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The excuse ought to be made that perhaps with regard to no 
science do "^' doctors differ^* more than in the case o£ political econo- 
my. Conflicting views are held on some points by the highest author- 
ities. Until quite recently^ great importance was attached to the 
" Balance of Trade/^ A country was supposed to be prosperous 
when its exports exceeded its imports. Eugland was thought to be 
" going to the dogs," because the case with her was the reverse. 
The fallacy of this was lately shown. All the circumstances must 
be taken into account before a correct estimate can be formed* 
According to Native reasoning, the United States, the richest 
country in the world, is on the *' road to ruin" as well as India. 
The American Almanac for 1882, the latest in the possession of the 
writer, is edited by the Librarian of Congress. The total Imports 
and Exports for the five years ending in 1881 for the United States 
and England are given below:— 



United States. 


Eogland.t 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. Exports 


Dollars-t 


DoUars.f 


£t ^t 


... 492 


658 


431 272 


... 467 


729 


401 260 


... 466 


735 


.387 266 


... 761 


852 


427 298 


... 753 


922 


414 311 



1877 ... 

1878 ... 

1879 ... 

1880 ... 

1881 ... 

2,939 3,896 2,060 1,407 

It will be seen that the great Western Republic has been " bleed- 
ing to death" as rapidly as India — her exports in five years ex- 
ceeding her imports by 957 million dollars. 

Exports chiefly raw Produce. — At the Industrial Conference 
held at Poena in 1890, the Hon. G. M. Ranade said : 

" The increases of our exports and imports should not dazzle our 
vision. The increase is good as far as it goes : but it is not unmixed 
good when that increase shows that we are only perfecting ourselves in 
the faculty of growing raw produce, and are forgetting by disuse the 
skill and wealth of resources which mannfacturing and industrial acti- 
vity brings in its train. Last year we exported 16 crores Rs. worth 
of wheat, rice and pulse, 15 crores raw cotton, 10| crores opium, 9f 
crores oil seeds, 8 crores raw jute, nearly 5 crores of hides and skins, one 
crore of raw wool, | a crore of dye stuffs, \ a crore of spices, \ a crore of 
raw silk, and a crore of miscellaneous produce. Out of a total of nearly 
100 crores of produce 75 crores were thus raw goods." Indian Spectator^ 
June 8th, 1890. 

Mr. Ranade is fair enough to make the following acknowledg- 
ment with regard to the povei'ty of India. 

" Of course this condition is not of yesterday, and is not the result of 
t In both cases only millions are given. J Statistical Abstract, 29th Nov., 1 
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foreign conqaesfc and competition. It is an old, a very old inheritance. 
If we feel it more keenly now, we feel it becanse we are being roused 
from the sleep of ages, and our eyes have learned to see, and our ears to 
hear." 

Still, his view is pessimistic, and arises from want of suflScient 
knowledge. 

The principle is this : Every country should mainly produce that 
for which it has the greatest natural advantages. England is rich 
in coal and iron, the great requirements in modern manufactures. 
It is therefore most profitable to EngUnd to import food and raw 
produce, giving in exchange manufactured goods. 

India has plenty of iron ore, but it has only scattered patches of 
doal, without which the former is of little avail. It is also only 
recently that these patches have been worked. On the other hand, 
India has fertile plains, with brilliant sunshine, favourable to the 
growth of cotton, grain, indigo, &c. While manufactures should be 
encouraged, India must be chiefly agricultural. 

The United States of America form one of the largest and richest 
countries in the world, while its people are most intelligent and 
energetic. Still, a Yankee might mourn over his native land in 
the same strain as Mr. Banade at Poena, and with still greater 
reason. The great bulk of the exports of the United States consist 
of raw produce. The year 1884 is the latest for which particulars 
are available. Let the exports of raw cottton and manufactured 
goods in both countries be compared : 

India, 1889. Percent. United States, 1884. Percent. 

Eaw cotton ... 16 Orores. ... 39^ Orores, 

Cotton Manufactures. 6^ „ 42 2| „ 6 

The proportion is sevenfold greater in India than in the United 
States. India is therefore in good company. Russia is in the 
same position. 

Attention is invited to the following remarks on the value of 
the Commerce of India by Mr. T. N. Mukharji. He is no *^frog 
in a well; " he has visited the principal countries in Europe noted 
for their industries, and his position in the Calcutta Indian Museum, 
gives him facilities for acquiring information. The views expressed 
are also those of a Bengali — not of an Englishman : 

** The old order of things is fast dying in our husbandman, and it is 
interesting to watch in him the growth of the new development. Instinct 
keeps him in the right track, and surely, though silently and slowly, he 
responds to the call of the Age. Guided by iustiuet the humble units of 
our race do their duty, but the proud section of our race which represents 
intellect has failed to grasp the situation, has failed to gather up the 
scattered forces of these loose units^ and to impart to tliem that higlier 
utility which intellect alone can give to the blind forces of the world. 
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For ages our Intellect has despreed our Instinct ; but in these common- 
sense days well may the latter question the superior pretensions of the 
former, if these pretensions hare not a firmer basis to rest upon than 
the power of eloquence and the knack to run after the shadow in pre- 
ference to the substance. 

The great motive power that has changed the ways of our husbandman 
is the same that brought about similar changes in all ages, in all countries 
and among all classes of men. What pays will have its way in spite of 
religion and custom, and in spite of vernacular journals and vernacular 
economists. When the buyer of rice arrived at his dcor with silver 
coins, our cultivator found it paid better to sell off the rice than to allow 
it to be rotten by the damp steamy heat of the country. 

What now requires to be taken into consideration is that foreign trade 
conferred an exchangeable value on various results of labour which they 
did not possess before or possessed only in a limited degree, or in other 
words, foreign trade converted those things into wealth which were not 
wealth before or were wealth of a lesser value. Jute had practically no 
exchangeable value before ; it has been converted into gold by the mere 
touch of the foreign trade. Some years ago myrobalams could be seen 
rotting in the jungles; foreign trade touched them and converted into 
gold. 

The husbandman of Bengal formerly grew almost everything for 
himself. A holding then, upland or lowland, with clay soil or sandy 
soil, was forced to grow all manner of crops, whether the position and 
the soil suited or not for any particular crop. Now with money in his 
pocket to buy oil, one finds it pays him better to grow rice on land on 
which he formerly grew oil-seeds ; while another at the same time finds 
it pays him better to sow oil-seeds where formerly he sowed rice. A 
vernacular paper was lately condemning the action of our husbandmen 
for growing jute on land where formerly they grew rice. If they could 
read the paper they would give explanation that it paid them better. 
The land which if sowed with rice would yield a crop valued at Rs. 12, 
would if sowed with jute yield a crop valued at Rs. 25. So the culti- 
vators of the jute districts would say to the peasant of the rice districts. 
" You do not grow rice on deeper marshes and do not reclaim new lands 
from the jungles because it does not pay. We now get more money out 
of our lands by growing jute and selling it to foreigners. We are now 
able to pay a higher price for your rice and that will enable you to pro- 
fitably extend the margin of your cultivation." This has actually taken 
place. Thus foreign commerce has proved a great incentive to the pro- 
duction of wealth. We should not forget the old saying current in our 
country that " Commerce is the abode of the Goddess of Wealth." 

7. The most important manufactures are reviving. — ^Next to 
food, man's great want is clothing. Last century England and India 
competed on eqnal tenns in its manufacture, and the latter was 
superior. The introduction of steam power and machinery by 
which one man could do as much as twenty on the old system, 
beggared hand-loom weavers everywhere. Ignorant Native Journal- 
ists lay the blame in India on the British Government; but the 
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same result followed in Europe. In England some of them held 
on, working sixteen hours a day for a mere pittance ; but at last 
they wisely gave up the unequal contest. The same course is 
being followed in India. Europeans first started Spinning and 
Weaving Mills in this country, and for a time they were conducted 
by them. Now there are many founded with Native capital, and en- 
tirely controlled by Native agency. 

The great progress made will appear from the following state- 
ment : — 

Forty years ago there was not a single mill in India. The first was 
that of the Bombay Spinning and Weaving Company, erected about 
1852. In 1861 there were only 12 mills in all India, with some 
840,000 spindles; while at the present time there are 124 mills 
representing a spindle power of about 2,800,000, and nearly 22,000 
looms. The total quantity of cotton consumed by all the mills in 
India is estimated at about 3,112,000 cwts., or nearly 40 per cent of 
the conn try ^s production."^ 

In 1887-8 the following manufactured articles were exported 
from India : — 

Value in Lakhs. 
Cotton Twist and Yam ... ... ... ... 415 

do Manufactures ... ... ... ... 280 

J Qt6 do ... ..• ... •.• .•• X70 

Silk do ... ... ... ... ... 42 

Wool do ..« ... ... ••• ..• 17 
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Mr. W. S. Caine, writing to English papers, says : " The whole 
Indian cotton tirade appears to me to be one of the most prosperous 
and progressive industries in the world." Whittaker's Almanack 
for 1890 says : "Each year sees a large extension of this industry. 
Having wrested the markets of China and Japan to a large extent 
from England, the Bombay mill-owners are now successfully com- 
peting for the markets of Eastern Africa, of Aden, of Ceylon, and 
of the Straits Settlements." (p. 426). 

Other industries are being developed. A few years ago a 
Madras merchant, addressing the students of Pacheappa's College, 
said : — 

** India pays Europe every year about 50 lakhs for paper alone. Every 
rupee of that money ought to be kept in this country. I^aterial for 
making far more paper than India wants is rotting away in your jungles, 
your fields, by your roadsides. India shoald sell paper instead of buying 
it. There are many other articles of which I could tell you, but there is 
not time." 

It is satisfactory that there are now several paper-mills in India, 



* Madras Mail, June llth, 1890. 
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rendering valuable jungle grass wluch was formerly burnt as use- 
less. 

What is still more encouraging is that two Brahmans, after 
employment in a Tannery under English management, have estab- 
lished one of their own. Hides and skins are exported to the 
value of about 500 lakhs, most of them to be made into leather 
in England. India has an abundant supply of the best tanning 
materials : there is no reason why the skins should not be made 
into leather in this country. 

8. India has been enriched by public and private bnildings. 
— Under Muhammadan rule there were no suitable buildiugs as 
courts of justice. 

"The Police were an undisciplined half-starved soldiery who lived 
upon the people. The prisons were ruinous hovels, whose inmates had 
to be kept in stock, or fetters, or were held down flat under bamboos," 
" The English have had to build up, from the very foundations, the 
fabric of a civilised government. The material framework for such a 
government, its court houses, public buildings, barracks, jails, hospitals 
and schools, have cost not less than a hundred millions sterling. 

" There is more accumulated wealth held by natives in two cities of 
British India, Calcutta and Bombay, cities which a couple of centuries 
ago were mud -hamlets, — than all the treasures of the Imperial and local 
courts under the Mughal Empire." 

The water supply of Calcutta is an illustration of the improve- 
ments effected. Until a few years ago, 

" To nine-tenths of the inhabitants clean water was unknown. They 
drank either the filthy water of the river, polluted with every conceiv- 
able abomination, or the still filthier contents of shallow tanks. The 
river, which was the main source of supply to thousands of people, was 
not only the receptacle for ordinary filth ; it was the great grave-yard of 
the city. I forget now how many thousand corpses were thrown into 
it every year." 

9. India now absorbs nearly one-fourth of the gold and one-third 
of the silver produced thronghont the whole world. — Fifty years ago 
the gold and silver annually imported came to about 2 crores a year ; 
now it averages 10 crores. During the 5 years ending in 1886, 
India ^^ swallowed" more than 60 crores of gold and silver. Since 
1801, after deducting exports, India has received gold and silver 
to the amount of about 480 crores. 

Yet Mr. D. Naoroji told the people of England that the " em- 
ployment of a foreign agency," disabled India from '' saving any 
capital at all !" 

Since 1835 gold has been imported to the amount of about 132 
crores. In England gold coins are in daily use ; in India they are 
scarcely ever seen. The gold, as soon as it is imported, is melted 
down into ornaments. Since 1835, silver has been coined to ti 

i 
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amount of about 310 crores. The Govermnent Cash Balances 
average about 14 crores; the remainder is held by the. people. 
Some of it is in current use. Some of it is hoarded. Tear and 
wear occasion some loss ; but, as in the case of gold, a large pro- 
portion of the silver- coinage is melted into ornaments. 

The Advocate of India has the following remarks on the passion 
for jewellery : 

" Never daring its existence has India been so rich in jewellery as 
now. The people are always adding to their stock. Savings from nearly all 
sources are disposed of in this way. The making and the storing away 
of wealth in this form is the national peculiarity of this country. It is 
indulged in by all classes of Natives... So great in value is the new 
jewellery that is introduced into families by marriage that we dare not 
estimate it ; the amount would be so fabulous. Under no native prince 
or rajah of former times has jewellery accumulated as it has accumulated 
under the British Government in British India. For a century past the 
sacking of towns has been unknown, the plunder of individuals has been 
greatly restrained ; and wealth in the form of jewellery has accumulated." 

At the very lowest estimate the amount hoarded or locked up in 
jerwels is not less than 200 crores. At 12 per cent interest, it would 
more than pay the entire Land Eevenue. 

There are Native journalists who regard the absorption of 480 
crores as insignificant; but it should be remembered that this has 
been accumulated in spite of the misuse made of it. 

^^Money,^' says The Edinburgh Review, "is property in its most 
condensed, least perishable, and most available form." But it is 
simply means to an end. Of itself it produces nothing. Properly 
used, it is the seed corn of money. In India, where capital is so 
much needed, robberies and murders form one of its harvests. 

India Fast and Present. — Sir W. W. Hunter draws the following 
contrast :— • 

" I have often amused myself, during my solitary peregrinations, by 
imagt^^^^^ what a Hindu of a last century would think of the present 
state of his country if he could revisit the earth. I have supposed that 
his first surprise at the outward physical changes had subsided ; that he 
had STot accustomed to the fact that thousands of square miles of jungle, 
which in his time were inhabited only by wild beasts, have been turned 
into fertile crop-lands ; that fever-smitten swamps have been covered 
with healthy, well-drained cities ; that the mountain walls which shut ofE 
the interior of India from the seaports have been pierced by roads and 
scaled by railways; that the great rivers which formed the barriers be- 
tween provinces, and desolated the country with their floods, have now 
been controlled to the uses of man, spanned by bridges, and tapped by 
canals. But what would strike him as more surprising than these out- 
ward changes is the security of the people. In provinces where every 
man, from the prince to the peasant, a hundt^ed years ago, went armed, 
he would look round in vain for a match-lock or a sword. He would 
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find the maltitudinons native states of India, which he rememhered in 
jealons isolation broken only by merciless wars, now trading qaietlj with 
each other, bound together by railways and roads, by the post and 
the telegraph. He would»<find, moreover, much that was new as well as 
much that was changed. He would see the country dotted with impos- 
ing edifices in a strange foreign architecture, of which he could not 
^ess the uses* He would ask what wealthy prince had reared for him- 
self that spacious palace ? He would bo answered that the building was 
no pleasure-house for the rich, but a hospital for the poor. He would 
inquire, in honour of what new deity is this splendid shrine ? He would 
be told that it was no new temple to the gods, but a school for the people. 
Instead of bristling fortresses, he would see courts of justice ; in place of 
a Muhammadan general in charge of each district, he would find an 
English magistrate ; instead of a swarming soldiery, he would discover 
a police." 

Mb. Dadabai Naoboji's Supposed Pboof op Indian Povbbty. 

MulhalPs Statistical Fables are the grand proofs aocording to 
Mr. Naoroji, of British misgovernment and rapacity in India. At 
Cutler's Hall he said : 

" Whereas the income or production of England was £41, that of 
Prance £25, Germany, £18, Austria £16, and even Russia £9 95. per head 
per annum, British India produced only £2. The administration of the 
country was carried on by Englishmen, but the result was that whereas 
England was capable of producing £41, or taking the United Kingdom 
£35 per head per annum, India under the same kind of administration, 
the same laws, the same security of property, produced only £2 per 
head." 

The above is an example of the ignorant and unfair criticism to 
which the British Government is often subjected. 

The main reasons why earnings in Europe and India differ so 
much are the following : 

1. India is an Asiatic country, intensely conservative; whose 
religion discourages foreign commerce and degrades labour. 

2. The value of money in India represents the scale in England 
in the 15th century, before the immense produce of the American 
mines of the precious metals raised the standard. Potosi, 15,000 
feet high, was almost a mountain of silver. 

According to Mulhall, an English labourer in 1500 A.D., earned 
£1. lis. a year — less than the present Indian average. Further 
details may be given from Six Centuries of Work and Wages by 
Thorold Rogers. 

During the 15th century in England, the wages of the artizan 
were generally and throughout the year about 6d. (4 As.) a day. 
Those of the agricultural labourer were about 4d. The carpenter 
received 6d. (p. 327) '^Very often the labourer is fed. In ti 
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case the cost of maintenance is put down at from 6d. to 8d. a week." 
(p. 328). In 1562 the average price of labour was 9^^. per day. 
(p. 354). In 1651 artizans had 16d. a day; ordinary labourers, 
I8d. (p. 392). At present the wages of "artizans vary from 3^. 
to 78, a day, while an agricultural labourer gets about 2s. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that agricultural la- 
bourers in England with 2s. a day are six times better off than 
when they received Ad. The very different cost of living has to be 
taken into account. In the 15th century it was only 6d. to 8d 
a week ; it is now more than that a day, 

3. The Indian rainfall is much more uncertain. The remarks 
of Sir E, Buck on this point have been given at page 12. 

The Indian Spectator quotes the following as the opinion express- 
ed in England by Mr. D. Naoroji : — 

** The speaker then proceeded to point out what he regarded as the 
cause of the poverty of India. He cited several authorities upon the 
subject, and showed it was simply that the employment of a foreign 
agency caused a large drain to the country, disabling it from saviug 
any capital at all, and rendering it weaker and weaker every day, forcing 
it to resort to loans for its wants and becoming worse and worse in its 
economic condition." Jan. 23, 1887. 

Let the condition of another great Asiatic country, which has 
never been drained of its wealth by the employment of a foreign 
agency, be considered. China has greater natural advantages than 
India, while its people are more industrious and unfettered by caste. 
The most valuable manure is carefully employed in China, while in 
India it is allowed to go to waste as unclean. 

The two principal standards of comparison are agricultural 
labourers and mechanics. The Indian Government publishes lists 
of ^' Prices and Wages'* in the principal districts of India. The 
earnings of agricultural labourers differ widely, ranging from Rs. 2 J 
to Rs. 15 per month. Bengal gives an average of about Rs. 6 ; 
the North- West Provinces, Rs. 4 ; the Punjab, Rs. 6-1 0-0 ; Bombay, 
Rb. 7 1 Madras, Rs. 4-12-0; Burma Rs. 16. The mean may be taken 
at Rs. 5, or 2 as. 8 p. per day. In Shantung, a northern coast 
province of China, the rates vary from 70 to 100 cash a day, or from 
2 as. 3 p. to 3 as. 3 p. In the interior they are lower. 

Mechanics earn less in China. In the Presidency cities of India, 
they receive from 7 to 10 as. a day ; in the Chinese Treaty Ports, 
masons and carpenters get about 5 as. a day, blacksmiths, 7 as. 

Williams says in his Middle Kingdom that foot soldiers in China 
receive 3 taels (about Rs. 8) a month, often irregularly paid. A 
Madras sepoy gets from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10, with an extra allowance 
when rice is dear. 
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Adding China, Mulhall's Tables will stand as follows : 

Rates per head. 
Australia ... ... ... £4^'4i 



United KiDgdom 

United States .. 

Germany 

Russia 

India 

China 



35-2 
27-2 
18-7 

9-9 

2- 



Australia occupies the highest place, because there is abundance 
of land, and the people borrowed money freely for railways, &c., to 
develop the resources of the country. Like the United States, its 
exports consist almost entirely of raw produce, over which Native 
political economists in India make such lamentation. Russia stands 
next to India, as it is a serai-Asiatio country, formerly secluded, 
and far from the American stream of precious metals. 

Answer to the Question, Is India Poorer or Richer under 

British Rule? 

In judging of a man's pecuniary circumstances the cost of living 
must be taken into account as well as his mere income. A cooly 
in Rangoon receives three times as much as in Madras, because 
living is much more expensive. 

It is readily admitted that the great bulk of the people of India^ 
caste-bound, custom-bound, priest-ridden in a tropical country 
with an uncertain rainfall, are very poor ; but as the Westminster 
Review says, *' the truth is very apt to be forgotten that there is 
no evidence of an authentic time in which the condition of the 
general public in India was otherwise than hopelessly miserable. 
Hereditary bondsmen, their situation has oscillated between the 
oppression of irresponsible despotism and the devastation of bandits 
and disbanded armies." 

Mr. T. N. Mukharaji gives the following illustrations of what 
often happened to the Indian ryot : 

" In the former times he could not even enjoy the full benefit of the 
wealth he saved. If he kept it in grain, wars and marauders infesting 
an unsettled country destroyed his store ; if he kept it in coin it was no 
use to him in time of famine when no grain could be had in the country. 
The small war which ended with the downfall of the Pathan Empire in 
Hindustan caused such a distress in the country around Delhi and Agra, 
as would stagger the belief of all reverencers of the past in the unalloyed 
happiness with which India was filled in the days on which they look 
back with fond regret. Speaking of this famine, Budauni, the gri 
historian, states : — i 
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" At this time (963 H., 1556 A.D.) a dreadful famine raged in the 
eastern provinces. * * * The author with his own eyes witnesses the 
fact that men ate their own kind, and the appearance of the famished 
sufferers was so hideous that one could scarcely look upon them. What 
with the scarcity of rain, the famine and the desolation, and what with 
uninterrupted warfare for two years, the whole country was a desert and 
no husbandmen remained to till the ground. Insurgents also plundered 
the cities of the Musalmans." Referring to this very famine, Abul Fazl 
writes: — " At this time there was a great scarcity in Hindustan, In 
some districts, and especially in the province of Delhi, it reached a most 
alarming height. If men could find money, they could not get sight of 
corn- Men were driven to the extremity of eating each other, and some 
formed themselves into parties to carry off lone individuals for their 
food." 

After the country had been desolated and depopulated in this way, 
there would be plenty for the survivors for sometime to come, and there 
would be increase in population until another calamity appeared and 
again laid the country waste. That was the way of barbarism, and all 
along it was having its way now here, now there, now in north, now in 
south." 

The answer to the question, Whether India is Poorer or Richer 
under British Rule ? is briefly as follows : 

The country, as a whole, is very much richer and is growing in 
wealth ; but certain classes are probably poorer than before, and if 
measures are not adopted, their condition will become worse and worse. 

Proof of Increased Wealth. — It seems scarcely possible for any 
sane man to affirm that India was wealthier while without roads 
and railways, suffering from dakoiti and thuggi, devastated by in- 
ternal wars and foreign invasions than at present, with profound 
peace, great facilities for commerce, and a largely extended area 
under cultivation. Yet as this is the general Native opinion, it may 
be well to recapitulate briefly the grounds to the contrary : 

1. The destruction caused by intestine wars and foreign inva- 
sions has ceased. 

2. The annual value of the crops has, at the lowest estimate, 
been more than trebled since the beginning of the century. 

3. The country contains nearly 500 crores more in gold and 
silver than it did 90 years ago. In 1888-89, the net imports of 
treasure were 1206 lakhs. 

4. The foreign commerce has increased from 2 crores a year to 
190 crores. Mr. T. N» Mukharji says : 

" The vast increase in our expoi-ts and imports, that has taken place 
of late years, signifies that our increased purchasing power is being 
utilized for the purchase of articles which we now consider necessary for 
the satisfaction of our wants. The increase in our purchasing power has 
taken place owing to the following reasons: — (1) The readiness other 
countries have expressed to exchange their goods for our goods ; (2) The 
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facilities afforded for this exchange by a settled goreftiment and by the 
improved tneans of intercommunication between different countries ; 

(3) The increase in the quantity of our wealth by increased production ; 

(4) The increase in the value of our wealth compared vrith foreign wealth 
and with which it is exchanged." 

It is true the trade per head is yet only about Rs. 7 a head, but 
this is nearly as great as that of England in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Mulhall gives the growth of British commerce per head 
as follows : 

1355 Edward III. ... £0 2 10 

1570 Elizabeth ... „0 15 

1687 James 11. ... „ I 10 2 

1761 George III. ... „4 1 8 

1880 Victoria -. „6 6 

The following signs of increasing wealth may be mentioned : 

1, The substitution of brass for earthenware uteusils is one of 
the earliest evidences of improvement in the general condition of 
the people. The imports of copper, tin, and zinc, increased from 
67 lakhs in 1874 to 228 lakhs in 1883. 

2. The greater expenditure on articles which ai*e luxuries rather 
than necessaries. The Hon. Mr. Banade says in his Poena ad- 
dress : 

" In 1888-89 we imported 41 lakhs worth of umbrellas, 15 lakhs 
worth of children's toys and games, 22 lakhs of stationery, 10 lakhs of 
soap, 10 lakhs of clocks, 20 lakhs of matches, 66 l^khs of glass, 41 lakhs 
worth of paper, 21^ lakhs of books, &c/' 

Mr. T. N. Mukharji has the following remarks on such imports : 

" Our wants have thus greatly increased and we have to meet these 
wants by the sale of our produce. Increased wants, however, are a sign 
of increased prosperity. If we now feel a desire for better houses, better 
clothing and better food, and find ourselves more or less in a position to 
satisfy that desire, it must be assumed that we have greater means, i.e., 
greater wealth at our command than formerly. One trifling instance 
may show that such is the fact, viz., the disappearance of the cotintry leaf- 
umbrella before the imported article. England has tiot sent to this 
country cheap umbrellas, with a bamboo frame- work covered with leaves 
of Phcenixpalludosaf to compete with umbrellas of native manufacture. On 
the other hand, she has sent a flimsy article, three times dearer than the 
native manufacture, while at the same time much less serviceable. Yet 
our people buy the dearer and less serviceable foreign article instead of 
the cheaper and more useful country manufacture. It is because having 
wealth at our disposal we have become more refined in our tastes, and 
will not now consent to carry on our shoulders a big unwieldy thing, but 
must buy a nice-looking portable article which can be opened or shut at 
will. If such an umbrella were made or brought into the country one 
fauodred years ago, nobody would have looked tHi it, because the fruits of 
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our labour, t.d., our produce being not so much an exchangeable com- 
modity than as it is now, we possessed little means to give indulgence to 
refined tastes or luxurious habits. It was a time of little to sell and little 
to buy. The large import of foreign umbrella, which is used not only 
by the rich but also by the poor, proves that our umbrella-purchasing 
power has increased threefold since then. Similarly with regard to other 
necessaries and luxuries of life." 

3. The disappearance of Cowries. — The currency of a country is 
a good test of its comparative wealth. Under native rule in India, 
cowries were largely used as money. Chambers's Cychpsedia says : 
" In Bengal, 3,000 cowries are reckoned equal a rupee, so that a 
cowri is equal in value to one-thirtysixth of a farthing. Yet cow- 
ries to the value of 2 lakhs of rupees are said to have been at one 
time imported annually into Bengal.^^ The late Mr. Marshman, 
founder of the Friend of India, writing about 60 years ago, said of 
the poor Bengalis, " They think in cowries.^' 

The import of cowries has now ceased or the amount is so small 
that it is not entered in the customs returns. The compiler never 
saw a cowry in use in Madras. A Native friend, living up-country, 
said he had seen them when a child. 

Increased Poverty among certain ClasseB. 

It has been admitted that certain classes are probably poorer than 
ever, and that unless there is a change, their condition will become 
worse and worse. They include the following : 

1. Labourers in districts where the population is already 
Congested. — Sir W. W. Hunter says : 

" The poverty of certain parts of India is the direct and inevitable 
result of the over-population of those parts of India. The mass of the 
husbandmen are living in defiance of economic laws. A people of small 
cultivators cannot be prosperous if they marry irrespective of the means 
of subsistence, and allow their numbers to outstrip the food-producing 
powers of the soil." 

At the last census the United States had 14 inhabitants to the 
square mile ; British India had 211. Oudh had about 470 to the 
square mile, Behar, 500. There are districts with 800 or more. 

Irrigation works, roads, railways and the expenditure of millions, 
diminish the mortality during famines ; the Pax Britannica prevents 
the ravages of war; vaccination, hospitals, the introduction of 
cinchona, &c., lessen the deaths from pestilence and disease. Still, 
the very preservation of life under British rule increases, in some 
cases, the severity of the struggle for existence. 

2. The great army of half -educated place-hunters: — While the 
employment of some persons in public offices is useful to the whole 
community, their number ought not to be in excess of what is 
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wanted. So far as food^ clothings and shelter^ are concerned^ they 
are eonsumera, not prodticers. 

The Hon. A. Mackenzie^ a Madras merchant^ said to the students 
of Pacheappa's College : 

" Does it never occur to you that to depend for your livelihood on a 
salary drawn out of the taxes paid by your countrymen cannot add to 
the wealth or prosperity of your country ?" 

It was at first a necessity for Government to establish Colleges 
to provide educated officers. As the students were comparatively 
few^ most of them^ on the completion of their course, obtained good 
appointments. Now^ however^ the supply far exceeds the demand. 

At the distribution of the prizes in the Presidency College not 
long ago^ Mr. Justice Muthuswami Aiyar^ who presided^ said^ 

" When I left the College 32 years ago, then were about 76 highly 
educated men, whose attainments may be said to be co-extensive with 
those of our graduates. At present there are upwards of 1500 B. A.'s, 
besides 17,000 undergraduates and matriculates." 

The English Schools and Colleges furnish an army of candidates 
more than four hundred thousand strongs and daily receiving 
accessions to its ranks. 

The craving extends^ more or less^ even to vernacular schools. Mr. 
Nesfield^ Inspector of Schools^ Oudh^ says that he was once present 
at a ^' large gathering of pupils from primary schools (vernacular). 
The Deputy Commissioner asked them why they came to school at 
all. Fifty voices answered at once, to get employment. He then 
asked, what employment ? and the answer immediately was^ 
Oovernment, The desire to obtain employment^ and thus escape from 
the paternal plough or workshop^ is almost universal among our 
vernacular students," &c.^ 

The late Maharaja of Travancore, in a lecture^ '^ Our Industrial 
Status/' delivered when he was First Prince, referring to the 
scholars in the State schools^ says: — 

'* Almost without exception, all these, I suspect, look to G-overnment 
employment. If our Government must provide for all the youths that 
receive education, our public offices will have to be extended miles, and 
public salaries to be increased by thousands of rupees, and after all to 
entertain a host of discontented, disobedient, and sometimes troublesome 
young men. The sooner the idea that Government employment is the 
Ultima Thule of education is scooped out of the heads of our youths, the 
better. Be assured that the wielding of a spade or the driving of a 
plough, or the treading of a watering lever, in one's own interest, is not 
a whit less honourable than scratching foolscap with goose quills, taken 
by itself." 

The British Government is often blamed because educated 

* CaleuUa Review, 1883, p. 310. 
E 
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Hindus cannot get employment ; but it will be seen from the fore« 
goings that it is the same in a Native State. As remarked^ public 
offices would require to be ^' extended miles'^ to receive candidates^ 
and larger and larger additions would be necfessary every year. 
. Warning upon warning haaf given, but with little effect. Years 
ago the late Hon. J. B. Nortbn, of Madras said : 

" This reliance upon Government, and seeking after its employ, to the 
exclusion of all other legitimate and honourable means of obtaining a 
livelihood, has to the present moment been the principal bane and curse 
of Native society." 

Sir Madhava Bow^ at a distribution of prizes^ spoke as 
follows : — 

" At the present day the cultivator, the weaver, the trader, the soldier, 
the artisan, the Brahman, and perhaps even the barber, one and all were 
fired with a desire to train their sons for government employment or other 
sedentary intellectual employment. Hence the schools were crowded and 
more schools were called for. The phenomenon was the effect of a huge 
popular delusion, and not the effect of a genuine thirst for useful know- 
ledge. Government could not possibly find employment for such vast 
numbers. Even the best educated men were already finding it difficult to 
get a footing in the public service, and some of them would be glad to have 
wages eqnal to those of a good carpenter maistry." 

Peons sometimes sell or mortgage their jewels to give an Eng- 
lish education to their children in the hope of their obtaining some 
high office. 

Even a smattering of Englisb raises the recipient in his own 
imagination so much above his fellows^ that it is beneath him to 
follow any manual occupation. Sir Bichard Temple^ in his last 
Report as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal^ says : 

'<It is melancholy to see men who once appeared to receive their 
honours in the University Convocation, now- applying for some lowly- 
paid appointment, almost begging from office to office, from department 
to department, or struggling for the practice of a petty practitioner, and 
after all this returning, baffied and disheartened, to a poverty-stricken 
home, and then to reflect how far happier their lot might have been had 
they while at school or college been able to move in a healthier atmo- 
sphere of thought and freer walk of Hfe. Nevertheless, with these 
examples before their eyes, hundreds, perhaps thousands of young men, 
persist in embarking on the same course which can only lead to the 
same ending. And one reason, among several reasons, is this, that they 
still dread and dislike the thought of manual labour, even though it be 
accompanied with mental training. This unhappy prejudice though not 
perhaps avowed nor even admitted, is palpably existent and banefuUy 
influential.'' 

Like gamblers in a lottery all the young men who enter college 
hope to be successfal. 
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Strenuous opposition lias been put forth when it has been pro- 
posed to close any of the English Arts Colleges. It has been attri- 
buted to a desire on the part of the " bureaucracj'' to discourage 
the higher education^ that they may retain all the good appoint- 
ments for themselves. Indeed^ the matter has got beyond the 
power of Government. If every State College were shut, Private 
Colleges would take their place. 

Most is to be expected from the teaching of experience. 
According to the laws of Hindu society, every man possessing any 
means is bound to provide for all his relatives. Even in former 
times it was often abused. Persons were tempted thus to obtain 
the necessaries of life without labour. English education will swell 
their number to an intolerable extent. It must be acknowledged 
that under Native rule some of these men would have been better 
off as farmers, mechanics or traders. 

In some districts the over-supply of educated men may not be so 
great as in others ; but every year the difficulty will increase unless 
other employments than Government service iare sought for. False 
ideas with regard to labour should be given up. Educated young 
men in India should be willing, like some of England^s noblest 
sons, to engage in any occupation which offers an honest livelihood. 
Their superior intelligence gives them, in some respects, a great 
advantage. It is humiliating to them to live in idleness upon thei^ 
friends. 

Some of the ways in which educated men may develop the 
resources of the country will afterwards be noticed. 

3. The Eztravagant. — ^There are men earning Es. 20 a month 
living comfortably, free from debt, while there are others, with an 
income of Rs. 2000, who are greatly embarrassed. Some people 
now think that the country becoming poorer, because they find 
greater and greater difficulty in making both ends meet. This 
generally arises from their different style of living. There is an 
increasing desire to spread money on mere show. 

Some men, whose forefathers wero content to go on foot or at 
most to use a palky, must now have a carriage, and copy in their 
houses the style of the highest officials. 

Influence op Europeans upon the Wealth of India. 

• 

Mr. D. Naoroji supposes that India is becoming poorer and 
poorer from the high salaries paid to Europeans. This will bo 
examined under another head. Another Native explanation is 
that the evil is caused by European rner chants. 

It is granted that, as a rule, men everywhere are selfish. Eighteen 
centuries ago the apostle Paul wrote, " All seek their own." WhUa 
such a spirit is to be condemned, selfish people may yet be of miK 

i 
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benefit to a country. Unjust wars have sometimes been the means 
of conferring great blessings upon the conquered nation. In 
ordinary life, through the wise arrangement of Providence, men 
znay do the greatest service to the public when they are thinking 
of nothing but their own interest. 

A farmer raises grain simply for his own profit, although other 
people would starve if he did not. A shopkeeper does not com- 
mence business for the benefit of the public, and he sells the best 
articles at the lowest rates he can simply to attract custom. A 
lawyer studies hard to attain a high rank in his profession merely 
to secure more clients. 

It is the interest of all classes of Englishmen in India that the 
people should be rich and prosperous. Officials will get [larger 
salaries, and be better able to provide for their poor relations. 
The more the people have to sell, the more they are able to buy, 
the better it will be for the merchants. The capital merchants 
introduce is the life's blood of commerce. They have opened up 
fresh sources of industry; through their competition ryots get 
higher prices for their produce, and can purchase goods at cheaper 
rates. No men have done more to increase the wealth of India 
than the maligned English merchants. 

The truth is that the real interests of the English and Indians 
are identical. Both are benefiting one another, even when merely 
seeking their own gain. 

An old book says, ^* The labourer is worthy of his hire/' Sup- 
pose a skilful superintendent takes charge of a badly managed 
estate, and in few years increases its productiveness fivefold. In 
sharing the profits, there may be selfishness on the part of the 
proprietor as well as in the superintendent. 

Countries peopled by Englishmen and their descendants are the 
richest in the world ; as England herself, the United States, and 
Australia. Wherever they go, by their intelligence and industry 
they develop the resources of a country. Already they have done 
much for India, and they will yet do more. 

Improvements Needed. 

Sir John Strachey, in Finances and Public Works of India, makes 
the following acknowledgment : 

'' It is not pretended that, unlike any other country, the social, mate- 
rial, and political conditions of India now leave no room for improvement. 
Defects of many sorts can readily be pointed out. But it is through 
the very progress that these become known. In the arts of administra- 
tion, as in all other applications of knowledge, our views, widen with each 
successive step we take ; and the emphatic recognition that much yet 
remains to be done for the people of India neither dims the lustre of 
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what htm been accomplislied, nor should cool the ardonr of those who 
{here coniinae the strife with haman misfortune, weakness, or ignor- 
ance." p. 12. 

It is acknowledged that in British rule ^^ defects of many sorts 
can readily be pointed out/^ One object of the following pages 
is to endeavour to indicate some of them. The feeling of all 
thoughtful men connected with Government^ far from being that 
attributed to them by Mr. Digby, is one of grave anxiety 
regarding "India in Transition.'' Under every aspect^ social^ 
morale and religious as well as material^ the country requires 
earnest^ well-directed effort. 

But while Government may and ought to do much^ far more rests 
with the people themselves. They have "defects" as well as 
Government, far more injurious and far more difficult to remove. 
To these attention will also be directed. The words of Sir W. W. 
Hunter should be indelibly impressed on the minds of true lovers of 
their country : — 

'' The permanent remedies for the poverty of India reist with the 
people themselves." 



REMEDIES FOR THE EXISTING POVERTY. 

Measures proposed to alleviate the existing poverty will now be 
considered. Some will be noticed only cursorily, as they are 
intended to form the subjects of separate " Papers.^ 



i> 



1. Repkeskntativb Institutions. 

The first ^'National Congress'^ at Calcutta, after acknowledg- 
ing " the memorable, beneficent and glorious reign" of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress, passed the following Reso- 
lution : — 

" That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy, and views 
with grave apprehension, the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the 
population of India, and while aware that the Government is not over- 
looking this matter, and is contemplating certain palliatives, it yet 
desires to record its fixed conviction that the introduction of Represen- 
tative Institutions will prove one of the most important practical steps 
towards the amelioration of the condition of the people," 

Probably nearly forty centuries have passed away since the 
Aryans first invaded India. During all that time they never had 
"Representative Institutions." Mr. R. Sivasankara Pandiya, a 
Madras Hindu revivalist, says : ' Neither the Code of Manu nor 
the Code of Mahomet grants directly to the people any power 
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as of righfc to have a. voice in tlie affairs of a king. He is under- 
stood to be responsible for his actions, not to his people, but to 
the Creator/* There is an old Roman proverb, " Every thing of 
which we are ignorant is taken for something magnificent/' Long 
experience has moderated expectations in Europe. 

Smiles, the author of Self-Help, may be taken as an unexception- 
able witness. He wrote without the remotest idea of throwing cold 
water on the political aspirations of ^^ Young India.'' What is his 
opinion ? ^^ In all times men have been prone to believe that their 
happiness and well-being were to be secured by means of institu- 
tions rather than by their own conduct." It is a delusion like that 
of a past Golden Age. Johnson says, 

" How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part; which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or find." 

The folly of expecting beneficent changes in society, except 
as the result of wide preparatory changes in individual character, 
is well expressed in these words of Herbert Spencer : — 

"Just as the perpetual-motion schemer hopes, by a canning arrange- 
ment of parts, to get from one end of his machine more energy than he 
puts in at the other, so the ordinary political schemer is convinced that 
out of a legislative apparatus, properly devised and worked with due 
dexterity, may be had beneficial state-action, without any detrimental 
re-action. He expects to get out of a stupid people the effects of intelli- 
gence, and to evolve from inferior citizens superior conduct." 

England has had '^ Representative Institutions" for at least 500 
years, yet she was lately startled by the '^ Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London." Kaye, referring to the Houses of Parliament in London, 
says, that from their windows ^^ our legislators may look out upon 
hundreds of miserable dwellings, overcrowded with squalid and 
hungry tenants, whose sufferings surpass any endured by the inhab- 
itants of a village in Bengal." 

France and Germany have ^^Representative Institutions," yet 
Mr. Hyndman, author of " Bleeding to Death," says that, 

*' Recent official reports in France prove beyond the possibility of 
question that the landholding peasantry are suffering terribly, and that 
they actually fare worse than our agricultural labourers. Similar truths 
in respect to small properties have been made manifest by the reports 
of the Imperial Commissions on the impoverished condition of the small 
cultivation in Baden-Baden and A.lsace-Lorraine."* 

In all ages and countries there have been men whom the Greeks 
more than twenty centuries ago, called Demagogiics, ^' mob leaders." 
They pose as patriots of the purest water. They mourn over the 

* lifineteenth Centwry, Nor. 1885* 
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poverty and oppression of their countrymen, caused by an ignorant^ 
unsympathetic, selfish rule. Place them in power, then every wrong 
would be righted, every burden lightened, peace and plenty would 
everywhere prevail. 

The soil of India is peculiarly favourable to the production of such 
men. There is the race prejudice against the Mlechchas ; the pre- 
vailing ignorance accepts gross misrepresentations as truth ; wbUe 
there is a large class of half -educated men unemployed. The sturdy 
old Tory, Dr. Johnson, called ^^ patriotism the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel.^' Eastern Aryans must be pre-eminently virtuous if they do 
not suffer from a class who are the pest of their Western brethren. 
While individual Englishmen may be opposed to Representative 
Institutions, the Government of India has had them in view for 
years. Sir Richard Temple says, 

'* Thoughtful Englishmen may remember that self-government among 
the Natives is one of the goals to which many of the administrative 
arrangements of India are tending." 

The only question is with regard to the speed with which changes 
should be made. 

Some years ago the late Hon. J. B. Norton reminded ^^ Young 
Madras" that " events do not succeed each other in the histoiy of a 
nation with the same rapidity as they crowd into the life of an 
individual." 

He adds : 

"We have recently introduced very grave changes in India. Our 
policy is to watch how they work, rather than to press for more innova* 
tions. We must see that our present-standing-ground is safe before we 
attempt to advance further. Oar chief danger arises from a wish to go 
too fast, not too slow. Patience, not precipitation, should be our watch- 
word now." Speeches, p 132. 

Viscount Cross, now Secretary of State for India, said, when 
Under Secretary, that the principle of our rule in India was this, '' so 
far as the people of India could be entrusted with the government 
of their own country it should be extended to them."* 

The drift of the foregoing remarks is, not to oppose the intro- 
duction of Representative Institutions, but to dispel false hopes 
regarding them as if they were the cure for the poverty of India, 
while all other measures were mere '^ palliatives." Gradual change 
is also recommended. 

Mr. A. 0. Hume gave the following advice : 

'' Political reformers of all shades of opinion should never forget 
that unless the elevation of the female element of the nation proceeds 

* Digby'B India for the Indians, p. zxi. 
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pari passu fwith an equal pace) with their work, all their labour for 
the political enfranchisement of the country will prove vain."^ 

2. Reduction of Taxation. 

Incidence of Taxation — A young Madras politician suggests 
tbat the first way " in which England could strengthen the feelings 
of gratitude in the hearts of the Indian population/^ is by " stopping 
the over-taxation under which India is now groaning/^ '^ Young 
Madras'^ is a fair exponent of the current Native ideas on the 
subject. 

Mr. J. S. Cotton, brother of Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, author of 
New India, carefully reviewed the condition of India during the ten 
years ending in 1882-83, and analysed the taxation. The following 
is a summary. 

During 1882-83 the gross revenue raised in India was Rs. 
692,932,410. This, however, gives a very erroneous idea of the 
actual weight of taxation. Railway and other productive Public 
Works yielded Rs. 122,241,000, the Post Office and Telegraph 
gave Rs. 17,089,940. Neither railway fares nor postage can be 
considered taxes. Opium realised Rs. 94,995,940, but this was 
nearly all paid by the Chinese. Native States contributed for 
military charges, &c., Rs. 6,899,450. 

Mr. Cotton gives the following estimate of the amount of taxation 
actually falling upon the people per head :— 
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" These figures include every form of taxation, imperial, 
provincial, and local, excepting only municipal taxation.*' The 
average amount of taxation per head is Rs. 2 a year, or 2 as. 8p. (4c2,) 
per month. If an agricultural labourer does not go to law nor use 
intoxicants, the only imperative tax which he has to pay is 5 annas 
a year for salt. " He is no doubt a very poor man, but his poverty 
can scarcely be said to be grievously enhanced by the exactions of 
tbe State.'' 

• Letter to Mr. M, MaJabarii p. 78. 
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What does an Indian get for 2 as. 8 p. in taxes f The late 
Archbishop Whately, writing for home, thus explains it : — 

*^ Many are apt to think taxes quite a difPerent expense from all others, 
and either do not know, or else forget, that they receive any thing in 

exchange for the taxes Were it not for this, you could be employed 

Boaroely half your time in providing food and clothing, and the other 
half wonld be taken up in guarding against being robbed of them ; or in 
working for some other man whom yon would hire to keep watch and 
fight for you. This would cost yon much more than yon pay in taxes ; 
and yet you may see, by the example of savage nations, how very im- 
perfect that protection would be.** 

There is no civilised country in the world where the incidence 
of taxation is less per head than in India. Sir James Caird, in a 
letter to The Times in reply to the writer of " Bleeding to Death/^ 
says : — 

" India is not expensively governed Compared with other countries 

the government expenditure of India per head of the population is l-24th 
that of France, 1- 13th that of Italy, l-Tith that of England, and l-6th 
that of Russia." Jan. Slst, 1883. 

Mr. D. Naoroji objects that the Indian rate of taxation presses 
more heavily in proportion than the English rate. . Sir W. W, 
Hunter states the difficulty : 

"Thb Maintenance op a Government on European Standards op 
Eppioienct prom an Asiatic Scale of Revenue.** 

*' The truth is, that we have suddenly applied our English ideas of 
what a good Government should do, to an Asiatic country, where the 
people pay not one-tenth per head of the English rate of taxation. It is 
easy to govern efficiently at a cost of forty shillings per head as in Eng- 
land ; but the problem in India is how to attain the same standard of 
efficiency at a cost of 3*. Sd. a head.*** 

If, following Native example, the British Government spent 
nothing on roads, bridges and schools, while judges and police 
were left to subsist by bribery and unjust exactions, the rate of 
taxation might be reduced; but this will scarcely be advocated. 

Alleged Tribute of Thirty Millions. — A Native journal makes 
the following assertion : — 

^' India sends away 30 millions of money as her tribute to England, 
and this tribute for which not a penny is received in return is, it has 
been said over and over again by competent writers, one of the chief 
causes of India's poverty.** 

The above assertion is grossly untrue. India pays NO tribute 
TO England. All payments are either interest on money lent or for 
services rendered. 

* England* 8 Work in India, pp. 116, 317. 
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Money was required in India to construct Railways and dig 
Irrigation Canals. The people of this country foolishly preferred 
melting their gold and silver into ornaments to lending it on 
interest; so the money had to be borrowed iu England. The rate 
is only 4 or 5 per cent at the outside. To call reasonable interest 
" tribute'^ is the trick of a demagogue, and it is still more outrage- 
ous to assert that " not a penny is received from it in return/' 

The question of salaries to Englishmen will be noticed afterwards. 

Two proposed means of reducing taxation may be noticed. 

Tli<e Army. — " The army/' says Sir George Campbell, " is not 
only vastly important as the means of that security, without which 
the best government would be of little avail, but is also the over- 
whelming financial item, on the regulation of which our financial 
prosperity principally depends/'* 

The British Government wishes to place the Indian army on the 
lowest footing compatible with safety to the Empire. The conti- 
nent of Europe, however, is one vast camp, and the power which 
has both the largest number of soldiers and is most aggressive, 
is rapidly approaching the Indian frontier. A railway was pushed 
on night and day to the territory recently acquired. The plan for 
the invasion of India, by one of Russia's most celebrated generals, 
has already been noticed. 

When Lord Dufferin came to India, we were almost within 
^' measurable distance" of a war with Russia. His tact had a 
great share in preserving peace. 

In the ^* good old times" of Bengal and Oudh, the Zemindars 
settled their disputes by bands of lathials, or club-men. Suppose 
one Zemindar organises a band of 50 men to attack his neighbour, 
the other, although most peaceably disposed, is obliged to maintain 
an equal number for his defence. The rapid approach of Russia to 
the North- Western frontier has most unwillingly obliged Govern- 
ment to increasa the military expenditure. The '^ Indian bnreau- 
cracy" now pay income-tax. Would this have been imposed if it 
could have been avoided ? 

Lord Duflferin was attacked by the Native Press for nothing 
so much as the annexation of Upper Burma. They pi'eferred that 
the Burma should be under the benign rule of King Theebaw to 
that of the Empress of India. But the chief ground of complaint 
was burdening India with the expense. For years past Lower 
Burma has yielded a surplus. The revenue for the ten years ended in 
1883, was £20,729,416, while the expenditure was £ll,228,282.t 
Upper Burma, in a few years, will amply repay all the outlay 
upon it and be a great source of revenue. 

In reality, the annexation of Upper Burma was made in the 
* India as it may he, p. 33§. f Statistical Abstract, 18th No., p. 55. 
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interests of India. Take the case of the peaceable Zemindar men- 
tioned above. It was bard enough upon him to be obliged to keep 
50 lathials to protect himself from a Zemindar on his west side ; 
but his difficulties would be greatly increased if he had to maintain 
as many more to guard against another to the east. 

The great cause of the war with Burma was the treaty which the 
King had made with France. It would be most injurious to India 
for the French to have a Protectorate over Upper Burma. Their 
ships of war would require to sail up the Irawadi, through British 
territory. The approach of Bussia on the West has entailed an 
additional expenditure of two crores a year; it would require as 
much more to protect the Eastern frontier^ if France got a footing 
in Upper Burma. 

The ultimatum sent to Theebaw was that he should receive a 
British Resident^ and that England should have the control of 
foreign affairs. This was rejected^ and Theebaw issued a proclama- 
tion that he would himself^ at the head of his army^ march against 
the Kullahs (barbarians) and annex their country. One of his 

generals on leaving Mandalay promised to bring back the heads of 
eneral Prendergast and Colonel Sladen in a fortnight. The very 
different result is well-known. 

The course has been followed which was best for the interests 
both of India and the people of Upper Burma. 

The Madras young politician proposed to stop the '^ over-taxation 
under which India is now groaning'^ by forming " the army entirely 
of natives of the country.^' Russia would soon make short work of 
such an army ; but there are other reasons for a strong European 
force. 

In 1856 Lord Dalhousie wrote in his last Minute : — 

** "No prudeut man, who has any knowledge of Eastern affairs, would 
ever venture to predict the maintenance of coutiuned peace within our 
Eastern possessions. Experience, frequent, hard, and recent experience, 
has taught us, that wars from without, and rebellion from within, may 
at any time be raised against us, in quarters where they were the least 
to be expected, and by the most feeble and unlikely instruments. No 
man therefore can ever prudently hold forth assurance of continued 
peace in India." 

The truth of this was shown the following year by the terrible 
Mutiny. For more than a century the Indian sepoy had eaten the 
salt of the British Government ; his prejudices had been respected^ 
yet when new cartridges were introduced, simply glazed to pass 
more easily through the gun, it was believed that they were smeared 
with pig's fat and coVs fat to destroy the caste both of Mussul- 
mans and Hindus. Base treachery in some cases was also exhibited. 
At Allahabad the sepoys made the loudest protestations of loyalty 
in the morning, and shot down their officers at mess in the eveniD 
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Whole provinces were thrown into a state of anarchy ; the Mutiny 
cost 46 crores to suppress it, and many thousand lives were sacri- 
ficed. 

India is a slumbering volcano which may burst forth at any mo- 
ment. The animal worship of the ancient Egyptians prevails to 
some extent among the Hindus. The cow is an object of special 
reverence, while the Muhammadans eat beef. A few years ago at 
one of the principal cities in the Panjab, a large military station, 
a serious riot took place from the exposure of beef. The Hindus 
destroyed a celebrated mosque, while the Muhammadans retaliated 
by pulling down Hindu temples. Last year when Hindu and 
Muhammadan festivals happened at the same time, there were some 
riots attended with loss of life. A fanatic of either religion may 
at any time set a province in a blaze. Were it not for a strong 
European army, there would be an immediate struggle on the part 
of the Muhammadans to recover their former supremacy. 

The following is an abstract of the strength and cost of the 
Indian army in 1860 and 1883 : — 

Europeans. Natives. Total. Cost. Entire Expenditure. Percent. 

1850 49,280 228,448 277,728 11,390,000 26,850,000 41 

1883 63,071 127,405 190,476 17,440,000 69,420,000 25 

It will be seen that the European army has been considerably 
increased, and the native force reduced nearly one-half. These 
changes were necessitated by the Munity. Although the total cost 
has risen, the percentage on the revenue has fallen from 41 per 
cent to 25 per cent. 

As already mentioned, the average cost of the army per head 
is about 1 anna 2 p. per month. 

The Snbstitntion of Native for European Agency — Few, ex- 
cept a youth in his teens, would support the proposal of the Madras 
Glaukon,* but nothing is more frequently urged than the above 
proposal. Oato, a Roman, on whatever subject he spoke in the 
Senate, always ended his speech with, ^'and Carthage must be 
destroyed.'^ This point is the Indian delenda est Carthago, 

The following assertion was made in England by an Indian 
delegate : — 

'* Daring 40 years the national debt had increased from 36 millions 
to 159 millions. During the last three years India had to borrow 13 
millions sterling. This was a most unsatisfactory state of things. They 
knew what to think of an individual who lives by borrowing (cheers). 
The same conclusion must apply to governments and to countries 
(cheers)." 

* A young Athenian who wished to make a speech on the management of the 
xepablic, but whom Socrates stopped by showing him his gross ignorance. 
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The cause of the increased debt was explained as follows : — 

" The reason why the national debt was increasing was owing to the 
high salaries paid. The Government had several times pledged itself to 
employ a proportion of native officials, but in every department every 
province nearly all the officials were still Englishmen, and the one or two 
natives employed were paid miserably low salaries. (*shame.')" 

No doubt it is foolish and wicked to borrow money at high in- 
terest to spend it on empty show as is so often done in this country ; 
but to borrow money may also be a mark of great wisdom. 

Let the reasoning of the Delegate be applied to Australia. 

When the English landed on the island-continent, they found 
it occupied by a few wandering savages, who gained a precarious 
living by hunting, fishing, and wild fruits. There was not a single 
fixed habitation in the whole country. The settlers introduced 
cattle, sheep, and horses; they began to cultivate the soil, and 
to work the rich mines of coal, copper, and gold. To convey the 
produce to the coast, roads and railways were required. The settlers 
had not sufficient capital of their own to provide what was wanted ; 
so they borrowed in England, where money can be obtained at a 
low rate of interest. These young colonies, with a population of 
3,100,000, in 1884 had a debt of 100 millions sterling, or at the 
rate of Rs. 322 per head, — fortyfold the Indian rate, which is only 
Rs. 8 per head. Was " this a most unsatisfactory state of thing V^ 
Chiefly through their industry, but largely through borrowing, the 
colonists are, in proportion to their numbers, the richest people 
in the world. A great part of the interest of the debt is met by 
railway fares. 

The increase in the debt of India during the last quarter of 
a century has been mainly caused by Government pursuing the 
same course as Australia. 

Although money had to be borrowed for the construction of 
railways, the excess of income over expenditure will gradually clear 
off the debt, and they will become the property of the State. The 
largest of them, the East Indian Railway, from Calcutta to Delhi, 
was taken over in 1879. It now yields an annual profit of about a 
crore a year. 

Cost of the Indian Civil Service. — The writer has not information 
available for the whole of India, but the Madras Presidency may be 
taken as an average. 

The Asylum Press Almanac for 1887 gives the following details : 
Number of Civilians serving in the Presidency or on furlough, 157, of 
whom 7 were Indians. Their salaries and allowances came to about 
Rs* 233,754 per month. The population in 1881 was 30,839,181. The 
burden of " over-taxation'^ under which the people of Madras 
were " groaning'' from the " Indian bureaucracy," was 1 p. (^d,) per 
head per month. To the above, it is true> should be added pen- 
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sions, details regarding which are not available. At the outside, 
the expense is not more than 2 pies (id.) a month. Suppose all 
the 150 Madras European Civilians got notice to leave, " bag and 
baggage/' at the close of the next financial year, and that as many 
B. A/s were appointed on two-thirds of their salaries, the saving on 
the whole Civil Service would be only 8 pies (Id.) a year per head ! 
Truly this is a case of " much cry and little wool.'* 

Nor would it materially diminish the ranks of the unemployed. 
The 150 B. A.'8 and their poor relations would be benefited ; but 
what about the 1350 B. A.^s + 17,000 undergraduates and matri- 
culates ? Less than one year's crop of B. A.'s would bring them 
up to their former strength. Then, the interests of the 80 millions 
of taxpayers have to be considered. 

Scale of Salaries, — The average salary of a Civilian in the 
Madras Presidency, with allowances, is about Rs. 1,500 a month. 
To an Indian who pays less than 8 as. (4^d.) a day to an agri- 
cultural labourer, this seems high. In England an agricultural 
labourer earns two shillings — five times as much. Rs. 1,500 to an 
Englishman is, on this scale, equivalent to Rs. 300 to an Indian, 
which he does not consider at all extravagant. 

" Petty economies'^ form the only idea of statesmanship on the 
part of many ; but in some cases a wise expenditure is far more 
economical in the end. 

Suppose a Shipbuilding Company was started in Calcutta by 
Bengali shareholders, and that a manager was obtained from a first 
class building-yard in England on a salary of Rs. 600 a month. One 
of the shareholders says, ** Why do you give so large a salary to a 
foreigner ? It takes away all the profit. My brother will do the work 
for half the salary." ^^ My son,'' says another, " will be content 
with Rs. 200.'^ Whose management would be most profitable to 
the Company, notwithstanding the difference in salary ? 

Take another case. The Maharaja of Burdwan is understood to 
have a monthly income of about 3g lakhs : would it be economical 
in him to appoint a manager of his estates on a low salary ? Some 
Collectors have oharge of as much revenue. Judges should be both 
able and above suspicion. Their salaries, as a rule, should be equal 
to the income of lawyers having the best practice. 

The salaries of Indian Civilians were fixed high in the hope of 
Attracting superior men. Sir Evelyn Baring says : 

" I am strongly of opinion that it would be false economy to reduce 
the pay of European members of the Covenanted Civil Service. If 
Europeans are necessary, it is of the highest importance that they should 
be competent men, that is to say, that they should have good constitu- 
tions, that they should be honest, and at least of good average ability. 
These qualities cannot be obtained unless the Government chooses to pay 
for them. An Indian career possesses less attraction than is often sap- 
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posed. The work of administration in India is bo difficult that it ce* 
quires the cream of our schools and colleges to carry it. on efficiently."*' 

Practically, through the depreciation of silver, Indian salaries 
have been considerably reduced during the last few years. Civilians- 
wko have children to educate at home find the diffei'ence very 
serious. The incorae-tax is a further deduction. 

The preceding remarks are intended to show that the country 
does not '^ groan from over-taxation" through the employment of 
B limited European agency, and that the substitution of Indians fon 
t^em would scarcely make any appreciable difference in diminishing 
it. There is also the further question of efficiency. 

The Indians have just grievances with regard to admission into 
the Civil Service. The question of the training of Civilians also- 
requires reconsideration. Sir George Campbell says that under the 
old system the East India Company had some ■ bajd) bargains/' 
" men known and ascertained to be fools before they Mt Kng- 
land.*' Such men are excluded by the present system ; but further 
changes are necessary. " Boy magistrates" are not reouired. 

Sir M. B. Grant Duff, Governor of Madras, in his UDnvooation' 
Address, thus stated the right view of the case :-»« 

" We must have many more good natives in office, and we must have 
a far hiorher average of statesmanlike acquirement than we have ever yet 
had in the Covenanted Civil Service, though we may very possibly a good* 
deal diminish its number. But if you want men of mature, trained' 
ability, and of a much higher ord«r of merit than the very fair average 
of merit we have got, what you want must be paid for, and it is a oostlyr 
article." 

Jndioicms Szpenditnre preferable to Beditction of Taxation.-^ 

The writer does not consider that higher salaries should be giveiii 
than wise economy requires ; but he thinks people are on the^ 
wrong scent who hope to benefit India by reducing taxation. The 
average taxation in England is twelvefold as great as in this 
country. It will be a sign of growing wealth in India when the 
present " over-taxation '^ is doubled. 

The condition of the poor is. to be ameliorated, not by '*'petfcy 
economies," not by cheap and less, efficient officers of Government,, 
but by making the toil of the labourer more remunerative. His. 
lot in life is to be bettered, not by reducing the 2 as. 8 p. a month 
he has to pay, but by increasing his earnings, if possible, to 
Rs. 4 or 5. 

3. Agricultural Improvement. 

India is essentially an agricultural country. About 80 per 
cent, of the people depend upon the soil for a livelihood. While 

*IVi<lta as it may lie, p. d66. 
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manuf act area should be fostered^ the maiD reliance shonld be upon 
improved agriculture to supply the under-fed population. 

Past Neglect. — The trigonometrical and geological surveys^ 
irrigation works and railways^ are noble monuments of a wise 
liberality on the part of the Government of India ; but so far as 
the soil itself is concerned^ the watchword has been revenue ! 
revenue ! Its chief officers are '^ Gollectors.'' With the largest land 
revenue in the world, the proportion spent on the improvement of 
agriculture has been lamentably small^ and even that has not always 
been judicious. Of late years a good deal more attention has been 
given to it ; but still far less than it deserves. 

There is, in some cases, a fatuous combination of Revenue 
Settlement and Agriculture. This, it has been remarked, is like 
uniting the policeman and missionary in one person. The ryot 
looks upon the Revenue Settlement Officer as his natural enemy. 
To have an Agricultural officer connected with the same Department, 
is the best means to render his eflEorta futile. For this, however, 
as will afterwards be shown, the Secretary of State was primarily 
responsible. 

Want of Agricnltaral Knowledge. — ^The writer endeavoured to 
obtain information on what may be called the Agricultural '^ con- 
stants,'^ e. g,, the average produce per acre of " dry'' and " wet" 
lands, the percentage of the Government tax ; but found that the 
best authorities differed. 

Sir W. W. Hunter, formerly Director-General of Statistics, said 
in 1881 : 

" It has been my duty to find out precisely what amount of informa- 
tion exists with regard to the agriculture of India ; and to compare that 
information with the facts which the Governments of Europe and America 
supply on the same points. I have come to the conclusion that no 
central Goverameut stands more in need of agricultural knowledge thau 
the Government of India, and that no Government has a smaller stock of 
such knowledge within its central body."* 

Some progress has been since made. It must also be acknow- 
ledged that with regard to Bengal the collection of statistics involves 
very great difficulty. Still, the fact remains that more complete 
and exact information is a desideratum. 

Need of Agricultural Improvement in India. — W. R. Robertson, 
Esq., in a paper read before the Society of Arts, says : 

** A primitive system of husbandry, which sufficed to meet the wants of 
a scanty population, when there was plenty of good land available, no 
longer suffices, now that the demand for human food has become so great, 
and such a large area of poor soil has to be tilled." 

♦ England's Work in India, p. 93. 
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Sir James Caird^ probably the highest agricultural authority in 
England^ says : 

'* The agricaltaral system, except in the richer and irrigated lands, is 
to eat or sell every saleable article the land produces, to use the manure 
of the cattle for fuel, and to return nothing to the soil iu any proportion, 

to that which is taken away Crop follows crop without intermission, 

so that Indian agriculture is becoming simply a process of exhaustion." 
Famine Report^ p. 8. 

The following illustration, with regard to cattle^ is from the 
Statistical Atlas of India : — 

" Sir James Oaird, in comparing the agricultural condition of Egypt 
and India, noticed the much larger proportion of the cultivated land in 
Egypt which is annually employed in the growth of fodder for cattle, 
and the consequent maintenance of a powerful working stock, capa- 
ble of deeply stirring the land, and supplying good manure. * There 
is nothing of the kind,' he wrote, ' in India. The cattle in most parts 
are half starved, and fcheir manure is used as fuel.' This is true unless 
we except some few fully irrigated tracts. One of the saddest sights 
in India as we travel for hundreds of miles by rail, through that belt 
of monsoon shrinkage in the second quarter of rainless months, is to see 
the cattle standing without food, and almost without shade, exposed to a 
scorchingheat, which imagination fails to realise, in the midst of arid plains 
bare of all sustenance. But when the period of desiccation is prolonged 
beyond its normal limits in the third quarter, the sufferings of the poor 
beasts are awful. Meanwhile, the strength of the agricultural machine 
on which the operations of the forthcoming season depend is, of course, 
frightfully diminished by every day's delay. Sometimes the delay is, as 
in 1877, so great that the cattle die in thousands, and even millions. In 
one district, for instance, 250,000 disappeared out of 500,000. Unfor- 
tunately neither railways nor (as a rule) irrigation bring food for cattle. 
Both railways and water are wanted to sustain the human part of the 
machine." p. 21. 

Government Aid necessary. — Sir W. W. Hunterjustly remarks :— 

" The principle of laissez faire can, in fact, be safely applied only to 
self-governing nations. The English in India are now called upon, either 
to stand by and witness the pitiless overcrowding of masses of hungry 
human beings, or to aid the people increasing the food supply to meet 
their wants." p. 130. 

Practicability of Improvement. — Sir B. Temple says that ^^ eleven 
bushels of grain per acre are produced in India as compared with 
thirty in England.^' This rate in England was obtained only 
gradually. In the days of Queen Anne it was about 15 bushels ; 
towards the close of last century the yield was about 20 bushels. 
In England the average yield according to Mark Lane Returns is 
now about 32 bushels ; in Scotland it has advanced to 40.* 

* Nineteenth Century ^ Nov. 1885. 
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Sir W. W. Hunter admits that it is not possible at one bound to 
introduce scientific agriculture; but lie thinks sufficient progress 
might be made to meet the exigencies of the case. According 
to 8ir James Caird^ if one bushel an acre could be added to the 
produce of Indian fields it would feed 22 millions. Sir W. W. Hunter 
shows that to meet the increase of population all that is required 
is to add 1^ per cent a year to the produce. 

The Times had, not long ago, an interesting notice of the 
Agricultural School at Nancy, The following is a quotation. M. 
Grandeau, to whom reference is made, is, " without question the 
most able professor of agricultural science in France'^ : — 

" At the present time the average yield of the 17,000,000 acres sown in 
wheat is only about 16 bushels, or little more than half of the English 
average, while in some of the southern departments it is actually only six 
bushels an acre. M. Grandeau points out that, in the first place, nearly 
20,000,000 bushels might be saved by using a drill instead of sowing by 
band, as is now so generally done. This is, however, the comparatively 
small side of the question, and what M. Grandeau is mainly desirous of 
impressing upon French cultivators is that their soil is upon the whole 
as suitable for wheat growing as that of England, and that by improved 
methods of cultivation, and by a more liberal use of manure, there is no 
reason why they should not raise the average to 25 or 30 bushels. He 
tells them thab the extra manure apart, it cost-s as much to grow a bad 
as a good crop, just as a bad horse costs as much to keep as a good one, 
and that^ the extra cost of manure is very small compared with the 
increase in value of the crop. His figures are convincing to all intelligent 
persons, and English readers may consider that he is only enunciating 
what they regard as a simple truism long since passed beyond the reign 
of demonstration ; but the French cultivator is, as a rule, very backward 
and obstinate." 

The above contains the startling statement that the French might 
save nearly 20 million bushels a year by using a drill instead of 
sowing by hand. The Saidapet College of Agriculture contains a 
collection of native agricultural implements. There are one or two 
native drills, but the use of them is not universal. The tubes are 
bamboos, so that they can easily be made. 

The native plough is very unsatisfactory. It simply makes a 
V shaped furrow, and does not turn over the soil. Numbers of 
light Swedish ploughs have been imported, and improved ploughs 
have been made in different parts of India, 

Bones are one of the most valuable manures ; yet as a rule they 
are exported or allowed to decay. The Trade Statement for 1886 
says, " There is a fairly large but fluctuating trade done in animal 
bones (7*9 lakhs last year), although it would be much more profit- 
able in the end to apply the bones to Indian fields.*^ p. liii. 

Mr. A. 0. Hume says : 

*' Outside each village is a golgotha, where the bones of all cattle and 
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animals that die whiten and slowly decay in ghastly piles. At present 
this enormous supply of phosphates is absolutely wasted/' p. 60. 

The Hindus consider themselves polluted by handling bones. 
The late Mr. Krishnasawmi Mudaliyar of Shiyali spread bone 
manure with his own hands to set the ryots an example. 

What should be done and by whom^ will next be considered, 

1. Duty of Government. 

1. The establishineiit of a completely organised Agricultural 
Department. — Lord Mayo was probably the only Governor- General 
of India who ever farmed for a livelihood. '^ Many a day/' he used 
to say, " have I stood the livelong day in the market selling my 
beaKsts.^^ He felt that improved agriculture was the greatest need 
for the *' material'^ progress of India, and drew up a most compre- 
hensive and well-devised scheme for the agricultural development 
of the country. 

The following extract from the valuable pamphlet by Mr. A. O. 
Hume on Agricultural Reform, explains Lord Mayo's proposals :— 

" The Director- General was to have immediately under him a small 
stafE of experts, and was to keep up only just Ruch an office as was absolutely 
unavoidable. There was to be as little writing and as much actual work 
as possible. Directors of Agriculture were to be appointed in each province 
also to be aided by experts. They were to work partly through the 
direct agency of farms and agricultural schools, and partly through the 
revenue officials of all grades down to the village accountants. The 
Director- General was to be moving about generally whilst the crops were 
on the ground. He was to confer personally with all the Provincial 
Directors and their Governments, go thoroughly with the aid of his 
staff into all their projects and schemes, make himself fully acquainted 
with local wants and wishes, and then daring the hot season join the 
Government of India, and lay before it as succinctly as possible all that 
was desired with his (and his experts') opinions and recommendations^ 
He was to watch closely all the schemes and experiments carried out by 
the Provincial Directors, to furnish them with suggestions, information, 
and advice ; to procure for them, if they wished it, chiefly through the 
Agricultural Societies of Europe and America, any information, seeds^ 
cattle, sheep, models of implements, <&c., that they required ; to keep all 
fully informed through the medium of his journal of what all the rest 
were doing; and as his experience and practical knowledge increased^ 
and alternate failures and successes gradually indicated these, to lay 
down the broad lines of the general policy in regard to agricultural 
matters that the Government should pursue. 

** In connection with the Provincial Directors were to be model and 
experimental farms which were to be at the same time agricultural 
schools of one grade or another, some of the farms being more specially 
devoted to the improvement of seed by selection, others to the intr 
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d action and acclimatisation of exotic staples, others to the trial of 
implements, and mechanical appliances, others to stock-breeding, others 
to the purposes of tuition, and so on* Mechanical engineers were to be 
employed in connection witb some of these farms and schools, whose 
special duty it was to be to adapt the results (where implements of all 
kinds were concerned) of European and American science, to the wants 
and means of the Indian husbandman. At first the best civil officers 
available were to be picked out as Directors, and the best available 
trained European agriculturists were to be got out to direct the schools 
and farms, and act as advisers to the Director-General and Directors. 
Continuity was to be secured by making the service one; Directors 
were to be promoted to Director- General, experts and heads of farms 
and schools were to be promoted to Directorships. Gradually, as the 
expert element acquired knowledge of the country, people, and language, 
the non-expert element of civilians was to be allowed to disappear. Tliere 
was to be constituted a compact agricnltural service in two divisions, 
the lower and larger one recruited entirely from the Indian schools, the 
Smaller and higher division recruited to a certain extent from the lower, 
but, at any rate for many years, mainly from home. 

** Under the Director- General a Journal of Agriculture was to be 
issued. A separate and competent editor was to be employed, but the 
Dii^ector-General was to be responsible, and he* was to secure for it tlie 
aid of all his own and all the Provincial Agricultural Officers. The col- 
lection of agricultural statistics was to be the work of the local Directors, 
but the further tabulation of these statistics, and the preparation from 
the provincial reports of a monthly or fortnightly summary of the pros- 
pects and progress of the crops on the model of those issued by the 
Bureau at Washington — then, I believe, a new thing — was to be done by 
the Director- General or his immediate subordinates. The prices in 
Europe and elsewhere of important articles of Indian produce in which 
no trade already existed, were to be carefully enquired into by the Direc- 
tor, and published from time to time, and, if necessary, experimental 
shipment of articles in which a profitable trade seemed probable, uitder- 
taken. As the scheme developed itself, Government revenne officials 
were to be instructed to use their utmost endeavours to lead the land- 
holders of eacb district to constitute Agricultural Associations : they were 
to be urged and encouraged to send some of their relatives to the schools. 
Exhibition were to be held, prizes given, and every effort made to give 
dignity in the eyes of the natives to the pursuit of agricultural science." 
pp. 26-29. 

The Secretary of State ruled that Revenue, not Agriculture, should 
be the main object of the new Department. Lord Mayors scheme 
was so mutilated that the poor rump became an object of derision, 
and finally received the coup-de-grace. This shows the evils of an 
ignorant interference on the part of a mere English politician. 

The Famine Commission again urged upon Government the 
carrying out of Lord Mayo's plans : 

" 135. A Director of Agriculture should be appointed for each Pro- 
vince as executive head of the Department, chosen for his knowledge of 
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the condition of the people, and particularly of the agricultural classes. 
He would directly control the special statistical officers and would be the 
adviser of the Local Grovernmeut in all matters relating to agriculture and 
statistics. In ordinary times he should discharge these duties and 
superintend all measures designed to improve the agriculture of the 
country, and in times of famine he would be the officer responsible for 
warning the Government as to the agricultural outlook and for preparing 
such a forecast as should guide it in issuing instructions and setting on 
foot measures of relief. A corresponding officer should perform aualo« 
gous duties under the Government of India, assisting it in its dealings 
with the Local Governments in the Agricultui*al Department and in the 
supervision of the Local Directors of Agriculture. All these officials 
and a certain proportion of the special officers in each district shonid 
have been prepared for their duties by a technical training in scientific 
and practical agriculture." 

The following proposals are made, based on the recommendations 
of Lord Mayo and the Famine Commission : 

1. The Separation of Beveniie and Agricnltnre — Each Depart- 
ment is amply sufScient to occupy the entire time of the ablest 
officer, and to give Agriculture the second place is preposterous. 

2. The appointment of a Director-General of the calibre of Sir 
James Caird. — Sir E. G. Buck is an excellent officer who has done 
good service and is well acquainted with the country. The writer 
does not know what agricultural training he has had ; but his experi- 
ence is worth a great deal. He should elect either Revenue or 
Agriculture. 

A distinct Agricultural Department is preferable to the temporary 
employment of civilians. They may be glad to get the appoint- 
ments at a certain stage, but will wish to leave them at a later period 
for others more lucrative. This also has an injurious influence upon 
the permanent members of the Department. The Government of 
India lately passed a Resolution on the subject with regard to 
Directorships of Public Instruction. It should be applied to all 
Departments. 

Even in England a Minister of Agriculture has been appointed, 
and the need in India is far greater. 

3. An Agricnltnral Snrvey. — A leading feature of the Famine 
Commission Report is the stress laid upon obtaining full and reliable 
information. The absence of this has been the cause of most 
failures. 

Perhaps the first desideratum is a full and connect account of the 
indigenous agriculture. It is necessary to know this accurately, to 
retain in it whatever is valuable, and to decide how improvements 
can best be introduced. It should be obtained for each important 
nationality. 

The following remarks by Mr. Hume with regard to superst 
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tious practices of ryots apply to every part of India. After giving 
the ryots credit, in many respects, he adds :— • 

'* On the other hand, we mast not overrate their knowledge ; it is 
wholly empirical, and is in many parts of the country, if not everywhere, 
greatly limited in its application by tradition and superstition. In- 
numerable qifaint couplets, to which a certain reverence is attached, deal 
with agricultural matters. These, in Upper India, at any rate, are true 
* household words' amongst all tillers of the soil. These govern their 
actions to a great extent, and often lead them wrong against their better 
judgment. They take omens of all kinds to guide their choice of crops 
and other operations of husbandry, and though some few of the more 
intelligent only act upon the results of these divinations when they 
coincide with their own views, the masses are blindly guided by them. 

*' So, then, it is not only external disadvantages against which the 
Indian cultivator has to contend, it is not only that his knowledge is still 
in the primary experience stage, but that even this knowledge is often 
rendered of no avail by the traditions of an immemorial religion of 
agriculture. 

" It is necessary to realise this (of which few Europeans ever even 
hear), as it is one great practical difficulty against which agricultural 
reform in India will have to contend." pp. 9, 10. 

In the Appendix to his Pamphlet, Mr. Hume gives examples of 
the " quaint couplets" by which ryots in North India are mainly 
guided. One or two may be quoted : — 

From about the 16th to the 29th August is called Mugha. It is con- 
sidered the most critical time of the year. The couplet runs thus : 

" Jo kahin Mugha burse jul, 
Sub najon men honge phul." 

** If only Mugha give us rain, 
Every field will teem with grain." 

On the other hand, rain at Poorba, from about the 30th August to the 
11th September, is considered injurious. 

" Jo kahin Poorba pani dewen, 
Jinson sub ko keera khawen.'* 

** Whenever Poorba brings us rain, 
In every crop., worms mar the grain." 

One is reminded of the couplets by which our own forefathers 
were guided. It would be interesting and valuable to ascertain 
whether each Indian vernacular has its couplets. Where they 
exist, a collection of them might be given in the acoount of the 
Agriculture of each Province. Any of value might be retained in 
an Agricultural Handbook for ryots, and new ones added, in the 
same style, pointing out the value of manure, &c. 

The Director- General might visit China with great advantage. 
The conditions are somewhat similar to those in India. Models 
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of Chinese farm arrangements and specimens of agricnltaral im« 
plemeuts might be obtained for Indian Museums. If the In- 
dian ryot could be induced to follow the example of his Mongo- 
lian brother in the use of manure^ an immense step would be 
gaiued. Japan might also yield some valuable suggestions. 

4. A careful Beview of the Land Bevexiue System. — Of all 
classes in India^ the ryot is entitled to most consideration. An 
American Missionary^ travelling in the Konkao^ the Coast district 
of the Bombay Presidency, and writing on the spot, remarks : 

" The first thought after entering a village of this kind is one of 
commiseration for the people's poverty. Up before the sun, they toil 
throngh the cold and heat until dark, and this goes on year in and year 
ont. And this all for only enough to keep soul and body together." 

One of the chief causes of this deep poverty mentioned by the 
same missionary will be noticed under another head. The poiut 
nrged at present is, that Government should do every thing possible 
to alleviate this hard lot. 

The proportion of the crop claimed by Government as tax can- 
not be considered as exactly known. The estimates by Settlement 
Officers have been disputed by men well-qualified to form aii 
opinion. 

Besides the amount, the mode of collection has also to be 
considered. A complaint was made, at leasb*in the Madras Presi- 
dency, that the ryot had to pay his tax before he reaped his crop, 
thus necessitating his going to the money-lender. An alteration 
has been made which affords some relief. 

The Statistical Atlas of India refers to other important changes : — 

"' The Government of India, as well as the ruling authorities of those 
provinces which are most subject to oscillation of out-turn, have introduced 
measures for the prompter relaxation of the Government demand when- 
ever failure of harvest, partial or complete, may render that course 
necessary for the relief of the agricultural population. A closer return 
has thus in some degree been made to the old native practice of taking 
a share of the crop of the year, — a practice which, though requiring a very 
costly machinery and productive of much corruption and harassment 
to the raiyat, is in theory based upon a sound principle." p 22. 

Still more, perhaps, might be done in the same direction. 
Sir W. W. Hunter says : 

** It has been my duty to make inquiries in every province of India as 
to the interest which money yields. I find that for small loans to the 
cultivators the old native rate of 37^ per cent per annum still prevails."* 

Such a rate, it has been remarked, " would be fatal to successful 
agricultural enterprise in any country," 

Under the present system, the ryot is at the mercy of the money- 

* England^8 Work in India, p. 42. m 
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lender^ who not 00I7 charges enormoas interest, bat takes over the 
crop at his own valoatioii. The poor ryot simply becomes his slave 
for life. 

Sir E. C. Back, Secretary to Government in the Revenae and 
Agricnltaral Department, t^ays : 

*' The idea of Government beings the money-lender to the agricaltnral 
classes is an indigenous one. The money-lender has taken tbe place of 
Government."* 

Agricaltnral Banks have been proposed, bnt they wonld require 
an expensive machinery, and it wonld be impossible to work them 
on the requisite scale. 

The Famine Commission Report says :— 

''It should therefore be the policy of tbe Government to advance 
money freely and on easy terms on the security of the land, wherever it 
can be done without serious risk of ultimate loss." p. 56. 

A full statement of the case by Mr. A. Harington, C. S., will be 
found in the Calcutta Review for 1883. 

No doubt there are difficulties. A Bombay paper says, " We 
have known cases in which the borrower had to pay so much to the 
kulkarani and patil and security and witnesses that hardly fifty 
per cent of the loan remained in his hand.'' Days are also lost in 
arranging for the loan. 

The Famine Commissioners notice several changes, which would 
render the system of Government advances more popular. 

5. The provision of Manuals of different grades, showing what 
improvements in Agricnltnre are practicable* — Something has 
already been done in this direction. There is an excellent Agri- 
cultural Class Book, prepared by Mr. Robertson for his students. 
Perhaps what is most needed is one of a few pages for an ordinary 
ryot. There should not be any allusion to oxygen, nitrogen, 
phosphates, &c., nor should the improvements suggested be beyond 
his means. The aim ought to be to raise him, '^ step by step,'' not 
proposing too much at first. A late Governor of Madras advocated 
the *' South Indian three F's, L e., fuel trees, frnit trees and fodder 
crops.'* 

There might be a second Manual for ryots in better circum- 
stancesj who could afford to purchase superior implements. A third 
treatise should be provided for Zemindars who have means at their 
disposal and wish to improve their lands. In addition, there should 
be monographs on the cultivation of certain important crops. 

Mr. Mill, the Madras Veterinary Inspector, has published a valu- 
able treatise on cattle diseases, which is being translated into the 
principal vernaculars. 

■■■ '■■ ■ ' ■■ — — ■■—■■' ■■ ■■■■! ■■— W. ■^■—l. — ■ -■ ■■■■— ^M ■ ■■■ ■ - ■ ■ I I ■!,■ ..■■■■-■■^-■^ ■■M^M II ,■■■■-. ^ 

* Quoted in Calcutta Review for 1883, p. 153. 
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The preparation of thoroughly satisfactory Manuals of the above 
description must be a work of time. Even the best men are yet, 
on some points, only feeling their way. 

Other measures might be mentioned, as Agricultural Colleges 
and Schools, Model Farms, Exhibitions, &o, ; but they will not be 
discussed at present. 

2. Duty of the People. 

It is as much the duty of the people to seek agricultural im- 
provement as it is of Government, and any complaints of its laches 
come with a very bad grace from men who do nothing themselves. 

Hinduism discourages agriculture. Mann's Code contains the 
following : 

" 83. But a Brahman or even a Ksbatriya, when living by means of 
life (enjoined) for a Vaisja, should carefully avoid agriculture, (as it) 
causes great pain (and) is dependent on other (creatures.) 

** 84. They think agriculture is an excellent thing, (but) by the good 
this occupation is blamed, for the iron-faced block of wood smites the 
earth and also the (animals) dwelling in the earth." Book X. 

Agriculture is the main wealth of a country. If it is wrong for 
the twice-born to engage in it, it must also be wrong for the Sudra. 
Thus, according to Manu, the people of India ought to starve. 
Even as it is, agriculture is discouraged by being left only to 
ignorant ryots. 

In addition to the ryots, two classes are specially called upon to 
exert themselves. 

1. Zemindars. — Such men, instead of improving their estates as 
was hoped for, have, except in a very few cases, done nothing. A 
number of them are absentees, their estates being handed over to 
rack-renting agents. All the lands are let and sublet, while the 
unfortunate ryots have often to suffer from illegal exactions. 

As a rule, it might as well be proposed to a leopard to change 
his spots as to suggest to a Zemindar that, instead of a life of 
idleness and sensuality, he should endeavour to improve the 
condition of his tenants. Still, all are not hopeless, and in course of 
time a larger and larger number will take a benevolent interest in 
their fellow-countrymen. 

2. The Educated Classes. — Sir M. E. Grant Duff said in his 
Convocation Address : — 

'* I should like to see a much larger proportion of the educated 
intelligence of South India directed towards the land, and engaged in 
what is, alike from its historical associations and from the nature of 
things, one of the most dignified of all occupations, far more dignified 
for example, than all but the higher grades of scriptory labour." 

H 
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" It 18 the edaoafced, or relatively educated, people of the land, that 
mast drag Soatb India, as they have dragged England, originally an 
incomparably poorer country, out of the slough of poverty." 

A " Plea for Agriculture,^* addressed to the two classes above- 
mentioned^ may perhaps form the subject of a separate Paper. At 
present only an example is added of the spirit which is sought to 
be awakened. 

BabuS. P. Chatterjee, of the Victoria Nursery Gardens, Calcutta, 
in the pursuit of his business, has visited all parts of India, the 
Straits, China, the Philippine Islands, Australia, and lately he 
went to England. Sir Richard Garth, formerly of Bengal, gave 
him an introduction to Sir Joseph Hooker, the greatest English 
botanist, and Sir Ashley Eden gave him an introduction to Lord 
Hartington, During his stay at Co vent Garden he was allowed to 
assist in preparing the bridal bouquet for the Princess Beatrice. 
He has retunied to India with 40 cases of South American orchids 
and other plants. 

4. Devbeopbd Manupactuebs. 

Hinduism discourages the arts as it does agriculture. The Rev. 
Dr. Krishna Mohun Banerjea says : 

" In civilized countries, every encouragement is held out to the culti- 
vators of the arts, especially the fine arts. Their professions are esteem- 
ed honourable — their labours are amply rewarded by men of taste and 

refinement The pernicious system of caste taught a different 

lesson to the Hindus. The civil architect is branded as a bastard. The 
carpenter and the goldsmith are accursed, because the Brahmans chose 
to take umbrage at them. How could the arts flourish in such a society ? 
How could a person of sensibility aspire to distinction in the cultivation 
of arts which are considered so low ?" 

Next to Agriculture, Manufactures need most attention. One 
thing which struck Sir James Caird was the number of idle people 
in India : — * 

" In no agricultural country that I know of, are so many people to be 
seen stalking idly about during the hours of labour as in India. The 
streets and court-houses and yards are full of idlers ; the roads are never 
empty, and the railway stations and natives* railway carriages are cram- 
med with people. Entering a village at any hoar of the day you are sur- 
rounded by idlers. Much of this arises from the absence of other occu- 
pation than agriculture.*' pp. 8, 9. 

The Famine Commissioners begin this section of their Report 
by saying : — 

" We have elsewhere expressed our opinion that at the root of much 
pf |;bp poverty of the people of India and of the risks to which they are 
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exposed in seasons of scarcity, lies the unfortunate circumstance that 
agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass of the poptila- 
tion, and that no remedy for present evils can be complete, which does 
not include the introduction of a diversity of occupations, through which 
the surplus population may be drawn from agncultural pursuits, and led 
to find the means of subsistence in manufactures or some such support/* 

The Commissioners conclude by thus reiterating their opinion : — 

" To whatever extent it is possible, however, the Government should 
give assistance to the development of industry in a legitimate manner, 
and without interfering with the free action of the general trading com- 
munity, it being recognised that every new opening thus created attracts 
labour which would otherwise be employed to comparatively little purpose 
on the land, and thus set up a new barrier against the total prostration 
of the labour market which in the present condition of the population 
follows on every severe drought." p. 176. 

Bnoonragement of XannflMtures — The plans proposed by the 
Commissioners are as follows :— 

** In treating of the improvement of agriculture we have indicated how 
we think the more scientific methods of Europe may be brought into 
practical operation in India by help of specially trained experts, and the 
same general system, may, we believe, be applied with success both to 
the actual operations of agriculture and to the preparation for the 
market of the raw agricultural staples of the country. Nor does there 
appear any reason why action of this sort should stop at agricultural 
produce, and should not be extended to the manufactures which India 
now produces on a small scale or in a rude form, and which, with some 
improvement, might be expected to find enlarged sales, and could take 
the place of similar articles now imported from foreign countries. 

*' Among the articles and processes to which these remarks would apply 
may be named the manufacture and refining of sugar ; the tanning of hides; 
the manufacture of fabrics of cotton, wool, and silk ; the preparation of 
fibres of other sorts, and of tobacco ; the manufacture of paper, pottery, 
glass, soap, oil, and candles." p. 176. 

The foregoing remarks are admirable. It is also acknowledged 
that they have already been acted upon to some extent. The 
Commissioners add : '' Some of these arts are already practised 
with success at Government establishments, such as the tannery 
at Cawnpore which largely supplies harness for the army.'* The 
Resolution of the Government of India that, '' In all cases where 
Indian manufactures can be obtained as good in quality as imported 
articles and no dearer in price, they shall be substituted for them/' 
is an encouragement to their production. 

Proposed Industrial Stirvey. 

It has already been stated that a marked feature of the Famiae 
Report is the great stress justly laid upon obtaining full and 
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accurate information before carrying out supposed improvements. 
If there is any lesson the history of our Indian administration 
teaches, it is this. The worst evils under our rule have arisen from 
its neglect. 

Seven years ago, the writer, in vain, sought to draw the attention 
of the Marquis of Bipon to Technical Education. Since that time 
a great advance has been made. It is now one of the most prom- 
inent questions of the day. The establishment of Technical Schools 
is perhaps the favourite proposal for commemorating the Jubilee 
year of Queen Victoria. 

It cannot be disguised, however, that it will require great 
knowledge and wisdom to avoid failure. Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, 
when Director of Public Instruction, remarked in reference to the 
Madras School of Arts, " It is no easy matter to determine what 
manufactures may be most usefully taught in an establishment of 
this description.^^ The selection must differ to some extent in 
different provinces, according to the facilities or demand for each 
industry. Certain manufactures will succeed only under certain 
conditions. The richest iron ore may be abundant in a locality, but 
if materials for smelting it are not available within easy reach, it is 
practically valueless. 

Even in England there are important unsettled problems with 
regard to Technical Education. Government appointed a Royal 
Commission, composed of some of the most competent men, who 
gave three years' inquiry to the subject. While their voluminous 
Report contains much valuable information, 

** They have thought it wise in many cases to abstain from drawing 
any definite conclusions, feeling that experience alone can show the 
system of education which is best adapted to the various grades of 
persons engaged in industry in this country.'* 

. Sir Philip Magnus, after stating the above result, says : — 

" In the teaching of industrial art we may be said to be still groping 
oar way, and to have arrived at no definite conclusions* 

" We cannot point to any country in Europe in which the problem 
we are trying to solve at home has found a thoroughly satisfactory 
solution."* 

About twenty years ago the writer met at the India Office, Dr. 
Forbes Watson, Reporter on the Products of India, who has done 
so much to diffuse a kuowledge of Indian manufactures. He gave 
the writer a copy of his proposed " Industrial Survey of India.'* 
The following extracts will give some idea of its contents :— 

Dr. Watson thus points out the information needed : — 

" It is intended in the following pages to direct attention, in the first 

♦ International Conference on Education, Section B) p. 12. Lord Keay was 
Chainntui of the Committee of Organisation* 
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place to the want of a really exhaustive and systematic knowledge of the 
yariona prodocts of India in their raw and in their mannfactored condition. 
There are certainly abundant materials for a general superficial knowledge 
of Indian products, bat in order to render such knowledge really nsefnl 
and applicable to trade and industry, much more precise and comprehensiye 
information ia required. Each Hnd of produce must be accurately de- 
scribedy the different varieties and species distinguished, the places and the 
methods of production ascertained, the commercial and industrial value 
investigated, and the question of supply and utilization discussed. And 
when all this is accomplished, provision must be made for rendering the 
knowledge easily accessible and available for immediate reference, not only 
by Government authorities, but by agriculturalists, manufacturers and 
men of business generally." 

Dr. Watson next shows that this accnrate knowledge would 
promote the influx of European capital :— > 

** For the last half century it has been on all sides constantly urged, that 
no radical reform in the agricultural or industrial condition of India can 
take place without an influx of European capital and European enterprise, 
and it has often been made a matter of surprise that neither of them has 
been supplied by England in the amount which could have been utilized 
by a country of such vast natural resources as India. It has been consid- 
ered remarkable, that a country under British rule, with full guarantees 
for the protection of life and property, has not attracted more of the 
superabundant capital and enterprise of England, although the means of 
communication have recently been so much extended. The reason is, that 
however important all the conditions just enumerated may be, there is a 
still more indispensable requirement which must be satisfied before private 
capital and skill will come forward without a Government guai*antee. This 
requirement is such a precise knowledge of the industrial resources and of 
the conditions of production of the country as will allow of a reasonable 
forecast of the success of the enterprise.*' 

Why the Government of India should not leave the work to 
private enterprise is thus shown :— 

** Such a knowledge of the country, as is here demanded for India, is.in 
Europe the accumulated result of the efforts of many successive genera* 
tions, the work of legions of pioneers of enterprise, who pushing on from 
experiment to experiment, and from failure to failure, have revealed to the 
country by their final success the secret of its resources. 

** The whole of the advanced portion of Europe is, in consequence of the 
development of commerce, covered by a network of private agency, the 
express purpose of which it is to indicate to the consumer the best sources 
of supply, and to offer to the producer the best means of realizing his pro* 
ducts. A similar organization exists, of course, in India also, but only in 
a rudimentary state and restricted to some principal towns, and to a few 
of the principal staples, although no doubt it would grow in time by its 
own efforts." 

" To shorten, however, in India, the period of preliminary trials, and 
unavoidable failures, and to hasten the advancement QL|lH|y|puntry 
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Appears to be in the power of the Government, which, although unable 
to take the place of individual enterprise, may promote inquiries which 
will facilitate its task. Public, as distinguished from private, action, 
assumes, therefore, in India much larger proportions than it does here, 
and it will be acknowledged that this has always been the admitted 
policy of the Government of India. Much has already been effected with 
respect to opening up the country by means of information. The trigono- 
metrical, topographical, revenue, and geological surveys, have been under- 
taken on a scale of perhaps unprecedented magnitude. It remains to 
complete them by an industrial survey which shall take stock of all the 
various productions of the country — agricultural, forestal, pastoral, and 
mineral — of manufactures, of the localities of production, of the varieties, 
qualities, and values of produce, its supply, mode of distribution and 
consumption.'* 

Dr. Watson further points out the benefits of the Survey in 
promoting iuteraal commerce^ and its political advantages as 
tending to raise up a middle class. 

This admirable scheme was never carried out, owing to the oppo- 
sition from the ''old fogies" of the India Council. Sir Louis 
Mallet was the Permanent Under-Secretary at the India Office. 
The following quotation from him is given in the Famine Commission 
Report, App. I, page 135. 

" If there is any one thing which is wanting in an investigation of 
Indian problems, it is an approach to trustworthy and generally accepted 
facts. There is hardly a subject upon which the best authorities do not 
absolutely disagree as to the fundamental facts. I could mention the most 
startling instances, but they must be present to the minds of all of us. 
Now I am compelled to say that, since I have been connected with the 
India Office, I have found just as strong a repugnance to the adoption of 
any adequate measures for the collection of a comprehensive and well 
digested set of facts as to the recognition of general principles. The only 
occasion upon which I had the misfortune of encountering the vehement 
opposition of some Members of Council, for whose opinions and experience 
I have the most unfeigned respect, was in my advocacy of Dr. Forbes 
Watson's proposal for an Industrial Survey." 

No doubt, general information is becoming more and more avail- 
able. The '' Administration Reports/' the '^Statements of the Trade 
of British India,** the '^ Statistical Abstracts/* &c., are all useful in 
their place. The late Exhibition will also yield some useful mate- 
rials. But what is wanted is a Special Industrial Survey, direc* 
ted by a fully qualified head, to ascertain where each manufacture 
may be developed with most advantage. The writer would most 
strongly urge upon Government to carry out the proposal supported 
by such high authorities as Dr. Forbes Watson and Sir Louis 
Mallet. 

Minister of Comvierce. — England has its '' Board of Trade.** The 
^^JDg civilized Nations have Ministers of Commerce — even Japan 
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has one in prospect. Next to a Director-General of Agriculture, a 
Minister of Oomnaerce is needed. Like him also he should rank as a 
Member of Council. A man somewhat like Sir Lyon Playfair is 
required. He should have little office work, but be free to move 
about the country, inspecting every thing in situ, and consulting 
all on the spot able to afford information. Civilians, officers of the 
geological survey, merchants, and others, could be turned to valu- 
able account. 

In addition, competent Provincial Directors are required. 

Technical Education. — Each Presidency should have a Techni- 
cal College, under a well-qualified European Principal. Attached 
to it there should be two or three European workmen, thoroughly 
acquainted with special industries. Institutions, like the Madras 
School of Arts, already exist and are doing excellent service, but 
they require to be strengthened. 

Each District should also have an Industrial School, under Native 
management, where instruction of a humbler character might be 
given. The development of agriculture and manufactures will lead 
to an increased demand for improved implements, &c. 

Some efforts are being made to introduce industrial training into 
Grant-in-Aid Rules. 

It is encouraging that already, as has been shown, some progress 
has made. 

Need of Effort. — Sir W. W. Hunter, in Calcutta, thus pointed 
out the necessity of using every means of improving Indian manu- 
factures : — 

*' It is no use in disguising the fact that India has to compete with 
other oountries in her industries in a way which she has not don« be- 
fore. India has to compete with Australia for wheat, &o., with Chin«i 
for tea, with California and with other countries, and she will only be 
able to do this if she gives her children the same kind of edacation as 
the people of those places have. That lies at the root of all technical 
edacation. We wish that our agriculture shall heat the agriculture of 
other countries, that our artisans in metals shall beat the artisans of 
other countries, that our employes in cotton-mills shall beat those of other 
countries, and if you are to enable them to go so far, you must give them 
the education of those in the other countries, and I sincerely hope that 
the country will take hold of this feeling." 

His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales, at a meeting of the 
Imperial Institute, gave a similar caution in England : — 

"You are aware that the competition of industry all over the world 
has become keen, while commerce and manufactures have been profoundly 
affected by the recent rapid progress of science and the increased 
facilities of intercommunication afforded by steam and the electric 
telegraph. In consequence of these changes ail nations are using strenu- 
ous efforts to produce a trained intelligence among their people." 
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5. RaDacTioN of Marriaqs and Funeral Expenses. 

The condact of the people of India with regard to these is foolish in 
the extreme. Although demagogues do not refer to it, next to the 
uncertainty of the seasons, it is the chief cause of Indian poverty. 

The Hindus are a strange compound. Generally speaking they 
are thrifty, but as the Indian Mirror says, '' It is well known that 
common sense and prudence leave the Native, whether educated or 
uneducated, when he has any social ceremonies to perform. On 
such occasions he is sure to go beyond his means and involve 
himself.'^ 

The Oudh Akhbar draws the following picture of marriage 
customs amongst the Muhammadans : 

" The luckless man who has to celebrate a marriage has to issue his 
invitations on powdered and tinselled paper a month before the day : if 
he leaves out an enemy, he runs the risk of being vilified in a vernacular 
newspaper. Nor can he dalculate the probable number of his guests by 
the number of invitations he has sent. An invited guest will be sure to 
bring his brothers and his nephews, and not improbably a friend or two 
to whom he owes a kindness. Meantime the feelings of the giver of the 
fes^st are of a verb mixed nature. He cannot quite avoid the thought 
that for a few brief hours of popularity he has wasted his substance and 
irretrievably beggared himself and his children. Still the sight of so 
many hungry friends and the evident thankfulness of the diners buoys 
him up. He runs in to his wife and tells her what a name he has won in 
the town. She is proud of her husband, and tells him that a good name 
outweighs mortgaged lands and heaps of bills. At last the great day is 
over, the account has to be met, and the dinner-giver finds himself a 
ruined man. He is turned out of house and home, and his wife is received 
with black looks and blows by the neighbours from whom she begs a 
crust.** 

The Hindus are just as bad. A quotation was given from an 
American Missionary at page 55, showing the sad lot of the ryots. 
The next paragraph should be read along with it : — 

" The connection between their poverty and their marriage customs is 
plain. A poor man who is struggling for an existence told us to-day that 
his father owned six acres of land, but that when his three boys became 
of a marriageable age he said, * Come what will, even if I lose my land, 
my boys must be properly married ;* so he mortgaged the land, spent 
several hundred of rupees, was happy for two days, and then lost every 
thing he owned."* 

Pemba, a Surat ryot, is a recent example of the same course :— 

** Eight years ago he borrowed Rs. 300 for the funeral expenses of his 
wife's mother. Three years ago he borrowed Rs. 525 for the marriage 

* Dnyanodaya, Feb. 4, 1886, 
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expenses of two daughters. He pays twelve per cent, per annum — a 
rate by no means beyond the average — but he has got into arrears, and 
the book debt is now Els. 1,100, and twenty- two acres of his holding are 
mortgaged. He is solvent, inasmuch as his house and holding are worth 
over three thousand rupees, but his case is a typical instance of many 
in which the cause of indebtedness is not a heavy assessment, bat the 
much weightier burden which social customs impose upon the cultiva- 
tors. For marriage expenses alone, it will be noticed that Pemba 
borrowed a sum nearly equivalent to three years' rent.*' 

The District Deputy Collector thus casts his horoscope : 

" Pemba is not in an insolvent condition at present ; but sooner or 
later he will have to sell half his holding if not more, to liquidate his 
debt, and ho will then be reduced from the position of a proprietor to 
that of a petty cultivator."* 

From the Hindu joint family system " there is always somebody 
to be married or buried ; and the scale of expense does not depend 
upon the share of the individual, as it would in the case of a 
separation, but upon the magnitude of the joint family fortune/' 

The third volume of the Famine Commission Report on " The 
Condition of the Country and People/' contains a great deal of infor- 
mation. At Rohtak, in the Pan jab, it is stated that the averapje 
cost of a funeral ceremony for an old member of a Hindu family 
is Rs. 500. " For a son^s marriage on an average Rs. 400 are 
required, to pay to the bride's father ; until this sum is paid^ the 
marriage is not allowed to take place." p. 241. 

It is well known that some of the Rajputs murdered their infant 
daughters to avoid the ruinous marriage expenses. The British 
Government had to employ a special agency for years to suppress 
the practice. 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff justly said in his Convocation Address :— 

" He who could persuade his countrymen to give up their, to us, 
astounding expenditure on marriages, would do more for South India 
than any government could do in a decade.'* 

The present idiotic custom largely nullifies every effort to 
benefit the people. 

6. Foresight, instead op eunninq into Debt. 

Getting into debt has been common in India from the earliest 
times. The Rig Veda contains the following prayer : 

** 9. Discharge, Varuna, the debts, (contracted) by my progenitors, 
and those now (contracted) by me; and may I not, royal Varuna, be 
dependent (on the debts contracted) by another."t 

* Quoted in Madras Mail, October 17, 1890. 
t Wilson's Translation. Vol, III, p. 180. 

I 
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Manu'a Code has the following rules : — 

" 140. A money-lender, to increase his capital, may take the interest 
declared (lep^al) by Vasistha, (namely) an eighteenth part of one hun- 
dred a month, 

** 141. Or, reflecting on the duty of good men, he may take two per 
cent, for (even) taking two per cent, (a month) he does not become 
a wrong-doer for gain. 

" 142. He may take a monthly interest of two per cent, three per 
cent, four per cent or five per cent, according to the order of the castes 
(beginning with the Brahman)."* 

. The lowest rate, 15 per cent a year, was charged when a pledge 
was given. Sudras had to pay up to 60 per cent. Poor debtors at 
present often pay one anna on the rupee monthly, or 75 per cent 
a year. 

The late Dr. Carey came out to Bengal about the close of last 
century, and for several years he was an indigo planter. Warmly 
interested in the condition of the ryots, he urged the establishment 
of aa Agricultural Society for Bengal. In 1821 he wrote thus in 
the Quarterly Friend of India : 

" There may exist circumstances in the habits of a people suflBciently 
powerful to defeat the most benevolent views of its rulers, and to entail 
misery where there is every preparation for the enjoyment of happiness. 

" Among the numerous causes which contribute to exclude happiness 
from the natives of India is the universal tendency to borrow which per- 
vades the country. ... It is scarcely possible to assame a greater contrast 
than between the honest, upright, English peasant, and the Hindn, drag- 
ging out an inglorious existence between debt and disgrace, borrowing^ in 
one quarter to pay in another, and reluctant to pay in all cases, making 
UQ provision for old age, and sitting content beneath the burden of an 
endless prospect of embarrassment to the last hour of life. 

* **This disposition to borrow is not confined to one province, to one 
town, or to one class of individuals. It pervades the whole country with 
all the inveteracy of a second nature. ♦ 

" The country is separated into two classes, the borrower and the 
usurer ; the industrious though exhausted poor, and the fat and flourish- 
ing money-lender." 

Seventy years have passed away since the above remarks were 
written, but they are still true. 

Dr. Carey's remarks referred to ryots in Bengal, where the land 
tax is the lightest in India, although this advantage is reaped only 
by the Zemindars. But it is the same elsewhere. Mr. Hume says : 

" Wherever we turn we find agriculturists burdened with debts running 
on at enormous rates of interest. In some districts, even provinces, the 

* Bnrnell's Translation, pp. 200.20X. 
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evil i8 all-absorbing — a whole population of panpcrs, hopelessly meshed 
in the webs of usurers.** p. 62. 

The Famino Commissioners say : — 

" No subject has been more strongly and frequently pressed on our 
attention than the evils which spring from the degree to which the land* 
owners are sunk in debt, the asserted rapid increase of their indebted- 
ness, and the difficulty they find in extricating themselves frOin such 
burdens. 

" We have no reason to believe that the agricultural population of 
India have at any known period of their history been generally free from 
debt, although individuals or classes may have fallen into deeper em- 
barrassment under the British rule than was common under the Native 
dynasties which preceded it.** p. 180. 

The reason why debt prevails to a greater extent among certain 
classes under British than Native rule^ is thus explained by the 
Pioneer :— 

'^ ' Expense/ says Bacon, ' ought to be limited by a man^s estate ;* 
but according to Indian notions it ought not to stop short of one's 
credit with the money-lender.*' 

The increased value of the land to the ryot haSj in dome caseSj 
been a positive curse. 

*' In native territory proprietary right is unknown, while in British 
Bundelkhand Government, with the best possible intentions, conferred at 
one blow the proprietary right in their villages on the Zemindars. This 
perilous gift has been of great disservice to them. Instead of rising iti 
the social scale, and standing out as a comfortable yeomen class, theV 
found their newly obtained rights useful only as a security Upon which 
money might be borrowed. The Marwaris and others were resuly to lend 
money to an extent before unknown, and when the famine came tbej 
freely signed away their birth-rights for a morsel of bread. *^* 

The same result has followed in other parts of India. Government 
has been trying to devise a remedy. 

Men with fixed salaries get into debt just as well as ryots. Nor 
does the amount of the income make any difEerence, Mr* Wilson 
of Gurgaon says : — 

'* The Ahir landholders of Tahsil Rewari, hitherto notoriously heavily 
assessed, are much less indebted than the lightly assessed Meos ot 
Ferozpur." 

<* The Meo landowners are rapidly becoming practically reduced to 
the position of tenants. It is pleasant to turn from this state of things to 
that of the A.hirs in Hewari. With all their disadvantages, their industry 
reduces the evils of a year of drought to a minimum, and their thrift 
supplies them with a means of tiding over it, and reduces their expendi- 
ture for the time."t 

* Journal of the National Indian Association to IWflL p. 241. 
t Famine CommiBaion Beport, Vol. Ill, pt 
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Marriage and funeral expenses are one of the chief reasons why 
people get into debt, and when once they are within the clutches of 
the money-lender, escape is well nigh impossible. 

The following are illustrations of the ruinous effects of borrow- 
ing: 

A man in Calcutta, on a debt of Rs. 50, paid Rs. 3-2-0 a month 
for three years, and at the end of that period, having paid over 
Rs. 100 as interest, the debt of Rs. 50 remained undischarged. 

The following case, in another part of India, came under the 
writer^s own notice. Twelve years ago, a subordinate in an office, 
drawing Rs. 10 monthly, borrowed Rs.200 for his marriage expenses, 
for which he was to pay Rs. 6 a month, or at the rate of 36 per 
cent a year. Sometimes he did not pay interest, so that now his 
debt amounts to Rs. 400, although he has paid much more in 
interest than the original debt. 

The Famine Commission Report mentions ryots who have to pay 
as much to money-lenders as the Government tax. 

The condition of the Deccan ryots has for years occupied the 
earnest attention of G-overnment. If the writer is correctly informed, 
one of the best officers in India, the Hon. Gr. M. Ranade, has been 
appointed Judge under the Deccan Agriculturist Act, and the con- 
dition of things is improving. There is, however, great truth in 
the remark of the Bombay Dnydnodaya : — 

" Until a moral reformation takes place in the characters and habits 
of the farmers and borrowers generally, we fear it is impossible for any 
act or any body to help them much. If hard experience and suffering 
do not t.each the borrowers prudence and economy, special favors will not 
do this." 

Foresight and prudence with regard to expenditure, are what 
is wanted. 

The paper on Debt explains How People get into Debt, and how 
to get out of it. 1 Anna. 

7. A Stoppage op Melting Money into Ornaments. 

A fondness for show is characteristic of children. The Hindu 
women as a class and most of the men have not got beyond this 
stage of intellect. An Indian lady, in the simple national dress, 
looks very graceful ; loaded with jewels she is a guy. Thomson 
says, 

" Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most." 



Daring the '^Zenana Day^' at a recent Lucknow exhibition, 
^^JAtive ladies, wrapped in costly chaddars and tinkling with their 
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gold and silver ornaments, were gaping astonished as they beheld 
Lady Dnfferin in her plain black costume, and asked in lond whis- 
pers, * What ! is the plainly dressed woman the Lady, the Viceroy's 

wife r " 

Their surprise at the appearance of the Empress of India^ except 
on State occasions, would be equally great. 

The people of India have no idea of the enormous annual loss 
they sustain through this insane custom, like caste peculiar to them, 
of melting down their money into ornaments. They are affected 
by it in different ways. 

In the first place, there is the expense of making jewels. At 
the last census there were 401,582 goldsmiths in India against 
384,908 blacksmiths. Estimating the average earnings of the 
goldsmiths at Rs. 6 each month, this gives an annual outlay of 
289 lakhs of rupees. The Covenanted Civil Service contains, in 
round numbers, one thousand members. Their Indian salaries and 
allowances, taking the Madras average, amount to about 150 lakhs 
a year — little more than half of what is spent on goldsmiths. This 
is commended to tlie attention of Mr. Naoroji when he next 
addresses Englishmen about ^^ the employment of a foreign agency 
causing a large drain on the country.'* 

What a difference it would make if, instead of pandering to a 
childish perverted taste, the goldsmiths were changed into black- 
smiths, and were employed in making improved ploughs and other 
agricultural instruments ! 

This large annual expenditure of 289 lakhs is devoted to render- 
ing useless the capital which the country so much needs. Money 
can be lent out on interest ; jewels, as a rule, cannot. Money-lenderd 
get from 12 to 36 per cent a year. All this is lost when the money 
is melted into jewels. 

Of the Government debt of 159 crores, it is said that only 1^ 
crores represent native capital. Several crores a year are thus 
lost to India which might have been retained. 

Compare two cases : 

A. has Rs. 100 which he places in a Post Office Savings Bank. 
He does not get much interest for it, 3 J per cent, but it is safe, and 
he can withdraw it at any time. Suppose he requires Rs. 100 and 
takes out his money; he loses Rs. 3-12-0 of interest, but he has 
nothing to pay. 

B, invests Rs. 100 in ornaments. He paid some money to the 
goldsmith to begin with, and he gets no interest, while his jewels 
are liable to be stolen. If he needs Rs. 100, he borrows the amount 
on his jewels, for which he has to pay at least Rs. 1 2 a year. 
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The yearly circumstances of the two men may thus be re- 
presented : 

A. Rs. 3|— 

B. 0— Ks.l2 

But this is not by any means the only loss. As has been 
remarked, money, properly used, is the seed-corn of money. One 
great cause of poverty in India is that people hoard their capital 
instead of turning it to account. Some illustrations may be given. 

A., a ryot, gains Rs. 18. He spends this on the purchase of a 
good plough which will do more than twice the work of the one in 
ordinary use. 

B,, another ryot, gains Rs. 18, but he purchases with it a bangle, 
and continues to use his inefficient old plough. 

C, a merchant, gains Rs. 100. He spends this in purchasing a 
larger stock of goods, and gets them at a discount by paying cash. 

'D., a merchant, gains Rs. 100, but he spends it on a gold bangle. 
He cannot increase his stock of goods, or he must purchase on credit, 
losing the discount, and perhaps being unable to buy in the best 
market. 

Lastly, melting money into ornaments leads to many robberies, 
and to the murder every year of a number of women and children. 

What an immense impulse would be given to the prosperity of 
India if the 200 or more crores, now yielding no return in jewels, 
were converted again into money to pay off debts, to purchase good 
fann implements and cattle, or to increase the stock in trade of 
merchants ! This, however, is a *' counsel of perfection,*' which 
is not likely to be followed. 

But the reader may be asked to open an account with a Post 
Office Savings Bank, and instead of spending any more money on 
jewels, let him place in it whatever he does not require in business. 
He will then have enough laid past to withdraw when needed on 
&n emergency, and avoid the heavy interest he would otherwise 
l*equire to pay to a money-lender. 

The practice of burying money or melting it into ornaments 
might be necessary under native rule when no invested capital was 
safe from spoliation ; but now it is very injurious and should be 
abandoned. 

Franklin truly says : " We complain of the taxes imposed on us 
by Government ; but we are taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride, and four times as much by our 
folly.'* 

8. Rrqoiring Idlers to Work p'or their Livjng. 

Though well-directed charity is highly commendable, indisorimi* 
msgiving, so common in India, does more harm than good.' 
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If a shopkeeper fed every day a strong beggar, supporting him m 
idleness, would this be true charity ? Much of the almsgiving in 
this country is similarly injurious in its effects. liazy men are 
encouraged to depend upou the industrious, instead of supporting 
themselves. Wealth is thus diminished, lituch more gram would 
be raised if able-bodied beggai*s worked in the fields. 

Many idle vagabonds are entirely supported by the caste feasts 
and gifts so frequent in this country. They go from place to place 
to be present on such occasions. No ix^spec table persons attend, «o 
the whole is spent on the unworthy. If there were no such customs^ 
lazy men would be compelled to work for their living, to their own 
great benefit, in 1881, the number of beggars in Imlia wab 
1,256,559. 

Professor Runganatha Mndftliyar says :— 

*' Are there not in the town of Madras people of all OARtes and olnsRes 
who have chosen to subsist by bogging from door to door, nnd that as a 
hereditary profession and not aa a neccsRity foixjed on thorn by adverse 
circumstances P And wliilo these beggars by choice deem ik no disgrace 
to beg, do they not consider it a groat dislionor, and a great luirdRhip to 
do honest work for daily wages ? The thousand and ono wnys in which 
a wealthy native is called upon to contribute towards thoHUpport of worth* 
less relations and able-bodied beggars are known to every ono of my 
Hindu hearers.'* 

There are still more serious evils oonn(»oted with indiscriminate 
almsgiving. Industry is a safeguard against tetnptation. Wheti 
a man is busy, he has no time to think of sinful plensures, while 
the idle often give way to vice. Some of the worst men in India 
are the professed devotees of Siva, who wander about the country 
as beggars. They stupefy themselves with bhang, and Bre so 
dissolute that they dare not remain long in one place. They 
frequently extort alms from ignorant people, who foolishly dread 
their curses^ though these only harm their utterers. 

It will readily be admitted, that if alms were given to thieves, 
enabling them to spend their whole time in robbery, no merit 
would accrue to the donor. To support men in idleness and vice, 
is an act much of the same character. 

Many^ however, give mainly from ostentation. Their object is 
to get a name for liberality. Jesus Christ says, " Take heed that 
ye do not your alms before men to be^ seen of them ; otherwise ye 
have no reward of your Father which is in heaven.'' 

The Hindu family system, while it has some advantages, fosters 
idleness. " There is scarcely a married man in the country who 
has not some of his own or his wife's kindred dependent on his 
bounty. These he cannot shake off, and they will seldom drop off 
themselves, but will continue to draw nourishment from his labour 
while a single meal of rice remains in lh« 
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If such drones, instead of preying upon the industrious, had to 
work for their living, there would be much less poverty. 

9. Disuse op Spirits and Opium. 

There is no doubt that drunkenness prevailed to a ^considerable 
extent among the old Aryans. One whole book of the Rig- Veda, 
containing 114 hymns, is tilled with the praises of the intoxicating 
soma juice. 

Intoxication was regarded as inspiration. Most of the leading 
characters in the Mahabharata were addicted to strong drink. 
Taverns seem to have been numerous in the days of Kalidasa^ for 
in the drama of Sahuntala, it is proposed to spend half the money 
given to the fisherman at the nearest liquor shop."*^ 

After a time the evils of intemperance were so much felt, that 
strong efforts were made, with considerable success, to repress the 
vice. Drunkenness has always prevailed in India among certain 
classes ; but, as nations, the people have been temperate for many 
centuries. 

It is deeply to be regretted that, of late years, drinking habits 
have been acquired by some educated Hindus, whose forefathers 
never touched intoxicating liquor. This is largely attributable to 
European example. 

The multiplication of liquor shops is another fruitful cause of 
intemperance. Oowper thus refers, in sad irony, to drinking as a 
source of revenue in England : — 

" Drink and be mad then. *Tis your country bids, 
Gloriously drunk, obey the important call. 
Her cause demands the assistance of your throats, 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more.'* 

Some young men give up Indian virtues and acquire only Euro- 
pean vices. The proper course is to retain whatever is good in old 
habits ; to add whatever is commendable in Europeans, but to avoid 
whatever is wrong. Of all European vices, none is more danger- 
ous and destructive than drunkenness. Even the strong constitu- 
tion of Europeans succumbs to its influence. Among educated Hindus, 
its effects are as injurious as " fire water'' among the American 
Indians, causing them to sink into an early grave. 

At page 38 reference is made to the frightful poverty and 
wretchedness of certain classes in England. What is the grand cause 
of it ? Drunkenness. The expenditure on intoxicating liquors in 
Britain is estimated at 140 millions sterling. It is also the chief 
source of crime in that country. 

In India, intemperance has not yet made such ravages as in 
England, but it is growing. The revenue from Abkari Cthe 

♦ J)r» Rajendra Lala Mitra, in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
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Iniquity Department^ as it has been justly called) increased from 
£2,287,689 in 1874 to £3,609,561 in 1883 * This represents a loss 
of probably 5 crores a year, taking into account the price paid for 
the liquor. Here is one cause of increasing poverty in India^— the 
increasing consumption of intoxicating liquors. The remedy rests 
with the people themselves. 

The Hindus, for many centuries, did not use intoxicating liquors : 
why should they be necessary now ? Has any change come over 
their constitution ? The Greeks had a saying, " Water is best.^' 
Let the reader abstain entirely from intoxicants, and try to induce 
all his countrymen to do the same. 

The Temperance Movement will form the subject of one of the 
Papers. 

10. Prudence with Reqaed to Marriage. 

It is the common belief of the Hindus that a man who has no 
son to make offerings for him after death falls into the hell called 
put, Putra, a son, is supposed to mean, one who saves from hell. 

This is a mischievous error. It not only leads to early marriage, 
but fosters the belief that a man may lead any sort of immoral 
life, if he have a son and plenty of money to spend on his Shradda. 

The custom of child- marriage is almost peculiar to India. The 
rule in other parts of the world is that marriages should not be 
contracted till both parties attain adult age. Intelligent, thoughtful 
persons do not marry till there is a prospect of their being able to 
support a family. Foresight in this respect conduces to the happi- 
ness of a nation, while recklessness must lead to misery. 

Professor Runganatha Mudaliyar, of Madras, says : — 

" I may feel that the best thing can do for my stupid son is to keep 
him single, until such time at least as he is able to shift for himself and 
earns enough to maintain a wife and children with ; but such is the 
tyranny of custom that he must be married as soon as he arrives at man's 
estate, even though I have the burden of supporting, it may be to the 
last day of my life, my worthless son and his wife and all the creatures 
that they may bring into existence." 

At page 32 a quotation is given from Sir W. W. Hunter showing 
that prosperity is impossible if people '' marry irrespective of the 
means of subsistence.^' 

The movement against child-marriage, in which Mr. B. M. 
Malabari has taken so active a part, has a vital bearing on the 
material welfare of the country. All true patriots should help it 
forward. 



K 



* Statiatioal Afostraot, 18th No., p. 70. M 
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11. Emigeation. 

If a namber of rabbits were slint up iu a field surrounded by a 
high wall, they would mnltipiy till they starved. If the high wall 
were removed, would they remain within the limits of the field ? 
They would have more sense : they would scatter. 

The above represents the condition of India, only many of the 
people do not act like the sensible rabbits. Thei*e is no high wall 
confining them ; but as Sir W. W. Hunter remarks, "millions 
cling with a despairing grip to their half acre of earth a piece, 
under a burden of rack-rent or usury /^ 

Sir Richard Garth, late Chief Justice of Bengal, expresses the 
same opinion : 

" The poverty which was so loudly deplored at the Congress, arises 
generally, I fear, from the enormous mass of people which the land has 
to maintain, and which, year by year, becomes more formidable. 

" The practice of early marriages, and the joint family system which 
entitles each male member of a family to an undivided share of the family 
estate, helps largely to increase the evil. 

** These people are as fondly attached to their old ancestral holdings as 
an Irishman ; and each member of the family has as much right as another 
to remain in the family dwelling-house, and to share in the profit which 
the tenure, whatever it is, afEords. Consequently, the little farm, which 
twenty years ago provided comfortably enough for ten persons, is unequal 
now, although probably better cultivated, to maintain a hundred ; and it 
will have more difficulty stilly in the course of a few jears,io support a 
much larger number.'' 

The surplus population of Britain is absorbed by removal to 
America, Australia, &c. In this way both those who go and those 
who remain are benefited. The Brahmans sought to keep the 
Hindus in subjection to their authority by threatening with expul- 
sion from caste all who left India. Partly on this account, partly 
from ignorant fear and want of energy, the great bulk of the people 
will not leave their own province. 

The remedy is plain. Sir W. W. Hunter says : — 

*' Natives must equalize the pressure on the soil by distributing 
themselves more equally over the country. There is plenty of fertile land 
in India still awaiting the plough. The Indian husbandman must learn 
to mobilize himself, and to miofrate from the overcrowded provinces to 
the underpeopled ones." pp. 135, 136. 

Upper Burma, recently annexed, presents an excellent field for 
emigrants. Although as large as Bengal, it has only about 4 mil- 
lions of inhabitants, while Bengal has 63 millions. Large tracts of 
fertile land remain unoccupied. 

It is true that Indian coolies go at present to different English 
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Oolanies, but eraigration is required on a much larger scale. Gov- 
ernment aid is also necessary. 

Sir H. S. Maine is of opinion that in no country of the world will 
the pressure of population on the means of subsistence be more 
severe than in India. Emigration is one great remedy. 

12. ENCOURAaEMENT OF FOBBIGN InTEBCOURSE. 

England is now one of the richest countries in the world. One 
great cause of this is her commerce. Every sea is traversed by 
her ships ; her merchants are to be found in every land where 
wealth can be gained. 

Hinduism teaches the people of India to regard all foreigners as 
impure Mlechchas. They are said to be bom of a Kshatriya father 
and a Sudra mother, begotten on a forbidden day. They are 
further described as " people born without the precincts of the ' ex* 
cellent land of India/ whose ears are not bored> who are cruel, 
daring, invincible in battle, impure in practice, violent, and with- 
out reEgion.*' " In their country the twice-born must not even 
temporarily dwell.^' 

The Poona Sarva Janik Sabha Journal contends that the 
economic difficulties of India are not due to ^* any defective social 
arrangements or to any marked moral deficiency in the people of. 
the land." Mr. T. N. Mukharji has the following sarcastic re- 
marks on this point : 

*' The country at large is at one with the writer of the Pamphlet that 
our social, moral, and religious systems are the very acme of per* 
fecbion. The country will insist upon this perfect state being preserved 
at all hazards. It will gefc shy of any proposal for any of its sons to go 
to foreign countries to trade with them and to learn their ways of doing 
things. It will hang and quarter those who dare go there, and thus 
sow the seeds of imperfection where all is perfection now. The country 
will not agree to sell its social, moral, and religious perfection for a share 
in the profits of foreign trade. Otherwise small beginnings might be 
made as oor Parsi friends have shown by their example.'' — Indian Nation^ 

Let a Hindu go to Europe for the purpose of commerce, to 
acquire a knowledge of manufactures, or to study : he is considered 
so impure that before he can be received into society again he 
must be cleansed by swallowing '^ penitential pills,'' composed of 
the five products of the cow and put to great expense. On the 
other hand, no prayaschitta is required in the case of a man who 
lives in a brothel or is convicted of felony. Such is Hinduism. 

Sir Mnttu Coomaraswamy, of Ceylon, at a meeting of the Social 
Science Congress in England, hoped that the time would come when 



'* a Hindu crew, commanded by a Hindu captftiB^^mld steam into 
New York or London in a steamer bnil^ ^JH^Hv^ 



Bombay or 
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Calcutta/^ Let educated mea hasten this time by a bold standi 
instead of hypocritically conforming to a system which they 
condemn. 

13. Religious and Mobal Befobm. 

Demagogues, in all ages, hare tried to make the people believe 
that the panacea for the evils under which they labour is to place 
them in power. The cure for the poverty of India is true religion — 
everything else would follow in its train. The burning words of 
Kingsley should be stamped upon the memory : — 

'* Foremost among them stands a law which I must insist on, boldly 
and perpetually, a law which man has been trying in all ages, as now, 
to deny, or at least to ignore ; thoagh he might have seen it if he had 
willed^ working steadily in all times and nations. And that is-^that 
as the fruit of righteousness is wealth and peace, strength and honour ; 
the fruit of unrighteousness is poverty and anarchy, weakness and 
shame. It is an ancient doctrine and yet one ever young. The Hebrew 
prophets preached it long ago, in words which are fulfilling themselves 
aronnd us every day, and which no new discoveries of science will 
abrogate, because they express the great root-law, which disobeyed, 
science itself cannot get a hearing.*'* 

The connection between social well-being and moral character is 
well shown in the following extracts from The Hindu : 

*' * Our Case is hopeless because the Indians are worthless.* Such is 
the strong condemnation pronounced by one of the most conservative 
and patriotic of Indian newspapers, the Amrita Bazar Patrika. The 
people are disunited, poor, ignorant, and apathetic. They are so foolish 
that they will not see any danger which is not immediately before them. 
So apathetic that they will not move a finger to save a neighbour even in 
cases when they know that the next turn will be theirs. See how 
the fat Babu and Baes spend thousands upon marriages and tamashas. 
But they will not pay a pice for their country.* It argues well for 
the future of India that a sense of false patriotism is fast giving way to 
the stem realities of the plight to which the Hindu community has been 
reduced. A time there was when it was deemed highly impolitic to 
expose to the European's gaze the defects in the Indian character. The 
hold of orthodoxy was and is as firm in Bengal as in other parts of India. 
The result was that every political evil from which the country was 
suffering was laid at the door of the rapacious greed of the foreign 
adventurers of the ruling class. The champions of political reform, 
but conservatives to the back-bone in social and religious questions, con- 
tented themselves mainly with pleading the Indian cause. They never 
condescended to look to the other side of the picture, to the duties and 
responsibilities of citizens. On this one-sided foundation was constructed 
the huge edifice of political agitation in this country. And in this 

* Limits of Exact Science lipplied to History. 
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grand work the Patrika has borne no small ^hare. . . . Bat it erred — and 
a grievous error it was — in shutting its ejes to the defects of Indian 
society. It never stooped to investigate into the social cankers that ate 
up the vitality of the nation. Nay, it was positively averse to any appeal 
to the people to reform themselves, their wives and children, before 
attempting or conjointly with their attempt to reform the system of 
Indian administration. The unsatisfactory national character which the 
Patrika now bemoans, and the unwillingness of the Baes or the Byot * to 
pay a pice for their country' are not a little due to the degrading habits 
and customs that have eaten into the very vitals of the nation. What 
more than disunion can be expected when caste distinctions, based not 
upon merit, but upon the accident of birth, are rampant in the land ? 
How could we chase away poverty and ignorance from our shores if we 
place a ban on the choice of professions and slight the knowledge and 
training which conti*ast with other enterprising nations alone could impart 
to our countrymen ? Therefore the Patrika should probe the question to 
the very bottom and essay hard to remove those causes which have 
brought about the disunion, poverty, ignorance, apathy and foolish- 
ness upon which he so very properly and with such vehemence animad- 
verts. 

** In short, what we desire to impress on oar esteemed contemporary 
is that unless the Indians, be they Bengalees, Madrasees or Bombayites, 
or the matter of that even Mahomedans, are induced to rid themselves 
of obnoxious and ruinous customs, are made to merge all sectarian 
distinctions in a spirit of real, living and universal brotherhood, unless 
the Indian girls are allowed to grow into womanhood unmolested by boy 
husbands, unless women are turned out willing and useful helpmates in 
the race of life, in short, unless the character, spirit and sentiments 
of the nation are greatly altered for the better, not all the leading articles 
that the Native press can indite can ever alter * the situation.' " Sept. 
13th, 1890. 

The foregoing remarks express the plain truth, and should be 
carefully pondered by all well-wishers to their country. They 
point out the direction to which their efforts should be chiefly 
applied, and without which all other remedies will be useless. 

Bsvifiw OF Bemedies. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that least is expected 
from tbe grand remedy urged by political reformers — Bepre* 
sentative Institutions. 

It is also shown tbat so far from India being ground down by 
'' over-taxation,** she is the one of the most lightly taxed countries 
in the world. 

Educated men> instead of merely seeking to enter the public ser« 
vice or to become lawyers, should largely give themselves to the 
improvement of agriculture, and the development of manufactures. 

Caste restrictions should be given up* The people should use 
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their reasoa instead of merely '* walking according to custom/' or 
being guided in their undertakings by ignorant astrologers^ or even 
by orows^ lizards^ and asses. 

The moral and religious elevation of the people should be the 
main object of reformers. The Bible says : " Codliness is profitable 
unto all things^ haying promise of the life that now is^ and of that 
which is to come/' 

The conclusion arrived at may be expressed in the words of the 
Westminster Review : '* We submit, then, that the poverty of India,, 
if gre^t, has dimijpiished, and is diminishing/' The mottoes on the 
title page, would again be impressed upon the reader : 

'^The longev one lives, observes, and thinks, the more deeply 
does he fbel there is no community on the face of the earth which 
snifers less firom political evils and more itom, self-inflicted or self- 
accepted, or self-created, and, therefore, avoidable evils, than the 
9indn community ! !" 

Raja Sir Madhava Row, K, C, S. I. 



^' The permanent remedies for the poverty of India rest with the 
peepte themselves/' 

Sir W. W. Hv/nter, K. G, S. I. 

Conclusion. 

It is the misfortune of the Government of India that its Indian 
critics, with very few exceptions, consist of men who have never 
studied political economy or acquired breadth of view from foreign 
travel. Several quotations have been given, showing how some 
of the crude ideas expressed by the Poona Sarva Janik Sab ha 
Journal are coudemned by an expert like Mr. T. N. Mukharji. 

It is, however, satisfactory that others, the most competent to ex- 
press a^ intelligent opinion ol British rule, have acknowledged its 
beneficent effects. Baron Hiibner, the distinguished Austrian 
statesman, thus states the case : 

"In the foregoing observations, I have summed up faithfully and 
conscientiously the information which I have been able to derive on 
the spot from the most direct and the most trustworthy sources. I 
have not concealed any weak point of the immense Anglo-Indian 
administration ; I have not passed over in silence any shortcoming or 
fault, whether great or small, which has come to my notice, and 
which, rightly or wrongly, can be charged against the Government of 
India. But no one, even if he looks with the eyes of a pessimist, 
which I do not, and makes a large allowance for the infirmities and 
w-eaknesB inherent in human nature, can deny that the British India 
of our days presents a spectacle which is unique and without a parallel 
in the history of the world. What do we see ? Instead of periodical if 
uQt permanent wars, profound peace firmly established throughout the 
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whole Empire ; inateftd of the exactions of chiefs alwmya gzeedj for ^td, 
and not drinking from any act of cmeltj to extort it, moderate taze^ 
moch lower than those imposed bj the feadatorr princes ; arbitrary rale 
replaced by even-handed justice ; the tribunals, once proverbially coirapti 
by upright judges whose example is already beginning to make its 
influence felt on natiTC morality and notions of right ; uo more Pindaria, 
no more armed bands of thieTOs ; perfect B««urity in the cities as well as 
in the country districts, and on all the roads ; the former blood-thirsty 
manners and customs now softened, and, save for certain restrictions 
imposed in the interest of public morality, a scrupulous regard for re* 
ligious worship, and traditional usages and customs ; materially, an un- 
exampled bound of prosperity, and even the disastrous effects of the 
periodical famines which afflict certain parts of the peninsula more and 
more diminished by the extension of railways which facilitate the work 
of leUef . 

" And what has wrought all these miracles ? The wisdom and the 
courage of a few directing statesmen, the bravery and the discipline 
of an army composed of a small number of Englishmen and a laige 
number of natives, led by heroes; lastly, and I will venture to say 
principally, the devotion, the intelligence, the courage, the persever- 
ance, and the skill, combined with an integrity proof against all 
temptations, of a handful of officials and magistrates who govern and 
administer the Indian Empire."* 

The late Dewan of Travancore, V. Ramiengar^ bore similar 

testimony : 

• 

" We live under the mildest, the most enlightened, and the most power- 
ful of modem Governments ; we enjoy in a high degree the rights of 
personal security and personal liberty, and the right of private property; 
the dwelling of the humblest and meanest subject may be said to be now 
as much his castle as that of the proud Englishman is his, in his native 
land ; no man is any longer, by reason of his wealth or of his rank, so 
high as to be above the reach of the law, and none, on the other hand, is 
so poor and insignificant as to be beyond its pix)tection. In less than a 
short century, anarchy and confusion have been replaced by order and 
good government, as if by the wand of a magician, and the country has 
started on a career of iutellectaal, moral, and material advancement, of 
which nobody can foresee the end. Whatever may be the shortcomings 
of Government, (and perfection is not vouchsafed to human institutions 
and human efforts) in the unselfish and sincere desire which animates 
them to promote the welfare of the millions committed to their care, in 
the high view they take of their obligations and responsibilities as Rulers, 
in the desire they show at all times to study the feelings and sentiments 
of the people and carry them along with them in all important measures, 
and in the spirit of benevolence which underlies all their actions, the 
British Indian Government stand without an equal/' 

Race antagonism^ as already mentioned, threatens to become one 
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of the greatest evils in ladia. Whether it will increase or ditniuish 
will depend largely upoa the Anglo-Indian and Native Press. 

'There have been faalts on both sides, Eaoh mast make the 
confession^ 

" For I have sinn*d ; oh, grievonsly and often ; 
Exaggerated ill, and good denied'' 

The poet adds^ 

" Be wiser, kindlier, better than thou art." 

Western and Eastern Aiyans are now united somewhat like 
husband and wife. For the present at leasts there is no prospect of 
a divorce. Dwelling together, it is far better that they should be 
as friendly as possible, indulgent to each other's weaknesses, 
instead of making them the ground of incessant fault-finding. Both 
are equally interested in the prosperity of the household. 

It would be best for England and India to remain in friendly 
alliance, each members of a mighty, self-governing Confederation ; 
but even if not, may the eloquent words of Mr. Justice Cunningham 
be realized : — 

" Whenever it is fated that we are again to part company, and history 
writes /mi* upon the British Raj, she will record how tlie English found 
India impoverished and left her opulent ; found her the home of igno- 
rance and superstition, placed the sacred torch of knowledge in her 
hand ; found her the prey of the untamed forces of nature, turned these 
very forces to enrich and embellish her ; found her the monopoly of a 
despotic few, left her the common heritage of all ; found her a house 
divided against itself, and the prey of the first comer, left her harmoni- 
ous and tranquil ; found her a mere congeries of petty tyrannies, with 
no principle bat mutual distrust and no policy bat mntual extermina- 
tion ; left her a grand consolidated empire, with justice for its base and 
the common happiness of all its guiding star/' 
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DEBT 



AND 

THE EIGHT USE OP MONET. 

Dbsibe for Happiness, 

All men wish to live comfortably with their families. The feel- 
ing is natural^ and in most cases^ it can be secured^ if there is no 
bad maaagement. Unfortunately, in this country, the opposite 
generally holds good. Many persons lead an anxious troubled life 
from youth to their dying day, and leave a like heritage to their 
children. This may arise from various causes, but one of the chief 
is tho habit, almost universal, of running into debt. 

Some lay the blame of their misfortunes upon fate. Indian poli- 
tical reformers try to persuade people that representative govern- 
ment is the grand remedy for the evils of the country, England 
has had representative institutions for centuries, yet numbers of its 
people are miserably „poor. Our happiness depends far more upon 
ourselves than upon Government. Reform should begin at home. 

Foresight, looking forward to the future and preparing for it, ia 
one great distinction between a savage and a civilised man. 'J'he 
savage thinks only of the present. To-day he may be gorged with 
food; to-morrow he may be suffering from the pangs of hunger. 
Similarly, many persons spend at once all that they earn, and when 
sickness or any extraordinary expense comes, their only resort ia 
to borrow. A prudent man has a reserve fund on which he can 
draw, thus avoiding the heavy charge of interest. 

Some remarks will now be made on the Prbvalencb of Debt, 
rrs Causes, its Evils, How to qbt out of it, and the Right Use 
OF Money, 



PREVALENCE OP DEBT IN INDIA. 

In all countries of the world and in all ages, getting into debt has 
been more or less gr»neral. Three thousand years ago, Solomon 
gave the warning, *^ The borrower is servant to the lender.'^ To 
the present day there are people in England whoJi^Hiynonej 
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weekly on the security of their clothes^ redeeming them on Saturday 
when they get their pay. 

Getting into debt has been common in India from the earliest 
times. The Rig Veda contains the following prayer : — 

" 9. Discharge, Varuna, the debts (contracted) by my progenitors, 
and those now (contracted) by me ; and may I not, royal Yarnna, be 
dependent (on the debt contracted) by another."* 

Mannas Code has the following rales : — 

'* 140. A money-lender, to increase his capital, may take the inter- 
est declared (legal) by Vasistha, (namely) an eighteenth part of one 
hundred a month. 

*' 141. Or, reflecting on the duty of good man, he may take two per 
cent., for (even) taking two per cent, (a month) he does not become a 
wrong doer for gain. 

*' 142. He may take a monthly interest of two per cent., three per 
cent., four per cent., or five percent., according to the order of the castes 
(beginning with the Brahman). "f 

The lowest rate, 15 per cent, a year, was charged when a pledge 
was given. Sudras had to pay up to 60 per cent. Poor debtors at 
present often pay one anna on the rupee monthly, or 75 per cent. 
a year. 

The habit of borrowing pervades all classes, uneducated and 
educated, in every part of the country. 

The great bulk of the people of India are agriculturists. The 
evil effects of the practice are perhaps more deeply felt by them 
than by the other members of the community. The late Dr. Carey, 
founder of the Agricultural Society of Bengal, bears the following 
testimony : — 

" An independent hnsbandman, free from debt, and looking forward 
with delight to the whole of his little crop as his own, is almost a phe- 
nomenon in the country. Most of them, through the wretched system 
which now prevails among them, are in debt perhaps for the seed they sow, 
are supplied with food by their creditors during all the labors of the field, 
and look forward to the end of the harvest for the payment of a debt, to 
which at least forty per cent, is added, and which through the way in 
which it is exacted, is often increased to fifty percent." 

" We have known many instances in which the crops of two succeeding 
years have been pledged, before a single clod of earth has been turned 
up, and this not in the case of a solitary farmer, but of the greater part of 
a district." 

Formerly in some parts of the country, land was considered to 
belong to Government, and could not be mortgaged. In British 
Bundelkhand, Government, with the best intentions, gave proprie- 
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tory right in their villages to Zemindars. Instead of rising in the 
social scale, they only used their newly obtained privileore to borrow 
on their lands. Marwaris were very willing to lend. When famine 
came and the Zemindars could not pay interest, they lost their all. 
In this manner, many estates have passed into the possession of 
money-leuders, who simply allow the ryots enough to keep soul and 
body together that they may work as their slaves. 

There is the excuse for ryots that their income is uncertain^ 
depending upon the seasons. Persons with fixed salaries, however, 
get into debt with equal readiness. The Indian Miri'or says : — 

^* The Indian ryot is notoriously improvident. But ho is not alone 
in this. It is well known that common sense and prudence leave the 
Native, whether educated or uneducated, when he has any social cere- 
monies to perform. On such occasion he is sure to go beyond his means 
and involve himself." 

Sometime ago a newspaper paragraph stated that 1,300 clerks 
in the Government Offices at Madras had to make over a portion of 
their salaries to the Court in satisfaction of their creditors. This 
may be exaggerated, but there is no question as to the prevalence 
of the evil. A Missionary in South India found on enquiry that out 
of thirty catechists not more than five or six were out of debt. 

Domestic servants often borrow from one of themselves who is 
a money-lender. 



CAUSES OF DEBT. 

Most men are like children. They think only of the present. 
If they have only enough for to-day, they do not reflect on the misery 
to which they will be reduced by their conduct on the morrow. A 
wise man thinks of the future and prepares for it. '^ The human 
species,^' says Lamb, '' is composed of two distinct races, the men 
who hoiTow and the men tcho lend" These are *' the savers and the 
wasters, the provident and the improvident, the thrifty and the 
thriftless, the Haves and the Have-nots.*' Debt does not depend 
upon a man's income. In the same office there are two. clerks. 
One, drawing the higher salary, is deeply in debt ; the other has 
saved so much that he has been able to buy a horse and carriage 
which he hires out. There are men with families having only 
15 rupees a month free from debt, while there are childless men 
with 1,500 rupees a month heavily involved. 

Debt may arise from the death of a father on whom a family 
depended for support, or severe famine may compel a person ta 
borrow money. The causes which will now be noticed are those 
for which people themselves are mainly responsible. It is very 
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common to blame others for our own faults, but it is far better to try 
to amend them, 

1, Extravagant Expenditure at Marriages and Fanerals.— 
An Indian writer thus describes the inconsistency of the Hindu 
character : — 

" Our people certainly are not extravagant; they are, on the contrary, 
niggardly and covetons. Their sole object is to heap up money, with- 
out the sh'ghtest idea as to what nse to make of it, and when they do 
spend they rash to the opposite extreme and spend an enormous deal on 
very trifling things ; a marriage, for instance, may be the occasion of 
spending a great deal. We heard the other day of the sum of 15,000 
rupees having been set aside by the parents to be expended on the 
marriage festival of their son. Even the poorer classes in India are 
given to such reckless expenditure, and we know of several families who 
have been ruined for ever by a hopeless contraction of debts from those 
veritable Shylocks, the sowkars. And yet, strange to say, these are the 
very people who are so fond of money, and do even the most menial 
service to add something to their purse."* 

The Rev. W. Stevenson, late of Madras, describes as follows a 
common marriage case ;— 

" A father is about to get his daughter married ; his income is Rs. 50 
a month, and he has saved nothing ; but it is the custom for one in his 
position to spend Rs. 500. He knows he hasn't got the means ; he must 
borrow at exorbitant interest, he must put a load of debt on his shoulders, 
which may grind him down for long years; but what does he do ? Does 
he say honestly — Well, I havn't got the money, it is wrong and foolish 
to burden myself with debt ; 1*11 only spend what I can properly afford, 
and mind nothing else ? No, he says, * What can I do. Sir ? It's our 
custom, and if I don't spend all this money my neighbours will put 
shame on me.' So he foolishly and cowardly puts his neck under the 
joke, rather than face a breath of popular opinion.'* 

In some parts of the Panjab the average cost of a funeral cere- 
mony for an old member of a Hindu family is Rs. 500. For a son's 
marriage, on an average, Rs. 400 is required to pay to the bride's 
father ; until this sum is paid the marriage is not allowed to take 
place. To meet such expenses, land is falling into the hands of 
money-lenders. 

In the Coast District of the Bombay Presidency men have been 
known, after having lost their lands, to sell themselves to landlords 
to obtain money for marriage expenses. To avoid the iTiinous 
charges, some of the Rajputs murdered their infant daughters. 
The British Government had to employ a special agency for years 
to suppress this latter practice. 

From the Hindu joint family system '* there is always somebody 
to be married or buried ; and the scale of expense does not depend 

* Thrift, by S. Satthianadhan, m.a. 
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upon the share of the individual, as it would in the case of a sepa- 
ration, but upon the magnitude of the joint family fortune." 

Educated men who know the folly of such conduct practise it all 
the same. Professor Ranganatha Mudaliyar of Madras says : — 

" It may seem to me to be a profligate waste of money to spend hundreds 
and thoasands of rupees in connection with a marriage on gifts to the well- 
to-do, on food to the pampered, on dancers and songstresses, on processions 
and illnminations, and on the various shows and festivities that are 
imagined to be an integral part of marriage; but I must do as others 
do, or I shall be tannted as a miser, and suspected even by my friends as 
a possible renegade." 

The Madras Christian College Magazine has on its title page, 

" They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.'* 

What hope of reform can there be in a nation when its most 
intelligent men yield to the ignorant rabble, and pursue a course 
which they themselves allow to be idiotic ? 

The family motto of a Scottish gentleman is as follows : 

They saj ! 
What say they ? 
Let them say ! 

The meaning is, do what is right, heedless of the foolish remarks 
of others. 

In order to raise grain, it is necessary to have a certain quantity- 
as seed. Somewhat in like manner, money-making is facilitated 
by having capital to start with. If a father, instead of squandering 
a large sum on the marriage of his son, invested it in some profit- 
able way for his benefit, it would add greatly to the future comfort 
of the young married pair. Not only is the money expended thrown 
away, but this advantage is lost. 

It is quite right to rejoice at marriages. Within due limits, the 
entertainment of relations and friends is becoming. But let the 
educated discountenance by every means in their power the foolish 
and immoral expenditure which now prevails. 

2. Investing money in Jewels instead of placing it in Savings 
Banks.-— Before India came under British rule, property was very 
insecure. The twelve invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni are well 
known. The Mahrattas plundered the country as far as Bengal. 
Even Calcutta had to be defended by what was called the Mahratta 
Ditch. Bands of dacoits, with flaming torches and glittering 
spears, would surround a rich man's house at night. Torture would 
be applied if all the property was not at once given up ; earrings 
were sometimes torn away, hands and feet were chopped off as the 
easiest mode of removing the ornaments. 
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Under these circumstances the people invested their little savings 
in jewels which could easily be carried about or hidden. In 
this way a habit was formed^ which has continued to the present 
day. 

India has been well called the ^' grave of the precious metals." 
It now absorbs about one-fourth of the gold and one-third of the 
silver produced throughout the whole world. 

Since 1801 the nett imports of gold and silver into India have 
been about 450 crores. During the five years ending in 1 884 — 5, the 
gold received amounted to more than 22 J crores in value ; but a gold 
coin is scarcely ever seen. The gold is made into jewels. The silver 
received is generally coined. Some of the rupees are in circulation ; 
some are hoarded ; but great numbers are melted into ornaments. 

The people of India have no idea of the enormous annual loss 
they sustain through the insane custom, which like caste is peculiar 
to them of melting down their money into ornaments. They are 
affected by it in different ways. 

In the first place, there is the expense of making jewels. At 
the last census there were 401,582 goldsmiths in India, against 
884,908 blacksmiths. Estimating the average earnings of the 
goldsmiths at Bs. 6 each month, this gives an annual outlay of 289 
lakhs of rupees. 

What a difference it would make if, instead of pandering to a 
childish perverted taste, the goldsmiths were changed into black- 
smiths, and were employed in making improved ploughs and other 
aofricultural instruments I 

This large annual expenditure of 289 lakhs is devoted to render- 
ing useless the capital which the country so much needs. Money 
can be lent out on interest; jewels, as a rule, cannot. Money- 
lenders get from 12 to 36 per cent, a year. All this is lost when the 
money is melted into jewels. 

The late Maharaja Sindia had at least 3^ crores of rupees lying 
in his treasure vault. It brought no return whatever, and was per- 
fectly useless. The Regency have lent it to the British Government 
for the construction of railways, and receive in return about 14 
lakhs a year. 

There cannot be less than 200 crores of rupees hoarded in India 
or converted into ornaments. At 12 per cent, this would amount 
to 24 crores a year — equal to the whole land revenue. 

In England, as a rule, gold is not made into jewels. Gold coins 
are met with in numbers every day. When money was required to 
construct railways in India, English people lent it to the amount of 
about 160 crores. For this they receive only 5 per cent, or even 
less, yet about 7 crores have to be sent to England every year to pay 
the interest. All this money might be kept in India if the people 
did not foolishly melt their money into ornaments. 
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Examples may be given showing the differences where even 
small sams are concerned. 
Compare two cases : 

A. has Rs. 100 which he places in a Post Office Savings Bank. 
He does not get much interest for it^ 3| per cent.^ bnt it is safe, and 
he can withdraw it at any time. Snppose he requires Bs. 100 and 
takes out his money ; he loses Rs. 3-12-0 of iuterest^ but he has 
nothing to pay. 

B. invests Bs. 100 in ornaments. He paid some money to the 
goldsmith to begin with, and he gets no interest, while his jewels 
are liable to be stolen. If he needs Bs. 100, he borrows the amount 
on his jewels, for which he has to pay at least Bs. 12 a year. 

The yearly circumstances of the two men may thus be repre« 
sented : 

A. Bs. 3f— 

B. 0— Bs. 12. 

But this is not by any means the only loss. As has been 
remarked, money, properly used, is the seed-corn of money. One 
great cause of poverty in India is that people hoard their capital 
instead of turning it to account. Some illustrations may be given. 

A,, a ryot, gains Bs. 18. He spends this on the purchase of a 
good plough which will do more than twice the work of the one in 
ordinary use. 

B , another ryot, gains Bs. 18, but he purchases with it a bangle 
and continues to use his inefficient old plough. 

0., a merchant, gains Bs. 100. He spends this in purchas- 
ing a larger stock of goods, and gets them at a discount by 
paying cash. 

X>., a merchant, gains Bs. 100, but he spends it on a gold bangle. 
He cannot increase his stock of goods, or he must purchase on 
credit, losing the discount, and perhaps being unable to buy in the 
best market. 

Lastly, melting money into ornaments leads to many robberies 
and to the murder every year of a number of women and children. 

What an immense impulse would be given to the prosperity of 
India if the 200 or more crores, now yielding no return in jewels, 
were converted again into money to payoff debts, to purchase good 
farm implements and cattle, or to increase the stock-in-trade of 
merchants ! 

3. laving beyond One's means : — '^ A right-minded man," says 
Smiles, '^ will shrink from seeming to be what he is not, or pretending 
to be richer than he really is, or assuming a style of living that his 
circumstances will not justify. He will have the qourage to live 
honestly within his own means, rather than dishonestly upon the 
means of other people ; for he who incurs debts in striving to 

B 
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maiutain a style of living beyond his income^ is in spirit as dishonest 
as the man who openly picks your pocket/'* 

The foregoing remarks apply chiefly to some of the educated 
classes in towns. They are not content to begin life in a humble 
way like their forefathers. Show is considered necessary to gain 
respect. To keep up appearances^ they run into debt wherever 
they can. The crash comes at last^ and their fashionable friends 
shun them as if they had small-pox. 

Getting into debt for liquor is one of the worst forms of extra- 
vagance. 

4. Suretyship: — The less there is of suretyship the better. 
There are cases, however, in which it is our duty to help a friend. If 
you are able to pay the money and willing to lose it, you may ; but 
you have no right to promise what you are unable to fulfil, and 
which will involve you in debt. Many have brought ruin on them- 
selves and their families by rashly becoming security. 

Other causes of debt might be mentioned, as idleness, gambling, 
speculation, &c. 



THE EVILS OF DEBT. 

Some of these are the following:—^ 

1. Loss of Money. — In 1881 there were 221,000 money-lenders 
in India, besides many others who did not return themselves as 
such. The amount paid annually in interest to these men is 
enormous. 

On jewels the usual rate of interest in India is about 12 per cent. 
Dr. Hunter says : — 

" It has been my duty to make inquiries in every province of 
India as to the interest which money yields. I find that for small 
loans to the cultivators the old native rate of (i7^ per cent, per 
annum still prevails.^' 

When poor people borrow money without giving anything in 
pledge, one anna monthly in the rupee, 75 per cent, a year, is often 
paid. 

A few examples may be given of the loss sustained by getting 
into debt. A man with a salary of Bs. 140 a month has paid Rs. 30 
as interest. Another getting Ks. 20 a month has paid over Rs. 4 a 
month. A third on a debt of Rs. 50 paid Rs. 3-2-0 a month for 
three years, and at the end of that period, having paid over 
Rs. 100 as interest, the debt of Rs. 50 remained undiminished. 
These instances are from Bengal. One may be given from Madras. 
About ten years ago a roan receiving Rs. 12 a month borrowed 
Rs. 200 for his marriage expenses, for which he was to pay Rs. 6 a 

* On Character^ p. 180. 
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month as interest. Sometimes he did not pay even that, so that his 
debt has risen to Rs. 400. His pay has been increased to Rs. 18, 
but from this he has to give Rs, 7 monthly, although the rate of 
interest has been reduced. 

Although debtors pay crores of rupees in interest every year, 
this is not their only loss. A man without capital cannot engage in 
any profitable trade. If he is indebted to a shopkeeper, he is 
charged higher rates than if he paid cash. The great hindrance to 
improved agriculture in India is the want of money on the part of 
the ryots. With better ploughs and stronger cattle, the produce 
might be greatly increased. 

2. Disgrace. — Longfellow says of his "Village Blacksmith,*' 

*' His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 

He earns whate*er he can ; 
And holes the whobe world in the face, 

For he owes not any man," 

The debtor, on the other hand, shuns the face of his creditor, 
who does not fear to reproach and abuse him for non-payment. 
Sometimes he tries to hide himself ; he may even wander from place 
to place to avoid being caught. He feels degraded in other men's 
eyes as well as in his own. His life is a series of mean shifts And 
expedients, perhaps ending in the gaol. 

3. Lying. — It is difficult for a man who is in debt to be truthful. 
Having borrowed as much as he can from one person, to get credit 
from another he represents himself as free from debt. To the credi- 
tor he says, " I will pay the interest on such a day, and the prin- 
cipal on such a day; '^ but when the day comes, he pays mothing. 
These promises are repeated perhaps ten or twenty times, which are 
as many lies. It is well said, 

** Lying rides on debt's back." 

4. Slavery for Life. — The proverb of Solomon has been quoted : 
" The borrower is servant to the lender." The Hindus are so 
improvident and the rate of interest is so high, that whenever a man 
gets into the money-lender's books, it is very hard for him to escape. 
The money-lender does not wish it. He prefers that the unfortu- 
nate creditor should toil for his benefit. He takes over the ryot'a 
crops, if he can, at his own valuation, and merely gives him enough 
to keep him from starving. There are even debts handed down 
from generation to generation. 

5. Dishonesty. — It is dishonest to get into debt for what we 
know we are unable to pay ; but there are still worse forms of it ; as, 
borrowing without ike consent of the owners. Clerks and others fre- 
quently have charge of money belonging to their employers, and 
may not require to account for it inmiediately. This is a great 
temptation to a spendthrift to use some of it for his own purposes. 
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At first it is returned at once ; next the time is lengthened, and the 
amount taken is increased. It cannot be paid at the end of the 
month, and so the accounts are tampered with. Detection generally 
follows in the end, and the "borrower^^ is tried for embezzlement. 
Sometimes forgery is committed. Every large prison in the country 
bas convicts, educated men, once in respectable position, tempted 
to dishonesty when pressed by their creditors. 

6. Family Distress. — The debtor's family suffer like himself. 
He cannot maintain them properly ; and they are troubled in mind 
through fear of creditors and coming want. Sometimes the debtor 
becomes bankrupt during his life-time. Everything is sold, and 
the family is turned out of house and home. In other cases the 
debtor may stave off this ; but at his death his wife and children 
are thrown penniless upon the world. 

7. Moral and Spiritual Loss, — The debtor is so harassed that 
he does not think of his duties either to God or man, and makes no 
effort for his moral improvement. Any good resolutions he may 
form are soon choked by the weeds of care and trouble, so that they 
bear no fruit. It has been shown that the debtor is tempted to 
dishonesty. Sometimes the bottle is sought as a relief from tortur- 
ing thought, and the debtor dies a drunkard. "Know ye not,'* 
says the Bible, " that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God.'* 

Few people of this country realize that there is anything 
actually wrong in running into debt. They do not imagine that 
they are acting dishonestly, and perhaps imposing cruel burdens 
upon others. 



HOW TO GET OUT OF DEBT. 

For the debtor to say, '^ I am very sorry," will not mend 
matters. 

'* A hundred years of regret 
Pay not a farthing of debt." 

It is easy to roll a large stone down hill, but a very hard task tb 
roll it up. In like manner, it is easy to get into debt, but hard to 
get out of it. Still, it is possible, and the reward will fully repay 
the trouble. Let the debtor vow with God*s help at once to do what 
he can to relieve himself of his heavy burden. If the reader wishes 
to do so, let him observe the following rules : 

1. Estimate carefully yoar income and your debts. — With a 
fixed salary, the former is known exactly ; but some incomes, like 
those of farmers and shopkeepers, vary. In the latter case, a' fair 
average should be taken, but the income should be rather under- 
estimated than the reverse. There are sanguine people who live 
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upon the money they intend to make, rather than upon that which 
is already made. Thus every year bhey get more and more involved. 

An exact account should also be made out of the debts. Some 
debtors never think of this. They borrow or run up bills in as many 
quarters as they can, and do not care to know their liabilities. 

If the debtor has more creditors than one, he should consider 
whose claims are the strongest and press most heavily, that they 
may be first settled. 

It is not enough for the debtor to keep the above in his mind. 
Let him get an account book and enter them with their dates. 
He can then see what progress he is making in a given time. 

2. Determine so to regulate your expenditure that every month 
you may not only pay the interest of your debts, but reduce part 
of the principal. 

This will be a hard struggle to a spendthrift, but it is the only 
way to success. Though it has its trials, it has its pleasures. A 
Telnga proverb says, *' Kanji and salt without debt are good/' 
Suppose a man were in danger of being drowned by a flood, with 
what joy would he see the water decreasing ! So it is with the 
man who is getting free from debt. 

Persons who live beyond their means will be obliged to economise 
in the end. They will suffer much less if they exercise some self- 
denial at the proper time. 

It is not enough simply to pay the interest. The debt remains 
the same, although an amount equal to the principal may have been 
paid several times over. If, however, the principal is also being 
reduced, the debt will be gradually cleared. 

Suppose a man has an income of Rs. 30 a month, but owes Rs. 200, 
on which he pays 12 per cent, or Rs. 2 a month. Let him determine 
to live on Rs. 26 a month and set apart Rs. 4 monthly till the debt 
is cleared. It would take a long calculation to give the details 
monthly, so only a yearly estimate will be given in the nearest 
rupees. 

Payments. 
Interest. Prii 

End of 1st year Rs. 24 

2nd year. ... ... 21 

3rd year. ... ... 38 

4th year. ... ... 14 

5th year. ... ... 10 

6th year. ... ... 5 

It will be seen that in six years the debt would be discharged, 
the interest paid amounting to Rs. 92. If the debtor only paid 
interest, in six years this would amount to Rs. 144, while the original 
debt would ))e the same. It is of the utmost importance, therefore. 
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to reduce the principal. If he gave Rs. 6 to clearing off the debt, 
it would be discharged in less than 4 years, and he would have only 
about Rs. 58 to pay in interest. 

3- If possible, sell your Jewels instead of giving them as secu- 
rity and pasring interest on them. — Men Buffer greatly from the 
ignorance in which women have been kept. Jewels are the great 
object of their desire. Nothing will satisfy a wife unless she gets 
the same number of jewels as her sister who is married to a richer 
man. It has been shown how many crores of rupees are lost every 
year through jewels. It would be like parting with her lifers blood 
for an ignorant woman to consent to sell her jewels ; but if the 
husband showed the folly of borrowing money on them and how 
miich more comfortable they would be, if free from debt, some of 
the more sensible would agree to the sacrifice. At all events, let 
the husband try it. In this way perhaps the debt might be 
discharged in half the time. 

A wife should always know the true state of her husband's 
affairs. Her advice may be useful, and she can better regulate 
expenses accordingly. 

4:« Consider how your Income can best be spent. — Every well 
regulated State has what is called its Budget, an annual estimate of 
the income and expenditure. An allotment is made under each 
head to show how much each receives. In this way it can be known 
whether the revenue is used to most advantage. Every family 
should have its budget. The principal heads of expenditure will be 
house-rent and taxes, food and articles of domestic use, clothing, 
education, charities, contingencies, and reserve fund. Each head 
should be carefully considered, and an allotment made accordingly. 
A few remarks may be made on the last two items. 

Contingencies. — Every month will bring some unexpected little 
expense. A visitor may come, a lamp may be broken, &c. While 
some allowance should be made under this head, the expenditure 
upon it should be carefully watched, for it has a great tendency to 
increase. Each item may be small, but the total may be large. It 
has been well said, " Take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves." 

Reserve Fund. — The difference between the provident and the 
improvident is that the one prepares beforehand for extra expenses, 
while the latter does not. The former may lay aside Rs. 5 monthly ; 
the latter makes no provision, so that besides Rs. 5 monthly for the 
principal, he may have to pay Rs. 5 monthly as interest in addition, 
thus suffering doubly. 

While a man is in debt his first duty is to seek to discharge it. 
As soon as he is clear, and in all other^cases, a Reserve Fund ought 
to be formed. The proportion of income to be devoted to this will 
depend upon circumstances. A young man with only one or two 
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children might set apart one-third of his income to provide for the 
education of his family*and to make some provision for himself in 
sickness and old age. When family expenses are very heavy, the 
proportion will be less. Still, the expenditure should not exceed 
the income. 

The Reserve Fund is most secure in Savings Banks. Their 
advantages and rules are explained under a separate heading. 

5. Keep an accouut of your expenses. — Locke says, '^ Nothing 
is likelier to keep a man within compass than having constantly 
before his eyes the state of his affairs in a regular course of account." 
Mark down every day what you spend. Some may excuse themselves 
from want of time, but this only means want of will. Few men 
worked harder or did more good than John Wesley, yet till within 
a year of his death at the age of 87, he kept his accounts exactly. 
George Washington, while President of the United States, examined 
carefully his household expenditure. The late Duke of Wellington 
kept an accurate detailed account of the moneys received and 
expended by him. Talking of debt he said, " It makes a slave of 
a man. I have often known what it was to be in want of money, 
but I never got into debt." 

Many poor men think that it is not needful for them to keep an 
exact account of their income and expenses. This is a great mistake. 
The poorer a man is, the more care he should take of every pice he 
receives. The monthly expenditure on each object should be added 
up. It shows where expenses may be wisely reduced, and where 
they may be increased. The outlay on tobacco or pan supari may 
be found larger than was supposed, and the question may be asked 
whether it could not be better spent otherwise. 

6. Pay cash for all purchases. — Bujiog on credit has been the 
ruin of a great many weak-minded people who cannot resist the temp- 
tation of thus taking things which they have not at present means 
of paying for. When a person has to lay down the money at once, 
he thinks twice whether the purchase is really needed. It has 
other advantages. If you run up bills with a shopkeeper, you are 
expected to go to him, and you must take what he chooses to give* 
By paying cash, you can go where goods are cheapest and best. 
Besides, discount, sometimes amounting to 10 per cent., is often, 
allowed for ready money. 

7. Consider the quality of articles as well as their price.;— 
A pair of shoes costing six rupees and lasting a year is cheaper in 

the end than one costing four rupees and lasting only six months.. 

It is better to give a higher rent for a house in a healthy situation 

than a lower rent for one without that advantage. 

8. Avoid attending auctions or going to shops. — When people 
go to sales, they are inclined to buy articles which they do not 
require, simply because they are considered " Great bargains.'* 
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Frequenting shops also leads to unnecessary purchases. When 
tempted to buy anything, do not say, ** Can I afford this ?" but, 
*' Can I do without it V When Socrates saw a great quantity of fine 
furniture and other valuable articles in Athens, he said, " Now do I 
see many things I do not desire/' Bear in mind the proverb, 
'^He that buys what he does not need, will need what he cannot 
buy." 

9. Do not spend money on intoxicating liquors or tobacco.— 
The old Greeks had a proverb, '' Water is best.'' For many centu- 
ries the people of India, except certain classes, were very temperate. 
Drunkenness is now unfortunately on the increase, especially 
among educated men. Many persons have thus gone down to an 
early grave, and families have been ruined. Let the Hindus 
adhere to the wise example of their forefathers in this respect, 
l^obacco is not so injurious as intoxicants, and in a few cases in mod- 
eration it may be even beneficial ; but as a rule, it should not be 
used. It was unknown in Europe till about 350 years ago. The 
smallest amount of smoking is hurtful to the young. Never acquire 
a taste for it, and the want will never be felt. 

Opium is worse in some respects than spirits, and should never 
be used in any form. 

10. Avoid Suretyship. — Some remarks have already been made 
on this point. Special care is needed when the person who 
asks the favour is not well known to us or is given to speculation. 
Solomon says, " He that is surety for a stranger will smart for it ; 
and he that hateth suretyship is sure." 

11. Learn to say " Wo." — ''It is of great importance," says Smiles, 
" to a man's peace and well-being that he should be able to say ' No' 
at the right time. Many are ruined because they cannot or will 
not' say it." When you are inclined to buy anything which you 
cannot afford, say, " No." If you are clearing off your debts, you 
may feel tempted to stop payment for one month ; say '' No." Your 
wife or your children beg you to get them dresses or other articles 
beyond your means ; say '^ No." When you are urged to squander 
your money on empty show, say " No," When vice of any kind 
allures you, boldly say " No." The only way of meeting tempta- 
tions to idleness, to self-indulgence, to folly, to bad customs, is 
to answer them at once with an indignant " No." The first time 
may require an effort ; but strength will grow with use. 

Money is wasted and debt incurred in India, because men have 
not the courage to say " No." Self-control is necessary, not only 
to save money, but to accomplish any good end we set before us. 

People complain that the country is getting poorer and poorer, 
while the reverse is the case. One great cause of this assertion 
is that some have acquired new expensive habits, trying to live 
like Europeans. Were they to retain the customs of their 
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forefathers, the state of money matters with them would be very 
different. 

12. Be Industrious. — This is essential to success in any under- 
taking. Solomon says, '' The hand of the diligent maketh rich ;^' 
'^ Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty.'* Industry should be 
well directed. Punctuality and proper arrangement of time and 
labour are of great importance. Perseverance is necessary. Spurts 
of industry are not enough. *^ The best preservative against idle- 
ness,*' says Blackie, " is to start with the deep-seated conviction 
of the earnestness of life. Whatever men may say of the world, it 
is certainly no stage for trifling. Idleness can lead only to wreck 
and ruin.*' 

13. Ask God's Help. — A moral change is needed to effectual 
reformation. The evils of debt may be acutely felt, but many a 
spendthrift, even if relieved of his burden, will fall again speedily 
under its power, like a sow that was washed to its wallowing in the 
mire. To lend money to such a man is worse than useless. As 
soon as his creditors cease to dun him, he resumes borrowing. 

Mere education is not enough. There are university men as 
wasteful and improvident as ignorant ryots. Culture of intellect 
has little effect upon moral conduct. 

Distrusting your own power to resist temptation, daily say to 
your heavenly Father, " Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe." 
This should be preceded by a humble confession of past miscon- 
duct in all respects. 

Leaning on Divine assistance and attending to the foregoing 
directions, most debtors may, by degrees, got free from their 
liabilities. 

Illustrative Examples. 

How a great Man straggled with Debt. — The most touching story 
in Sir Walter Scott's life, is the manner in which he conducted 
himself after the failure of the publishing house of Constable and 
Co., with which he had become deeply involved. He had built 
Abbotsford, become a laird (land-owner), was sheriff of his county, 
and thought to be a rich man ; when suddenly the Constable firm 
broke down ; and he found himself indebted to the world more than 
a hundred thousand pounds. " It is very hard,*', he said to a friend 
who expressed his sympathy, '^ thus to lose all flie labour of a life- 
time and to be made a poor man at last. But if Grod grant me 
health and strength for a few years longer, I have no doubt that I 
shall redeem it all." Everybody thought him a ruined man, and 
he almost felt so himself, but his courage never gave way. When 
his creditors proposed to him a composition,* his sense of honour 

* Payment of part instead of the whole. 
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forbade hia liatening to them. '^No, gentlemen/* he replied^ '' timd 
and J against any two.^ Though the debts had been eontracted by 
others^ he bad made himself legally responsible for them ; and, 
strong in his principle of integrity, he determined, if he conld, to 
pay them off to the last farthing. 

He parted with his town house and furniture, and delivered over 
his personal effects to be held in trust for his creditors, and bound 
himself to discharge a certain amount of his liabilities annually. 
This he did by undertaking new literary works, some of great 
magnitude. 

In two years Scott earned for his creditors nearly £40,000. 
Woodstock, one of his novels written in less than three months, 
sold for £8,228. His Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, in nine volumes, 
which cost him much labour, produced £18,000. Even though 
struck with paralysis, he went on writing, until in about four years 
he had discharged about two-thirds of the debt for which he was 
responsible,— fin achievement probably unparalleled in the history 
.of letters. 

The sacrifices and efforts which he made during the last few 
years of his life, even when paralyzed and scarcely able to hold 
his pen, exhibit Scott in a truly heroic light. He bore up with 
unconquerable spirit to the last. When his doctor expostulated 
with him against his excessive brain-work, he replied, '^ If I were 
to be idle, I should go mad : in comparison with this, death is no 
risk to shrink from.'* Shortly before his last fatal attack, when sitting 
dozing in his chair on the grass in front of the house at Abbots- 
ford, he suddenly taised himself, threw off the plaid which covered 
him, and exclaimed, " This is sad idleness. Take me to my own 
room and fetch the keys of my desk.'* They wheeled him into his 
study, and put pens and paper before him. But he could not grasp 
the pen ; he could not write ; and the tears rolled down his sad 
cheeks. His spirit was not conquered, but his bodily powers were 
exhausted and shattered.^ 

Scott^s last words deserve to be remembered. ^' Lockhart,'^ said 
he to hia son-in-law, " I may have but a minute to speak to you. 
My dear, be a good man ; be virtuous, be religious. Nothing else 
will give you any comfort when you come to lie here. God bless 
you all.'' After this he sank into a very tranquil sleep, and quietly 
breathed his last in the presence of all bis children. 

Dr. Johnson on Debt. — Samuel Johnson was a very poor man, 
and a very brave one. He had early known poverty and debt, and 
wished himself clear of both. When at college his feet appeared 
through his shoes, but he was too poor to buy new ones. His head 
was full of learning, but his pockets were empty. How he struggled 

* From Thrift, by Smiles. 
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ihrongii diaiven and difficnllT di uin g his first year in London, 
the reader ean learn from his "life/' He bedded and boarded 
tor fonrpenee-halfpennj (three annas) a day, and when too poor to 
pay for a bed, he wandered with a companion a whole night in the 
streets. H had a dean shirt only once a week, on which ^y he 
went abroad and paid visits. Once he signed himself Impran^u^ 
dinneriess. He stroggled on manfully^ never whining at his Vot^ 
bnt trying to make the best of it. The later years of his life wera 
spent in oom&it.^ 

From his own sad experience, no one coold speak with greater 
anthority on the subject of Debt than Johnson* He wrote to a 
friend as follows : — 

** Do not socnstom yourself to oonnder debt only as an inconvenience ; 
yon win find it a calamity. Poverty takes away so many means of doin^ 
good and prodnoes so much inability to resist evil, both natural and 
moral, that it is by all virtaons means to be avoided. Let it be your £r«l 
care, then, not to be in any man's debt ; resolve not to be pc»or ; xchat* 
ever yon have, spend less- Poverty is a great enemy to hnmsn happin<«s ; 
it certainly destroys liberty, and it makes some virtues impracticablei 
and others (extremely difficolt. Frugality is not 'only the basis of quiet^ 
bnt of beneficence. No man can help others that wants help himself; 
we must have enough before we have to spare* Debt lowers a man in 
edf-respect, places him at the mercy of his tradeeman and his servant 
and renders him a slave in many respects, for he can no longer call him« 
self his own master nor boldly look the world in the face, it is difficult 
for a man who is in debt to be truthful. The habit of living within one^s 
means is also of the very essence of honesty. For if a man do not 
manage honestly to live within his own means, he must necessarily be 
living dishonestly upon the means of somebody else." 

Jolinson avers that the best source of wealth of well-being is 
Economy. He calls it ^' the Daughter of Prudence, the Sister oE 
Temperance, and the mother of Liberty/* 

How a Child was taught a horror tH Debt* — It is of great im- 
portance that children should learn this lesson. Charles Spurgoon^ 
the greatest English preacher of modern times, thus shows how his 
father impressed it upon him :-— 

<< When I was a very small boy, and went to a woman's school, it so 
happened that I wanted a stick of slate pencil, and had no money to buy 
it with. I was afraid of being scolded for losing my pencils so often, 
for I was a real careless little fellow, and so did not dare to ask at borne : 
what then was John to do ? There was a little shop in the .place, wbere 
puts, and tops, and cakes, and balls were sold by old Mrs. Dearson, and 
sometimes I bad seen boys and girls get trusted by the old lady. I 
argued with myself that Christmas was coming, and that somebody or 
other would be sure to give me a penny then, and perhaps even a whole 

• Chiefly from ThaifU by Siiules. 
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silver sixpence. I would, tberefore, go iuto debt for a stick of slate 
pencil, and be sure to pay at Cbristmas. I did not feel easy about it, bat 
still 1 screwed my courage np and went into tbe shop. One farthing was 
tbe amount, and as I bad never owed any thing before, and my credit 
was good, tbe pencil was banded over by tbe kind dame, and I was in 
debt. It did not please me much, and I felt as if I bad done wrong, but 
I little knew bow soon I should smart for it. How my father came to 
hear of this little stroke of business I never knew, but some little bird or 
other wbistled it to him, and be was very soon down upon me in high 
earnest. God bless bim for it ; be was a sensible man, and none of your 
cbildren spoilers ; be did not intend to bring up bis cbildren to speculate, 
and play at what big rogues call financing, and therefore be knocked my 
getting into debt on tbe bead at once, and no mistake. He gave me a 
very powerful lecture upon getting into debt, and bow like it was to 
stealing, and upon tbe way in wbicb people were ruined by it ; and how 
a boy wbo would owe a farthing, might one day owe a bundred pounds, 
and get into prison, and bring his family into disgrace. 

" It was a lecture, indeed ; I think I can hear it now, and can feel my 
ears tingling at the recollection of it. Tben I was marched o£E to tbe 
sbop like a deserter marcbed into barracks, crying bitterly all down tbe 
street, and feeling dreadfully asbamed, because I thougbt every body 
knew I was in debt. Tbe fartbing was paid amid many solemn warn- 
ings, and tbe poor debtor was set free, like a bird let out of a cage. 
How sweet it felt to be out of debt ! How did my little heart vow and 
declare that notbing sbould ever tempt me into debt again ! It was a fine 
lesson, and I bave never forgotten it. If all boys were inoculated witb 
tbe same doctrine when they were young, it would be as good as a 
fortune to tbem, and save them waggon-loads of trouble in after life."'*' 



SAVINGS BANKS. 

Savages, as already remarked, are not tbrifty. Tbey live from 
day to day, making no provision for the future. To have no thougbt 
of tbe morrow, to have no regard for tbe welfare of friends and 
relatives, to make no provision for old age and sickness, is for 
a man to act like a savage. The first money saved is a step in the 
world. '^ The fact of its being saved and laid by, indicates self- 
denial, forethought, prudence, wisdom. It may be tbe germ of 
future happiness. It may be the beginning of independence.^^ 

Formerly, from the insecurity of property, money was buried or 
converted into jewels. The disadvantages of this have been shown, 
and it is not now necessary. 

Money may be lent out on interest. When good security can 
be obtained, tbe return is considerable. But it is often difficult to 

• John Ploughman's Talk, pp. 69—71. 
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get borrowers who can be depended on, and who will repay the 
loan when it is required. 

To enable people to place their money in safe keeping, where it 
will also bear interest and be available at any time, the British 
Government has established Savings Banks in different parts of the 
country. Any person can go freely and pay in small sums when he 
pleases. He will obtain a bank-book, in which these sums will be 
duly entered. No one but himself, or some person whom he has 
authorized, can draw the money. Government takes care of the 
deposits, and allows interest upon them. There is, therefore, no 
risk of being cheated by fraudulent borrowers. I'he money lodged 
can be withdrawn at any time. Government does not allow so much 
interest as needy debtors, but there are the great advantages that 
the loan is perfectly safe, and may be called in at any time. 

Savings Banks have been opened in connection with many of the 
Post Offices in India. The smallest sum received is four annas, and 
every amount must be a multiple of four annas, as 8 as., 12 as., &c. 
A larger sum than Rs. 500 cannot be deposited in one year. A 
depositor can withdraw money from his account once a week. 
Interest is allowed for the present at 3| per cent, a year. A depositor 
may have his account transferred free of charge to any Post Office 
that is a Savings Bank. 

The complete Rules can be obtained from the Post Office. 

The reader should have a Bank Account. Many people in this 
country are thriftless. When they are going to get married or when 
they expect a confinement in their family, they make no preparation 
beforehand, when it would be much easier to provide the necessary 
funds. When their expenses will be increased, they borrow, 
requiring, in addition, to pay interest. Not a few spend their 
month's pay at once, and there is not a rupee left to meet any 
exceptional expenses. All this is prevented by a reserve fund in 
the Savings Bank. 

Even children should have a Savings Bank account. Many 
Indian sweetmeats are unwholesome, and it is teaching children an 
injurious habit to spend money on Ihem. Sometimes this is done 
simply to keep them from teasing their parents. This is another 
bad lesson, Which they soon know how to use. They have simply 
to tease to get what they want. 
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AD7ANTAGES OP BEING FREE FROM TDEBT. 

The aim is not to make people grasping and grovelling^ intent 
only on scraping together money, and gradging themselves and 
others the enjoyment of it. The avaricious man makes gold his 
idol, before which he constantly bows down. The miser is never 
satisfied. He gathers up wealth which he can never consume, but 
leaves it to be squandered by others, probably spendthrifts. 

The object in vieWis very different. The right and wrong uses 
of money are explained subsequently. Some of the advantages 
of being free from debt and possessing a little capital, are noticed 
below : — 

1. Saving of Money. -^It has been shown how much of the 
hard-won earnings of people goes to sowkars. The man not in debt 
is relieved of all this. 

2. Freedom from Anxiety about money matter 8. -^The debtor has 
often sleepless nights from his inability to meet his engagements. 
The rest of the man who does not owe anything is not disturbed in 
8uch a way. 

• 3. A hearty Welcome from all who have to do hiisiness with him.-^ 
The debtor is met with sour looks by his creditors ; he has to endure 
many an insult from them. A smiling face greets the person who 
has no such burdens. 

4. Truth and Honesty are yromo^ecZ.-^-The debtor makes pro^ 
mises which he cannot fulfil ; he dishonestly takes goods for which 
he is unable to pay. Lying and fraud are thus encouraged while 
in the other case the effect is the reverse. 

5. Ability to assist the poor and every good work is afforded. — 
To promote the happiness of others, is one of the greatest pleasures 
of life. We have no right to give, even in charity, what does not 
belong to us. We must be just before we are generous. As the man 
not in debt does not require to pay any money in interest, he has 
the more to spare for deserving objects. 

6. Family Comfort and a good example to Children. — The suffer- 
ings of the debtor^s family have already been noticed. There is no 
happiness at home. Thriftless parents have often thriftless children. 
A man who is prudent in money matters, not only reaps the benefit 
at present, but he may also be a blessing to future generations. 

While freedom from debt has its advantages, it should be 
remembered that is not by any means all that is required. The 
prophet Micah says : — 

" He hath showed thee, man, what is good, and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God V 

To do justly should be accompanied by the two other duties. 
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FRANKLIN'S 

WAT TO WEALTH. 

BeDJamin Franklin rose, last century, from poverty to a high 
position in the United States. He was distingaished for his desire 
to promote the happiness of his fellow-men and for his practical 
wisdom. Under the name of " Poor Richard/' he published an 
Almanac, containing some excellent advice, called The Way to 
Wealth. It has been reproduced in many languages. Some of 
the allusions refer especially to the United States ; but, as a rule, 
they may be easily understood. He supposes himself giving 
advice to people who had come to attend an auction, and who then^ 
as now, complained of taxation :— 

"CouBTEOUS Reader, — I have heard that nothing gives an author 
so great a pleasure as to find his works respectfully quoted by others. 
Judge, then, how much I must have been gratified by an incident I am 
going to relate to yoa. I stopped my horse lately where a great number 
of people were collected at an auction of merchant's goods. The hour of 
the sale not being come, they were conversing on the badness of the 
times, and one of the company called to a plain clean old man with 
white locks, ' Pray, father Abraham, what think you of the times ? 
Will not these heavy taxes quite ruin the country ? How shall we €ver 
be able to pay them ? What would you advise us to do ?' Father 
Abraham stood up, and replied, ' If you would have my advice, I will 
give it you in short, for, A word to the wise is enough, as poor Richard 
says.' They joined in desiring him to speak his mind, and on their 
gathering round him, he proceeded as follows : 

** * Friends, the taxes are indeed very heavy^ and if those laid on 
by the government were the only ones we had to pay we might more 
easily discharge them ; but we have many others, and much more griev- 
oas to some of us. We are taxed twice sts much by our idleness, three 
times as much by our pride, and four times as much by oar folly ; and 
from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us, by allow- 
ing an abatement. However, let us hearken to good advice, and some- 
thing may be done for us. Qod helps them that help themselves, as 
poor Richard says. 

'^ * I. It would be thought a hard government that should tax its 
people one- tenth part of their time, to be employed in its service ; but 
idleness taxes many of us more ; sloth, by bringing on diseases, abso- 
lutely shortens life. Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labour 
wears ; while. The used key is always bright, as poor Richard says. But, 
Dost thou love life, then do not squander time, for that is the stuff life 
is made of, as poor Richard says. How much more than is necessary do 
we spend in sleep ! Forgetting that The sleeping fox catches no poultry : 
and that There will be sleeping in the grave, as poor Richard says. 

*^ ^ If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, 
as poor Richard says, the greatest prodigality ; since, as he elsewhere 
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tells ns, Lost time is never found again ; and, What we call time enongb 
always proves little enough. Let us, then, be up and be doing, and 
doing to the purpose ; so by diligence, shall we do more, and with less 
perplexity. Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all easy; and» 
He that rises late must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his business 
at night ; while Laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes 
him. Drive thy business, let not that drive thee ; and, Early to bed, and 
early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise, as poor Richard 
says. 

** * So what signifies wishing and hoping for better times ? We may 
make these times better if we bestir ourselves. Industry need not risk, 
and. He that lives upon hopes will die fasting. There are no gains 
without pains : then, Help, hands, for I have no lands, or, if I have, they 
are smartly taxed. He that hath a trade, hath an estate; and He that 
hath a calling, hath an office of profit and honour, as poor Richard says ; 
but then the trade must be worked at, and the calling followed, or 
neither the estate nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. If 
we are industrious we shall never starve ; for, At the working man's 
house, hunger looks in, but dares not enter. Nor will the bailiff or the 
constable enter; for industry pays debts, while despair increaseth them. 
What though you have found no treasure, nor has any rich relation left 
you a legacy ? Diligence is the mother of good luck, and God gives 
all things to industry. Then, Plough deepi while sluggards sleep, and 
you shall have corn to sell and to keep. Work while it is called to-day, 
for you know not ho.w much you may be hindered to-morrow. One 
to-day is worth two to-morrows, as poor Richard says ; and further, 
Never leave that till to-morrow what you can do to-day. If you were 
a servant, would you not be ashamed that a good master should catch 
you idle ? Are you then your own master ? Be ashamed to catch your- 
self idle, when there is to be much done for yourself, your family, your 
country, and your king. Handle your tools without mittens ;* remember 
that the cat in gloves catches no mice, as poor Richard says. It is true 
there is much to be done, and perhaps you are weak-handed; but stick 
to it steadily, and you will see great effects ; for, Constant dropping 
wears away stones ; and, By diligence and patience the mouse cut in two 
the cable ; and. Little strokes fell great oaks. 

" *Methinks I hear some of you say, 'Must a man afford himself no 
leisure ?* I will tell thee, my friend, what poor Richard says — Employ 
thy time well if thou meanest to gain leisure ; and since thou art not sure 
of a minute, throw not away an hour. Leisure is time for doing some- 
thing useful. This leisure the diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man 
never ; for a life of leisure and a life of laziness are two things. Many, 
without labour, would live by their wits only, but they break for want of 
stock ; whereas industry gives comfort, and plenty and respect. Fly 
pleasures, and they will follow you. The diligent spinner has a large 
shift ; and now I have a sheep and a cow, every body bids me good 
morrow. 

• Gloves without separate division for the fingers. 
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" * TI. But with our industry we must likewise be steady, settled, and 
careful, and oversee our own affairs with our own eyes, and not trust too 
much to others ; for, as poor Richard says^ 

** ' I never saw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an offc-removed family, 
That throve so well as those that settled be. 

And again — Three removes are as bad as a fire. And again — Keep 
thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee. And again — If you would have 
your business done, go ; if not, send. And again — 

" ' He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 

And aprain — The eye of a master will do more work than both his 
hands. And again — Want of care does us more damage than want of 
knowledge. And again — Not to oversee workmen is to leave them your 
purse open. Trusting too much to other's care is the ruin of many ; for, 
in the affairs of this world, men are saved, not by faith, but by the 
want of it. But a man's own care is profitable ; for if you would have a 
faithful servant, and one that you like, serve yourself. A little neglect 
may cause great mischief; For want of a nail the shoe was lost; for 
want of a shoe the horse was lost, for want of a horse the rider was 
lost, being overtaken and slain by the enemy — all for want of a little 
care about a horse-shoe nail. 

** * III. So much for industry, my friends, and attention to one's own 
business ; but to these we must add frugality, if we would make our 
industry more certainly successful. A man may, if he knows not how to 
save as he gets, keeps his nose to the grindstone all his life, and die not 
worth a groat at last. A fat kitchen makes a lean will ; and 

" ' Many estates are spent in the getting. 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting. 
And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting. 

If you would be wealthy, think of saving as well as of getting. The 
Indies have not made Spain rich, because her outgoes are greater than 
her incomes- 

" * Away, then, with your expensive follies, and you will not then 
have so much caase to complain of hard time, heavy taxes, and charge* 
able families ; for 

" * Women and wine, game and deceit, 

Make the wealth small and the want great. 

And further — What maintains one vice would bring up two children. 
You may think, perhaps, that a little tea, or a little punch, now and then, 
diet a little more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little entertainment, 
now and then, can be no great matter ; but remember — Many a little 
makes a muckle- Beware of little expenses — A small leak will sink a 
great ship, as poor Richard says. And again — Who dainties love shall 
beggars prove. And moreover — Fools make feasts, and wise men. eat 
them. 
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** * "Befre yon afe all got together at this sale of fineries and 
liickaacks. YotL cftll them goods ; bat if you do not take care they 
trill prove evils to some of you. You expect they will be sold 
cheap, and perhaps they may for less tban they cost ; but if you hflVe 
no occasion for them they must be dear to you. Remember 
what poor Richard says—Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere 
long thou shalt sell thy necessaries. And again — At a great penny- 
worth pause a while. He means that the cheapness is apparent only, and 
not real ; or the bargain, by straitening thee in thy business, may do thee 
more harm than good ; for in another place he says — Many have been 
ruined by buying good pennyworths. Again — It is foolish to lay out 
money in a purchase of repentance ; and yet this folly is practised every 
day at auctions, for want of minding the almanac. Many a one, for the 
sake of fiDery on the back, has gone with a hungry belly and half -starved 
his family. Silks and satins, scarlet and velvet, put out the kitchen 
fire, as poor Richard says. These are not the necessaries of life ; they can 
scarcely be called the conveniences; and yet, only because they look 
pretty, how many want to have them ! By these, and other extravagan- 
ces, the genteel are reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow of those 
whom they formerly despised, but who, through industry and frugality, 
have maintained their standing; in which case it appears plainly that 
A ploughman on his legs is higher than a gentleman on his knees, as 
poor Richard says. Perhaps they have had a small estate left them 
which they knew not the getting of ; they think it is day, and will never 
be night ; that a little to be spent out of so much is not worth minding ; 
but Always taking out of the meal -tub, and never potting in, soon 
comes to be the bottom, as poor Richard says ; and then. When the well 
is dry, they know the worth of water. But this they might have known 
before if they had taken his advice. If you would know the value of 
money, go and try to borrow some ; for He that goes a- borrowing goes 
a-sorrowing, as poor Richard says ; and, indeed, so does he that lends 
to such people when he goes to get his own in again. Poor Dick further 
advises, and says — 

" * Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse ; 
Ere fancy you consult your purse. 

And asT^in — Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a great deal more 
saucy. When you have bought one fine thing, you must buy ten more, 
that your appearance may be all of a piece ; but poor Dick says, It is 
easier to suppress the first desii'e, than to satisfy all that follow it. And 
it is as truly folly for the poor to ape the rich as for the frog to swell in 
order to equal the ox. 

" * Vessels large may venture more. 

But little boats should keep near shore. 

It is, however, a folly soon punished ; for, as poor Richard says, 
Pride that dines on vanity, sups on contempt. Pride breakfasted with 
plenty^ dined with poverty, and supped with infamy. And after all, of 
what use is this pride of appearance, for which so much is risked, so 
much is suffered ? It cannot promote health, nor ease pain ; it makes no 
increase of merit in the person ; it creates envy j it hastens misfortune. 
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" * But what madness mnsfc ifc be to run in debt for these snperflnities ! 
We are offered, by the terms of this sale, six months* credit ; and that, 
perhaps, has induced some of uh to attend it, because we cannot spare the 
ready ^nonej, and hope now to be fine without it. But, ah ! think what 
you do when you run in debt ; you give to another power over your 
liberty. If you cannot pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see your 
creditor ; you will be in fear when you speak to him ; you will make poor, 
pitiful, sneaking excuses, and, by degrees, come to lose your veracity, 
and sink into base downright lying ; for, The second vice is lying, thd 
first is running in debt, as poor Richard says; and again, to the same 
purpose, Lying rides upon debt's back. 

*• * And now, to conclude — Experience keeps a dear school, but fooia 
will learn in no other, as poor Richard says and scarce in that ; for it is 
true, We may give advice, but we cannot give conduct. However, 
remember this — They that will not be counselled, cannot be helped ; ana 
further, that If you will not hear Reason, she will surely rap your 
knuckles, as poor Richard says.* 

** Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The people heard ifc 
and approved the doctrine ; and immediately practised the contrary, just 
as if it had been a common sermon, for the auctioneer opened, and thej 
began to buy extravagantly." 



JOHN WESLEY ON THE USB OP MONEY. 

John Wesley was a very wise and good man who died abont a 
century ago. Among his writings there is a sermon " On the Z7»d 
of Money," containing much valuable advise. A summary of it ia 
given below. 

Poets, orators, and philosophers in almost all ages and nations 
have railed against money ; but all this is absurd. " The love of 
money is the root of all evil,*' but not the thing itself. The fauU 
does not lie in the money, but in them that use it. It is of unspeak- 
able service to all civilized nations in all the common affairs of life. 
It is a most valuable instrument in transacting all manner o£ 
business and of doing all manner of good. It is food for the 
hungry, drink for the thirsty, clothing for the naked. By it we 
tnay supply the place of a husband to the widow, and of a father to 
the fatherless. We may be a defence to the oppressed, a means of 
health to the sick ; yea a lifter-op from the gates of death. All should 
know how to employ this valuable talent. 

First Rule. — Gain all you can. 

We ought to gain all wo can without buying gold too dear, with- 
out paying more for it than it is worth. No gain should induce ua 
to continue in an employ which is injurious to our health. We may 
not engage in any sinful trade, any that is contrary to the law <rf 
God or of our country. Businesses which require Ijingor cheating 
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are sacredly to be avoided. We are to '^ gain all we can^* without 
hurting our neighbour. We cannot gain his money by gambling ; 
we cannot try to ruin his business to advance our own; we ongbt 
not to do anything ministering, either directly or indirectly to his 
unchastity or intemperance. 

These cautions being observed, " gain all you can.'' Gain all you 
can by honest industry. Use all possible diligence in your calling. 
Lose no time. Every business will afford some employment for 
every day and every hour. This will leave you no leisure for silly 
unprofitable diversions. And ^^ whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.'' Do it as soon as possible : No delay 1 No 
putting off from day to day, or from hour to hour. Never leave 
anything till to-morrow, which you can do to-day. And do it as 
soon as possible. Do not sleep or yawn over it ; put your whole 
strength to the work. Spare no pains. Let nothing be done in a 
slight and careless manner. 

Grain all you can by common sense, by using in your business 
all the understanding which God has given jou. It is amazing to 
observe how few do this; how men run ever in the same dull track 
as their forefathers. You should be continually learning from the 
experience of others, or from your own experience, reading, and 
reflection, to do every thing you have to do, better to-day than yoa 
did yesterday, and see that you practise what you learn. 

Second Rule. — Save all you can. 

Do not waste any part of so precious a talent, merely in gratifying 
the desires of the flesh ; in procuring the pleasures of sense of what- 
ever kind. I do not mean avoid gluttony and drunkenness only ; an 
honest heathen would condemn these. But there is a luxurious style 
of living which cannot be maintained without considerable expense. 
Despise delicacy and variety : and be content with what plain 
nature requires. 

Do not waste money merely in gratifying the desire of the eye 
by superfluous and expensive apparel or by needless ornaments. 
(The enormous loss caused to the people of India by melting money 
into jewels has previously been explained.) 

Lay out nothing to gratify the pride of life, to gain the admir- 
ation or praise of men. Do not buy their applause too dear; 
rather be content with the honour that cometh from God. (The 
large sums of money squandered on marriage expenses in India 
have already been noticed.) 

Nothing can be more certain than this that to gratify these 
desires is to increase them. 

Thied Rtjlb. — Give all you can. 

Let not any imagine that he has done any thing by " gaining 
and saving all he can," if he were to stop here. All this is 
nothing, if a man go not forward, if he does not point all this at a 
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farther end. Nor, indeed, can a man properly be said to save 
anything if he only lays it up. Not to use is effectually to throw 
it away. Therefore add the third rule to the two preceding. 

When the possessor of heaven and earth brought you into 
being, and placed you in this world. He placed you here not as 
a proprietor, but a steward. As such He intrusted you for a season 
with goods of various kinds. But the sole property of these still 
rests in Him, nor can it ever be alienated from Him. As you your- 
self are not your own but His, such is likewise all that you enjoy. 
And He has told you, in the most clear and express manner, you 
are to employ it for Him in such a manner that it may all be a 
holy sacrifice, acceptable through Jesus Christ. 

If you desire to be a faithful and wise steward. First — Provide 
things needful for yourself, food to eat, raiment to put on, whatever 
nature moderately requires for preserving the body in health and 
strength. Secondly — Provide them for your wife, your children^ 
your servants, or any others who pertain to your household. If, 
when this is done, there be an overplus left, then " do good to 
those that are of the household of faith.'^ If there be an overplus 
still, '^ as you have opportunity, do good unto all men," In so 
doing, you give all you can. 

Employ whatever God has intrusted you with in doing good, 
all possible good, and every possible kind and degree, to the 
household of faith, to all men. 



FALSE AND TEUE CHAEITY. 

One of the causes of poverty in India is indiscriminate alms- 
giving. There is a great deal of charity ; but most of it is expended 
in a way to encourage the idle and vicious in their evil courses* 
Money is given without the slightest thought as to its effects. 

Some people give alms simply to get a name for liberality, 
Jesus Christ says, ^' Take heed that ye do not your alms before meu 
to be seen of them ; otherwise ye have no reward of your Father 
which is in heaven.'^ Such men deserve no praise. 

There are money-lenders and merchants who give alms in the 
hope of atoning for their frauds in business and their oppression 
of the poor. 

Others vainly think they can purchase heaven by giving to 
beggars. If all who received their alms were truly deserving, 
it would still be a delusion, but much more so when their money 
goes to encourage wickedness. . 

In 1881, the number of beggars in India was 1,256,559. 

Professor Bunganatha Mudaliar says :— 

" Aie there not in the town of Madras people of all castes and classeB 
who have chosen to subsist by begging from door to door, and that as a 
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heredifcaiy profession and not as a necessity forced on them by adverse 
circumstances ? And while these beggars by choice deem it no disgrace 
to beg, do they not consider it a great dishonour and a great hardship to 
do honest work for daily wages ? The thousand and one ways in which 
a wealthy native is called upon to contribute towards the support of 
worthless relations and able-bodied beggars are known to every one of 
my Hindu hearers." 

If these able-bodied beggars were obliged to work for their 
living, instead of preying on the industrious, the wealth of the 
country wouM be considerably increased. 

Many idle vagabonds are entirely supported by the caste feasts 
and gifts so frequent in this country. They go from place to place 
to be present on such occasions. No respectable persons attend, so 
the whole is spent on the unworthy. 

Teach a man that he can get money without working for it, and 
he soon becomes a professional beggar. But this is not the worst 
efiEect. Industry is a great safeguard against temptation. When 
B man is busy, he has no time to think of sinful pleasures, while 
the idle often give way to vice. Some of the worst men in India 
are the professed devotees of Siva, who wander about the country 
as beggars. They stupefy themselves with bhang, and are so 
dissolute that they dare not remain long in one place. They fre- 
quently extort alms from ignorant people, who foolishly dread their 
curses, though these only harm their utterers. 

It will readily be admitted, that if alms were given to thieves, 
enabling them to spend their whole time in robbery, no merit 
would accrue to the donor. To support men in idleness and vice 
is an act of much the same character. 

The Hindu family system, while it has some advantages, fosters 
idleness. *^ There is scarcely a married man in the country who 
has not some of his own or his wife's kindred dependent on his 
bounty. These he cannot shake off, and they will seldom drop off 
themselves, but will continue to draw nourishment from his labour 
while a single meal of rice remains in the house." 

So long as a man can provide for himself by labour, he is not 
an object of charity. '*If a man will not work, neither shall he 
«at." If a man be lazy, the best thing for him is to suffer the evils 
of poverty. All that we are required to do in such a case, is to 
provide a person with labour and to pay him accordingly. This is 
the greatest kindness both to him and to society. 

Our conduct should be guided by the following rules : — 

1. Those who are poor, but yet able to support themselves, 
should be enabled to do so by labour, and on no other condition. If 
they are too indolent to do this, they should suffer the conse- 
quences. 
. 2. Those who are unable to support themselves wholly shoald 
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he assisted only so far as they are unable. Because a mail 
caunob do enough to support himself^ there is no reason why he 
Bhould do nothing. 

3. Those who are unable to do anything, should have every- 
thiug done for them which their condition requires. Such are 
infaiits, the sick^ the disabled, and the aged. 

Money is far better spent on hospitals, on schools^ and other 
ways of doing good than in feeding hosts of lazy beggars and 
vicious men, who have made it their profession to live on the 
earnings of others. 

Donations may be given to Friend-in -Need Societies, the Count- 
ess of Dufferiu^s Fund for Women, Educational Societies, and 
other benevolent institutions whose funds are expended under care- 
ful supervision. 



THE GREAT DEBT. 

Alfchough getting into debt is very general, there are some 
persons who can say that they do not owe any one a pice. This is, 
so far, well ; but there is a great load of debt hanging over every 
human being, daily increasing, and which he can never discharge. 
What is this ? 

Nature of the Debt. — Intelligent men believe in the existence of 
a wise, good, and great Creator of all things. He made the earth 
on which we live, the snn which gives light to it, the plants which 
cover its surface. All the countless living beings inhabiting the 
earth were formed by God. He not only gave us life, but He keeps 
us in life. Were He to withdraw His care for a single moment, wo 
should die. He is, at once, our Father and our King. 

Our duty to God may be briefly summed up as follows : Wo 
should love Him with all our heart, and obey His commands, which 
are holy, just, and good. Are not these duties reasonable ? 

If a person obtains goodwifrom a merchant and does not pay for- 
them, he is said to get into his debt. If we neglect to give God the 
honour due to Him for all His kindness, this may be compared to 
a debt. So also may every act of disobedience to God, for which 
we must give an account. 

Some debtors owe God more, some less. There are wicked men, 
who are guilty of almost every crime. There are others who fall 
into gross sin only occasionally. Some persons lead moral lives^ 
and bear a good character in the world. 

But God looks at the heart as well as at the outward actions, 
and we owe Him perfect obedience. Have you ever for a single hour 
loved Him with all your heart ? Think of the unholy thoughts, tho 
sinful words, the evil actions which you have committed during your 
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life ! Even one Bin a day would in forty years exceed fonrteen 
thousaud ; but who can number those of which we have been guilty f 
A holy man of old said that his sins were more than the hairs of 
his head. 

Our Inability to pay our Debt. — Suppose a man owed a hun- 
dred lakh**, he could never repay the debt by a few pice, more 
especi.iUy if the coins he offered were themselves worthless. Bathing 
at supposed holy plnces cannot wash away sin. Neither can for- 
^veness be obtained by feeding some beggars or making offerings 
to temples. Tf a man get into debt, it is not cancelled by his 

Eaying afterwards for every thing he receives. Although we should^ 
enceforward, obey all God's laws, this would not blot out our 
former debts. But, as already mentioned, our debts are increasing 
every day of our lives. We are deeply in debt, and have nothing^ 
to pay. 

The Funishment Due. — Most men think lightly of their great 
debt, but they should think very differently. Sin is rebellion against 
the Supreme Lord of the Universe, it is disobedience to the kindest of 
Fathers, it is ingratitude to the most generous Benefactor. The 
wages of sin is death, and so long as men continue in sin, so long 
must they suffer. 

How the Debt may be Forgiven. — If a man is irrecoverably 
in debt, he is liable to be cast into prison. If, however, a friend 
becomes security and pays the whole amount, he is set free. It is 
evident that one debtor cannot pay another's debts. !No man can 
redeem his brother, for all are alike involved in ruin. 

Christianity teaches that God so loved us that He gave His only 
^on to be our Saviour. He became incarnate as the Lord Jesus 
Ohrist. By His obedience, sufferings, and death, He bore the penalty 
of sin, and paid the uttermost farthing of the debt. 

Pardon is now freely offered to all who accept Jesus as their 
Saviour. He becomes responsible for their sins, and they are 
made free from them. Their hearts also are purified by God's Holy 
Spirit. The process goes on during life, and is completed at death. 
All may have their debt of sin forgiven by trusting in Jpsus Christ 
as their Saviour. This is distasteful to human pride. We wish to 
be saved by our own fancied merits, though it is impossible. 

Sin of rejecting the offered mercy. — Suppose that some men 
were guilty of rebellion against a wise and good King, but in 
his mercy, he offered them a way of pardon. If they refused to 
accept it, their guilt would be greater than before, and their punish- 
ment would be the more severe. 

In this the day of salvation seek deliverance from your great 
debt, and be happy both for time and for eternity. 

P&XNTCD AT TUB S. P. C. K. PBESS, YEPfiRT, MA.JifiA8.>-1893. 
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PURITY REFORM. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Dttflnition^-^Purity ooxnes from the root pu, found also in the 
Sanskrit pu, to purify. Its first meaning is freedom from mixture, 
especially anything that pollutes. Purity in judges is freedom from 
bribery. In the following remarks it refers to chastity. Purity 
Reform is a movement to promote chastity in thought, speech, and 
behayiour. Sad proofs of its necessity in India will be given. 

Natural Instinets.— An instinct is a power by which living beings 
are prompted to do certain things without instruction. Instinct 
makes an infant suck immediately after birth. Some instincts are 
implanted within us for the preservation of life and of the species. 
Two of these will be noticed. 

1, The instinct for food, — ^Without this we should soon die. 
We are forced to eat by the pain of hunger, and by the pleasure of 
eating. This instinct requires to be wisely governed. Abused, it 
leads to gluttony and drunkenness, by which millions perish every 
year. 

2« The sexual instinct, -^Wi^oui this the race would come to an 
end. It requires to be strong, for otherwise the labour and self* 
denial necessary to bring up a family would not be borne. This, it 
is true, is not the only motive. As in the case of food, it must 
be carefully regulated, or it will lead to the most injurious oonse« 
quences. 

Xartiatfe. — ^This was instituted by God for several reasons. It 
providesior the lawful gratificatioi]( of the natural instinct. Human 
beings require much greater and longer care during infancy than 
the lower animals. £i the case of the latter, education, moral 
training, and religious instruction, are not needed. It is necessary 
that the father and mother should be associated together for life 
by the tenderest ties. From the number of the sexes being nearly 
equal, it is plain that the Creator intended that a man should have 
only one wife. Polygamy, or having more than one wife, is also 
condemned by its resmting evils, domestic discord, enfeebled health, 
and a degenerate offspring. 

Christianity forbids divorce except for adultery. Muhammad- 
anism, on the other hand, allows a man to send awav his wife and 
take another whenever he pleases. In consequence of this, Muham- 
madans have to keep their women secluded, or the foundations of 
society would be broken up« 
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Christianity also forbids the marriage of more than one wife at a 
time^ while Mahammadanism allows four wives^ and an unlimited 
number of concubines. 

The evil effects of impurity will now be considered. 

Sin of iMPURrnr. 

Adultery on the part of a wife is condemned by all ; but where 
the husband is concerned^ many regard it as a slight offence. It 
is not uncommon for married men in India to keep concubines. 
The Christian law, adopted by the nations of modem Europe, places 
husband and wife on the same footing. A wife can obtain a divorce 
as well as a husband. God's command, " Thou shalt not commit 
adultery,'' applies equally to both. 

Intercourse between parties who are not married is regarded 
lightly by many nations. In the Bible it is called fornication, and is 
forbidden as well as adultery. '^ Flee fornication" is the command. 

In the above forms of vice, two persons are required ; but one 
may sin alone* This is called self-abuse or self -pollution. In the 
Bible it is sometimes called '^ uncleanness." ^^ But all unoleanness, 
let it not even be named among you." 

Impure words are sinful. The Bible condemns filthiness, foolish 
talking, and jesting as not befitting. 

Lastly, impure thoughts are forbidden. Jesus Christ says, 
*' Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart." All sin begins in the heart. 
To God our thoughts are as well known as our outward actions. 
The thought is the seed ; the action the fruit. Without the first, 
the second is impossible. 

Hindu and Christian Conceptions of Ood. — ^According to Hin- 
duism> G^d, in his saguna condition, is possessed of rajas, passion, 
tamas, darkness, as well as sattva, goodness. What Darwin calls the 
'' grand idea of God hating sin and loving righteousness," does not 
enter Hinduism. The gods of India are typical Hindus. Brahma> 
Vishnu, Siva, Indra, Krishna, etc., are represented as having 
been guilty of adultery and other crimes. They are sometimes 
said to commit sin " in sport." On the other hand, according to 
Christianity, God is a God of truth ; He is light, in Him is no dark- 
ness at all. His most glorious attribute is His spotless holiness. Sin 
is that abominable thing which He hates. The angels who surround 
His throne cry> " Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of Hosts." 

Christianity teaches that our body should be like a temple in 
which God may dwell. Addressing Christians, the Bible says : 
" Know you not that ye are the temple of G^d. If any man defile 
the temple of God, him shall God destroy." 
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Ev0n Hinda Scriptures contain the following : 

'* Convert thy body into a temple ; give up evil thoogfaiB, mad see 
Qod with thine internal eye. The sonrce of final happiness is in the 
heartf and he is a fool who seeks it elsewhere. Be chaste. Resist 
sensnal appetites. Neither sacred scriptores, nor religions ceremonies, 
nor pions ansterities, nor the offering of sacrifices, nor liberality, will 
prociire felicity to a man contaminated with sensuality. Virtue and 
vice are heaven and hell." 

It may be said that notwithstanding the difference in their con- 
ceptions of God^ Christians are guilty of impurity as well as Hindus. 

This must be sorrowfully admitted. Both have a fallen nature^ 
prone to sin. Many persons are Christians only in name. At 
the judgment day, Jesus Christ will say to many who professed to 
be His followers : '* I never knew you : depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity.** 

There is, however, this difference between England and India* 
Englishmen, convicted of adultery, however high their position 
or great their talents, are obliged to retire from public life. If 
divorce cases are rare among Hindus, it simply means that adultery 
is much more lightly regarded. Hindus guilty of it may also plead 
that they are only following the example of their gods. In Eng- 
land ''vice pays to virtue the homage of concecdment* At all 
events it claims no kindred and holds no intercourse with religion/' 

Evil Effects of Impubity. 

The most terrible punishment of impurity is in the next world. 
The Bible says, ''Be not deceived; neither fornicators, nor adulterers, 
nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God.** It also gives the solemn warning : 
" Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes ; but know tboui that for all 
these things God will bring thee into judg^nent.** 

The thought of his wife as an adulteress must destroy all the 
happiness of a husband. To any man of noble feeling to pay a 
poor harlot to sell her body and commit sin, must be revolting ; 
but as persons who give way to impurity are generally insensible to 
each appeals, the physical consequences of vice in this life will 
niher oe noticed. 

It should be understood that the " seed is the life.** To take 
away the blood of man weakens him, and if carried far, causes death. 
A drain in the seed weakens more than twenty times the same loss 
of blood. The seed helps to g^ve strength to the brain, brilliance 
to the eye, vigour to the mind, firmness to tlie flesh. Among the 
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ancient Greeks^ who attached great importance to sports^ persons 
training as wrestlers were not allowed to live with their wives. 
In some countries men are made eunuchs. They are generally 
little better than lumps of fleshy without energy. 

The wEbste of the seed is especially injurious to the young. By 
the early marriage system of the Hindus, a boy with the animal 
part of his nature still strong, is allowed to waste his strength. A 
Bombay School Inspector says : "The great majority of the 
boys are exhausted and spent by the time they reach seventeen. 
Thiir former energy and youthful brightness have gone. Hence- 
forth, for purposes of close application on the part of the student, 
they are an utter failure and disappointment." He adds, " The 
Hindus and Parsis will never make a nation so long as these 
early marriages continue." The extent of the evil is shown by 
nearly every native newspaper advertising medicines for '^ nervous 
debility.^* 

The effects of self -abuse are equally pernicious. Carried to ex- 
cess the memory fails, the mind becomes weak, the strength decays, 
sometimes it ends in idiocy or insanity. 

Impurity may also lead to a terrible disease, which corrupts the 
body like leprosy, and may be transmitted to innocent children. 

After a time indulgence give little pleasure, but the power of 
resistance is lost. The poor victim is Dound hand and foot with 
the chain of his sins. 

Paley has the following remarks on the effects of sensuality :— 

" However it be accounted for, the criminal commerce of the sexes 
cormpts and depraves the mind and moral character more than any 
single species of vice whatever. That ready perception of guilt, that 
prompt and decisive resolution against it, which constitutes a virtuous 
character, is seldom found in persons addicted to these indulgences. 
They prepare an easy admission for every sin that seeks it.*' 

" Fornication perpetuates a disease, which may be accounted one of 
the sorest maladies of human nature ; and the effects of which are said 
to visit the constitution of even distant generations." 

Milton thus describes the downward course of sensuality :— 

" But when lust, 
iBj unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk. 
But most bv lewd and lavish acts of sin, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Embodies and embrutes till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 
Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp, 
Oft seen in chamel-vaults and sepulchres, 
Lineering and sitting by a new-made grave. 
As loth to leave the body that it loved, 
And link itself by carnal sensuality. 
To a degenerate and degraded sister." 
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Bef erring to Belial^ the poet says : 

" Belial came last — than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself." 



REFORMS REQUIRED IN INDIA. 

Some of the directions in which efforts are necessary will 
now be noticed. 

Indecent Lanquaoe. 

Filthy speech is one of the commonest sins in this country. 
Words abominably indecent are in such frequent use that nothing 
is thought of them. Parents allow their children to use them in 
their presence ; many teachers do not check them among their 
scholars. Worse than that, there are some fathers so foolish and 
wicked that they teach them to their children before they are 
scarcely able to speak, bid them use them to their mother, and 
then encourage them by their smile. 

Many women in this country pretend to great modesty. They 
think it a great shame for their faces to be seen ; but they will 
indulge in the most obscene railings. Filthy language is so com- 
mon that when a policeman in Calcutta was asked to check some 
people for its use, he said, " They always speak so." But the fact 
is that most of the native policemen enjoy such language, and are 
as great offenders as any others. 

Although the evil is worst among the lower orders, it is not 
confined to them. Native Public Opinion, a paper formerly publish- 
ed in Madras, says : 

** We have not the consolation of flattering ourselves with the idea, 
that it is only the lowest classes of Hindus, the offscouring of society^ 
that indulge in this habit, but we find that even men of respectability 
and of admitted worth, many times cross the bounds of decent speech, 
and launch into the most obscene invectives, that even Billingsgate 
would blush to hear. 

** The infant from its cradle becomes habituated to the use of such Ian* 
guage, breathes an atmosphere of obscenity, grows in that element, becomes 
insensible to the jarring, shocking sensation caused by the utterance of 
such language, and in time makes a free use of the same. It is with the 
greatest pain that we have witnessed some fond relative unblushingly 
teach the prattling child to commence its innocent prattle with obscene 
words as if those unconscious poisoners are impatient to inculcate their 
vices to children^ as if they are in a hurry to see their sins perpetuated in 
the rising generation as early as possible. The urdiiii instigated by the 
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guardians of its life and honor, to try the experiment of abusing some 
brother or sister, in whose faces he finds he causes a pleasurable smile, 
is encouraged to continue the same ; and as he grows older and older, he 
brings in, to the already acquired stock of obscene expressions, what he 
can produce from his vitiated mind, or culls brighter gems of the same 
from others he comes in contact with." 23rd October, 1873. 

The Ghijerat Mitra, a Bombay paper, bears similar testimony : — 

" Children from infancy are nursed as it were in this unholy atmos- 
phere, and when they grow to manhood) their vocabulary of conversation 
consists of a host of immoral words which they have learned to delight 
in using, and which they too often employ in all the ordinary transactions 
of life with emphasis.*' 

The other castes are naturally inclined to give the Brahmans 
pre-eminence in bad qualities as well as in intellect. To denote 
their rapacity, they have a proverb equivalent to saying that if a 
Sudra can swallow a fish lengthways, a Brahman can swallow it 
croseways* They also accuse them of being the worst in the use of 
objectionable language. An impartial witness, intimately acquainted 
with Native life, the late Abbe Dubois, says : — 

** Although the Brahmans pride themselves on their politeness and 
good education, they forget them both when their passion is roused. On 
these occasions, such a torrent of the most indecent and obscene expres- 
sions issues from their impure mouths, that one would be tempted to 
suppose they had made a particular study of the language of invective and 
insult." 

The most obscene songs are sung by women at marriages. Mr, 
S. 0. Bose says : — 

" In the suburbs and rural districts of Bengal, females, more particu- 
larly among the Brahmin class, are tacitly allowed to have so much 
liberty on this special occasion that they, putting uoder the bushel their 
instinctive modesty, entertain the bridegroom not only with epithala^ 
miums, but with other amorous songs, having reference to the diversions 
of Krishna vdth his mistress and the numerous milkmaids. Under an 
erroneous impression of singing holy songs, they unwittingly trumpet 
the profligate character of their god." 

The Lahore Tribune mentions another horrible custom indirectly 
connected with marriage : 

On certain so-called sacred days, girls, from 12 to 20 years of 
age, go often at the dead of night to a river, singing on their way 
shamefully abusive and indecent songs. After taking their baths, 
the girls stand in two lines, one facing the other and pour out the 
most abominable abuse against each other. This is done under the 
idea that the more a girl is abused, the longer lives her husband. 

The Indian Mirror, referring to Calcutta, says : — 

** There are certain seasons of festival like the Holi^ when the Hindu- 
stani population of the city revels and riots in obscenities, the parallel of 
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which IS seldom to be found in the world... Year after year this goes 
on nnohecked. The Police authorities know it, and know besides that 
their own paharawallahs are the most prominent in the uae of suefa 
execrable abominations. Nor is this all. Well-clad and decent-looking 
Babus, who in any assembly would pass for educated and enlightened 
men, take delight in exchanging jokes and expressions, in singing songs 
and reading books which in any other country would compel them to 
see the gaol." 

It has been remarked, at the Holi, ^' obsoemty becomes the meas«- 
ure of piety.'* 

Sunday School Teachers in Western India addressed the follow- 
ing Memorial to Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay in Council : 

That your Memorialists deeming it a matter of supreme importance 
to the advancement of the moral well-being of the people of this great 
country, desire very respectfully to draw your Excellency's attention to 
the alarming and fatally demoralizing increase of the use of impure and 
foul language which has taken place in this Presidency,, and also, we 
believe, throughout India. 

Feeling confident that your Excellency will without hesitation realize 
the serious consequences to the people at large which must inevitably 
ensue from this vile and debasing practice, your Memorialists are encour- 
aged to hope that year Excellency will, especially as regards this 
Presidency, devise and bring into operation such measures as will, to a 
large extent, prove a check to a practice so degrading. 

Your Memorialists are aware that according to the existing law of 
India, it is a criminal offence to utter obscene language in or near any 
public place, but they are respectfully of opinion that the law as it now 
stands is insufficient to deal with this serious evil. 

Section 294 of the Indian Penal Code runs as follows : — " Whoever 
sings, recites or utters in or near any public place any obscene song, 
ballad, or words to the annoyance of others, shall be punished wiwi 
imprisonment of either description, for a term which may extend to 
three months, or with fine or with both." 

According to this section it is necessary that the place should be 
public, and that the words uttered should be to the annoyance of others* 

While acknowledging the utility of this section, for the purpose for 
which it is intended, and as shewing that Government recognize the evil 
in question, we are firmly convinced that the provision made therein 
against the use of impure language is inadequate, and that, for the 
following reasons, a law is needed far wider in its scope than that which 
at present exists : — 

A serious defect in the law as it now stands is that in streets and 
public places obscene language may be indulged in with impunity even 
iu the presence of policemen, who are powerless to deal with the offejice, 
unless it can be shewn to be to the annoyance of others, and for obvious 
reasons it is well known that prosecutions for this offence, which are 
both disagreeable and inoonvenient, are seldom undertaken. 

A further defect in the law is that in compounds, tenement houses, 

2 
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ranges of huts, and similar collections of dwellings, where handreds of 
both sexes and of all ages live in close proximity, the foulest language 
may be indulged in with a sense of perfect immunity from legal conse- 
quences, as such places do not come within the purview of the section 
of the Penal Code above quoted. 

These considerations appear to your Memorialists of such gravity as to 
demand a revision of the law regarding the use of obscene language. It 
is scarcely necessary to point out to your Lordship the fatally demoral- 
izing effect which such a vile practice must have on the people at large, 
but especially on the children and youth of this country ; and as those 
who are engaged in the responsible duty of instructing large numbers of 
children in Christian truth and morality, we view with alarm the wide- 
spread prevalence of this demoralizing practice. Nor are we alone in 
our solicitude, as we have every reason to believe that in this matter we 
have the entire sympathy of the influential and respectable portion of the 
native community as well as of a large portion of the leading Native 
press. 

The necessity for a higher moral tone among the students of the schools 
and colleges of India has recently been acknowledged by the Government 
of India, and measures have been suggested by them, such as the prep- 
aration of a moral text book, and the duty of inspecting officers to see 
that the teaching and discipline in the school is calculated to exert a 
right influence on the manners, conduct, and character of the children. 
They would also be glad to see the aided schools and colleges in which 
religious instruction is prominently recognized, largely increased, and 
would even welcome religious instruction in schools supported by the 
State out of school hours. 

This important and gratifying action on the part of the Government 
of India adds, in our opinion, further weight to the necessity for a review 
of the law against the use of obscene language. For we are fully con- 
vinced that however complete the arrangements and however earnest the 
efforts to inculcate moral and religious truth may be, they will be largely 
neutralized by the immoral atmosphere in which the students will move 
out of school hours, if they are not protected from the baneful influence 
of the vile language which they are now accustomed to hear indulged in 
with impunity, not only in the streets, but in the vicinity of their homes. 
And if students reqtiire such protection, much more do the youth of India 
and the people at large require it. 

These considerations will, your Memorialists trust, lead your Excel- 
lency to support, with the weighty influence at your command, this 
endeavour to amend and perfect the law so as to make it effective in re- 
pressing the use of bad and obscene language, the evil results of which 
are seen in its disastrous effects upon the morals of the people of India. 
And your Memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

As mentioned in the memorial, the condition expressed, '' to the 
annoyance of others/' confines the law to narrow limits. It would 
perhaps have been more sweeping, had the word " gratification*' 
been substituted for " annoyance." Correspondents of the Indian 
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Mirror, describing the Braziers* Annual Procession in Calcutta,^ 
say : The vicious dances, the gross attitudes and motions of the 
limbs, the bestial glances and the most abominable songs, were 
instruments for stirring up the vilest emotions and passions/* So 
far from causing those present to blush, they excited " merry and 
loud peals of laughter/* 

While Grovernment ought to do its part, most rests with the 
people themselves. To check the evil, the following are some 
means which should be employed : 

1. Parents should never use indecent words, — Some have been so 
accustomed to them that it may be difficult to break off the habit ; 
but an earnest effort should be made for this purpose. They 
should pray, like a good man of old, " Set a watch, Lord, be- 
fore my mouth ; keep the door of my lips/* 

2. The use of indecent words by children should he strictly 
forbidden by parents. — Instead of taking no heed of such expres- 
sions or even smiling at them, they should meet with severe re- 
proof, A wise and good mother, when an improper word was 
uttered, said, " What a dirty mouth ! such a word cannot leave 
a clean mouth! come let us wash it/* The mouth was carefully 
washed with soap and water, and wiped. Then the mother would 
say, " Now be careful, do not get your mouth dirty again/* 

Children should be taught that every wicked word we say is, 
as it were, written in God*s book and that God who is spotlessly 
holy, will hereafter be our judge. 

3. Teachers should checTc indecent speech among thei/r pupils. — The 
Gujerat Mitra accuses some of them of neglect in this respect : 

" The educational department ought to pay very serious attention to 
our remarks, for does it not seem ridiculous that, while it pretends to 
initiate our boys into the mysteries of the classics and mathematics, it 
does absolutely nothing of what it could do for moral instruction by 
beginning to disallow the use of abusive language even in private 
conversation ?" 

4. In company every effort should be made to discourage the use 
of indecent language, — Not only should obscene songs and filthy 
jokes be frowned upon, but every indelicate allusion should be at 
once reprobated. Cowper says : 

" There is a prurience in the speech of some, 
Wrath stays Him, or else God would strike them dumb. 
His wise forbearance has their end in view. 
They fill their measure and receive their due." 

Few things do more to improve English Society in this respect 
than the presence of ladies. Men who indulge freely in coarse 

* This was in April, 1873. Things may have improved since, but it shows the 
spirit of the people. 
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jests cease to employ them when a lady enters the room. Educated 
Indian ladies would have the same influence. 

5. The puhUc use of obscene speech should, as far as possible, be 
suppressed, — The Indu Prakash, referring to the Soli, says : 

" We think that committees ought to be formed in every place for the 
purpose of putting down the evil by prosecuting those who use obscene 
language in public. Our Municipal Board and Commissioners could do 
much in the matter." 

At Poena it is reported that a number of Indian gentlemen went 
out during a recent celebration of the Holi to warn the people 
against the use of filthy speech. Such an example deserves 
universal imitation. 

Impure Literature. 

India suffers from this both with regard to the Vernaculars and 
English. 

Vermacnlar Literature* — The songs of the Big Yeda are chiefly 
about cows, the soma juice, and the destruction of enemies. The 
Upanishads, however, are not free from obscenity. Translators have 
had to give some passages in Latin or to omit them altogether on 
this account. As years^roUed on, Hinduism became more and more 
corrupt. Sir Monier Williams thus refers to the Indian epics in 
comparison with Homer's works : 

" We must also make allowances for the difference in eastern manners : 
though, after conceding a wide margin in this direction, it must be 
confessed that the disregard of all delicacy in laying bare the most 
revolting particulars of certain ancient legends which we now and then 
encounter in the Indian epics (especially in the Maha-bharata) is a serious 
blot, and one which never disfigures the pages of Homer, notwithstand- 
ing his occasional freedom of expression. 

In some cases at least, the Vernacular versions of the epics are 
much worse than the originals in the above respect. Bishop 
Caldwell iustly says : " The stories related of Krishna's life do more 
than anything else to destroy the morals and corrupt the imagination 
of Hindu youth.'' Obscenity may be said to reach its height in. 
some of the Tantric publications. 

Nearly the whole of the Vernacular literature of India is defaced, 
here and there, by indecency. A University examiner stated that 
he found it difficult to get an unobjectionable passage of sufficient 
length to be set. 

Not a few of the popular tales are pernicious in their tendency. 
Mr. Long says : " Tales abound in Bengali ' thick as leaves in Val- 
lambrosa.' Like those in England last century, love, with all its 
difficulties and agitations, forms the chief subject." ^^ Vidya Burt^ 
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datj perhaps the most classic poem we now possess in the Bengali 
language^ is disfigured in some places by licentious allusions/' 
Mr. MuUick says : " With the spread of female education, the 
reading of noxious literature has become almost abnormal. There 
is not a house which is free from them (dramas), and the cry is, 
' still they come/ ** 

Calcutta has its Holywell Street, pouring forth a similar class of 
literature. Pandit Sivanath Sastri delivered a lecture in Calcutta 
on '' National Literature as an Index of National Character/' He 
said, '' Amid much improvement there is in the present literature 
of Bengal a strong under-current of impure literature, books not 
sent to the Bengal Library (the Begistrar^s oflBice), but sold by 
hundreds in the railway platforms." They do not give the names 
of the printers and publishers so that it is difficult to prosecute 
them. 

The same evil exists, more or less, in other parts of India. 

Last year the Rast Goftar, one of the leading Bombay Native 
newspapers, after expressing satisfaction at the order of the 
Bombay Commissioner of Police warning Bombay booksellers 
against offering for sale translations of obscene French novels, drew 
attention to similar publications in Gujarati and Marathi that are 
" freely circulated in Bombay, Poena, Ahmedabad, and other large 
towns in the mofussil, poisoning knowledge at its very source/' 
Nor is the circulation confined to large towns. 

English Literatiire.**-While the bulk of the publications received 
from England have a wholesome tendency, there are some the very 
reverse. Tennyson thus denounced impure literature in England : 

** Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the drainage of your sewer j 
Send the, drain into the fountain, lest the stream should issue pure. 
Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism : — 
Forward, forward, ay and backward, downward too in the abysm." 

It is to be regretted that the worst class of English literature is 
often selected by Indians when they read for amusement. Several 
years ago the Bombay Educational Record remarked : 

" There has been some discussion during the month on the extra* 
ordinary taste which English-speaking natives, and more particularly 
Parsees, have for the wretched trash of the Reynolds' school of writers. 
It would seem that some of these productions are thought well enough of 
to deserve translation into Gujarati. It must surely be known to men 
capable of reading at all, that the circulation of these stories is in 
England confined exclusively to the lowest section of the reading popu- 
lation, domestic servants and such like, and that no person with the least 
pretensions to taste or intelligence would read ten lines of any of them. 
In India it is asserted that many of the ' educated' classes find their 
congenial food in this quarter. The highest native literary institution in 
the Presidency is said to contain well-thumbed copies of Mr. Beynolds' 
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classics, and to subscribe to bis montbly pnblications. Tbe Cowasjee 
Institute sbould certainly purge its sbelves of works of tbis kind." 

Recently Mr. Bliss advised some Madras students not to read 
the novels of Reynolds, which he was informed ^^ are the favourite 
reading of many young men who might know better, and which 
depict a state of society which does not exist and never had any 
existence except in the foul imagination of their author." 

Still worse are the translations of some French novels, for the 
publication of which an English publisher was fined £200, and sen- 
tenced to three months^ imprisonment. 

Most pernicious of all is a work, under a taking title, which has 
a large circulation among educated Hindus. It encourages pros- 
titution, denounces marriage, teaches atheism, and is calculated to 
ruin the body and soul of every one who reads it. 

Caution against Bad Books. — This may best be given by an 
extract from Todd^s Student^ s Manual, an admirable book : 

" Some men have been permitted to live and employ their powers in 
writing what will continue to pollute and destroy for generations after 
they are gone. The world is flooded with such books. They are per- 
mitted to lie in- our pathway as a part of our moral discipline. Under the 
moral government of God, while in this state of probation, we are to be 
surrounded with temptations of every kind. And never does the spirit 
of darkness rejoice more, than when a gifted mind can prostitute itself, 
not merely to revel in sin itself, but to adorn and conceal a path which 
is full of holes, through which you may drop into the chambers of death. 
Books could be named which seemingly could not be excelled by all the 
talents in hell, if the object were to pollute and ruin. These are to be 
found everywhere. I do entreat my young readers never to look at one — 
never to open one. They will leave a stain upon the soul which can 
never be removed. I have known these books secreted in the rooms of 
students, and lent from one to another. They are to be found too fre- 
quently. And if you have an enemy, whose soul you would visit with 
a heavy vengeance, and whose damnation you would seal up for the 
eternal world, you have only to place one of these destroyers in his hand. 
You have certainly paved the way to the abodes of death ; and if he 
does not travel it with hasty strides, you have, at least, laid up food 
for many days* remorse. 

" What shall be said of those who print and sell such works to the 
young ? They are the most awful scourges with which a righteous 
God ever visited our world. The angel of death can sheath his sword, 
and stay his hand in the work of death. But these wretches ! they dig 
graves so deep that they reach into hell. They blight the hopes of 
parents, and pour more than seven vials of woe upon the family whose 
affections are bound up in the son who is thus destroyed." 

The remarks of Todd maybe confirmed by Oliver WendellHolmes, 

a noted American writer. Referring to French novels he says :— 

^JBD^ does not remember odious images that can never be wasHed out 
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from the consciousness whicli they have stained ? A man's vocabulary 
is terribly retentive of evil words, and the images they present cling to 
his memory and will not lose their hold. One who has had the mis- 
chance to soil his mind by certain poems of will never cleanse it 

to its original whiteness. Expressions and thoughts of a certain charac- 
ter stain the fibre of the thinking order, and in some degree affect 
the hue of every idea that passes through the disordered tissues." 

Law against Obscene Books and Pictures. — The Penal Code 
contains the following : 

" 292. Whosoever sells or distributes, imports or prints for sale or 
hire, or wilfully exhibits to public view, any obscene book, pamphlet, 
paper, drawing, painting, representation, or figure, or attempts or offers 
so to do, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to three months, or with fine, or with both. 

" 293. Whoever has in his possession any such obscene book or 
other things as mentioned in the last preceding section for the purpose of 
sale, distribution, or public exhibition, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
months, or with fine, or with both." 

Books of a religious or classical character, not expressly written 
for the purpose of outraging public decency, are exempted. 

In 1873 a Society for the Suppression of Public Obscenity was 
established in Calcutta, in which orthodox Hindus, Bramhos, 
Muhammadans and Christians united. One of its chief objects 
was to prevent the issue of obscene literature. It had, however, 
only a brief existence. In England and the United States, Societies 
of this kind have done great service. 

As already mentioned, the worst Looks are never registered. 
Complaints have been made that the authorities do not take notice 
of books described by the Eegistrars as obscene. Copies of the 
objectionable books ought to be sent to the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, calling attention to them. 

Now and then publishers or venders are prosecuted with advan- 
tage. It is highly desirable that in a city like Calcutta there 
should be an Inspector whose duty it would be to hunt out impure 
literature. 

Obscene Pictures. 

These are liable to the same penalties as books. Photographs 
of this description are sometimes secretly sold. The Indiam, mirror 
called attention to the pictures which are favourites with some of 
the Bengalis. The writer has before him a list of " Nude Classics 
from Pictures,^^ chiefly French, sold in Calcutta. They include, 
" Dancing Girls unrobing ;" " The Demi-monde,^' &c. It is very 
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«ad that any European firm should keep on hand snch produotions* 
When the late Gaikwar of Baroda waa deposed, his palace was 
found to contain a number of obscene pictures which were, very 
properly, destroyed. 

Nautches. 

Professional dancers have existed in India from an early period. 
In the Rig Veda, i. 92, it is said, ^^ Ushas, like a dancer, puts on her 
gay attire." Frequent references to them are found in later books. 

There are women of the same class in Europe ; but though some 
of them are immoral, such is not their general character, as is the 
rule in India. Still, their dresses are indecent, and earnest 
Christians refuse to go to their performances. 

The Suhodh Pcdriha^ a Bombay Journal, thus exposes the evils 
connected with such women : 

'* Not the least urgent of such subjects of reform is the institution 
of dancing girls among us. Stripped of all their aoqulrements, these 
women are a class of prostitutes pure and simple. Their profession is 
immoral and they live by vice. Being never married they can never be 
widows. Hence the wedding tie woven by these women is considered 
propitious, and sufficiently potent to confer life-long wifehood on the 
newly-married girl. Indeed their presence at marriage and other cere- 
monies is almost a necessity, and few persons who can afford the expense 
and are unable to disregard the opinion of their neighbours can forbear 
to call them to grace the occasion. The dancing giri is everywhere. It 
is sbe who crowns all merriment at all times. If it is a marriage, she 
gives the finishing stroke to the gaieties of the occasion. If you begin 
to occupy a house newly built, the ceremony of the day is only brought 
to a conclusion when the house rings to the noise of her anklets as the 
phrase goes. Nay, you cannot treat a friend or bid farewell to a 
departing Anglo-Indian except by her mediation. It is this importance 
and this shameful patronage accorded to her that we quarrel with. 
For here is a premium offered to vice." 

The immoral influence of such a woman is thus described : 

" She is the bane of youthful morality. In her rich dress, her trained 
voice, and the skilful manipulations of her hands and feet, she is the 
centre of attention to young impressionable minds. If their introduction 
to her is too early, there is yet no repulsion about it. And the favourable 
impressions thus early associated with her grow and develop with 
advancing yearsl Thus immorality is handed down from father to son." 

The Indian Messen/ger, a Calcutta pa^r, bears similar testimony : 

" We have seen mth our own eyes these women introduced into 
respectable circles in open daylight, and men freely assoeiatii^ with 
them, whilst the ladies of Hie house were watching the scene from a 



distance fts spectators and not taking part in the social pleasures going on 
before them, inwhiohthe dancing-girls were the only female participators. 
Conld anything more detrimental to the cause of morality be conceived ? 
In the Punjab, the dancing-girls enjoy public favour, they move more 
freely in native society than public women in civilised countries are 
ever allowed to do. In fact, greater attention and respect are shown to 
them than to married ladies. In the North-West Provinces we have seen 
a dancing-girl treated with as much courtesy as if she where a princess 
descended from a distinguished royal line. In Bengal, even now, after 
so many protests, the very best men do not scruple to patronise the class 
by giving nautches in their houses."* 

Some of the songs sung by the women are highly objectionable. 
That they should be lewd is to be expected ; but this is not the only 
blot. The Deccan Times quotes the following specimen : "Darling, 
I do not know whom to admire most, God who made you or you 
who were made by God ! No, no, you are the more loveable ! The 
Almighty now repents that he has created you so beautiful^ O 
envious, jealous God V &c. 

Very large sums are often squandered on these women by men 
who will not give a pice for female education. Some time ago a 
jewel, set with precious stones valued at about Es. 2,000, was pre- 
sented to a dancing-girl in the neighbourhood of Madras. 

The employment of dancing-girls in temples will be noticed 
under anonier head. 

European Encouragement.— The foregoing extracts show how 
nautches are condemned by enlightened Native public opinion. 
It is deeply to be regretted that they are now largely maintained 
by the countenance of Europeans. Every right-minded man should 
consider it an insult to have public woman dancing before him as 
if he enjoyed the sight. For a lady to sanction such entertain- 
ments by her presence, if she knew the character of the performers, 
would be most disgraceful. The following remarks are from the 
Indian Spectator : 

" Dancing is an honourable English custom, and it is therefore, I think, 
that Englishmen in India from the Viceroy down to the Mof ussil Magis- 
trate, think a nautch of dancing girls as harmless as dancing in the ball- 
room in the Viceregal Palace. But I think it is a clear misconception of 
the real nature of the Indian nautch that has led those women of ill-&me 
to have access into the houses of the highest families in the land, both 
Native and European. It is time for the Anglo-Indian official classes to 
realize that nautches are not as pure amusements, as they have been led 
to believe. I wish the Viceroy and the Provincial Governors would be 
the first in setting an example in this respect by refusing to attend 
festivities in which nautches form one of the chief points. For the sake 
of all that is pure, nawtch girls should be banished from respectable 
society." 

* Quoted in the Bombay Ghuardian, June 25, 1889. 
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A correspondent of the Boat Groftar makes another appeal to 
Europeans to the same effect : — 

" If now those European gentlemen, and what is worse, ladies, who are 
80 civil as to undergo half-an-hour's real martyrdom, sitting stiffly while 
the dusky girls writhe before them to the tune of their own cracked 
Toices, — li only they knew, as does every native in the hall including the 
host, the character of these women, and understood their lewd songs, 
how far, I wonder, would these same ladies and gentlemen feel grateful 
to their host. I know that in your Gujarati columns you have for years 
lamented the demoralising effect of nautch parties and the harm they do 
to the progress of Indian music. And not, indeed, without fruit. For 
the educated natives have to a great extent now ceased to attend such 
immoral exhibitions, while in Parsee houses, especially, nautches have 
happily become things of the past. I doubt if your denunciation against 
nautches uttered as it was in Qujarati, ever reached our European friends, 
and it is for them that you should now make a full exposure of the 
serious risks to public morality of attending nautch parties. It is the 
practice of Governors and Collectors, before accepting invitations to 
evening parties, to ascertain the kind of company that is invited to meet 
them. And if only the consequences of their presence at a nautch were 
plainly represented to them, I feel sure they would further insist on pre- 
viously scrutinising the programme of entertainments. The moral effect 
on native society of such an authoritative disapproval could not fail to be 
great, and we should then soon see the last of nautch parties."* 

Balls.— While dancing in private families may be conducted in an 
unobjectionable manner^ the present system of balls is condemned 
by true Christians. The ladies^ dresses and some of the dances 
are indecent^ while night is turned into day^ unfitting those who 
take part in them for work the following day. 

Music. 

The Epiphany thus refers to the light in which music is regarded 
in India : 

" It seems to be so inseparably associated with evil that its disentangle- 
ment is declared, even by those who are sensible of the loss entailed^ to 
be impossible. The spontaneous warble that rises to the lips of little 
children, when the sweetness of life and the gladness of the world 
impresses itself upon their souls, is rigidly silenced. The schoolboy 
when fresh home from his tasks he tosses his books aside and lets his 
jubilant feelings overflow vocally, is, if his parents or guardians have 
any ideas of respectability and decency, promptly suppressed, and 
forbidden to sully the purity of domestic life by sounds suiteble only for 
the theatre. No glad notes may enliven the seclusion of the zenana : 
horror unspeakable would seize the duennas of the household at the very 
mention of such indecorum, not to say indelicacy. Only within closed 

* Quoted in the Bombay OtMrdicm^ 2nd June, 1888. 
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doors, softly and in secret, might such a breach of discipline occur. 
This lovely art, which the Greeks, wiser in their generation, held to be 
the inspiration of the bright sun-god, and which Christians venerate 
and welcome as one of our Father's choicest gifts, is here, alas, 
regarded as a thing only fit for prostitutes and disreputable profession- 
als, the nautch-dancer or the religious fanatic ! No pleasant strains 
from innocent lips or fingers may enliven either the tasks or festivities 
of the household : no patriotic music from manly throats may inspirit 
and ennoble the nation. No hymns, except from hired minstrels, may 
brighten religious ceremonial : the talent may not even be pressed into 
the service of the gods, at least on the part of respectable worshippers. 
Everything musical is done by proxy ; and such proxy ! Surely such a 
lamentable degradation of a divinely given faculty is a terrible sign of 
national degeneracy. That the art of music should be tabooed as 
impure seems to an European almost as unnatural as that speaking, 
reading or writing should be prohibited for the same reason. A modern 
Hindu gentleman with some musical taste must, if he wishes to gratify 
it, resort either to the theatre or to the house of some well-trained 
Aspasia whose *sweet voice tempts him to condone her dissolute life. 
Society here we fear is getting into much the same state as in Athens of 
old. Culture and especially musical culture, is becoming the exclusive 
possession of the demi-monde, and home-ties are being relaxed accord- 
ingly." 

It is, however, gladly acknowledged that a change is gradually 
taking place among the educated. Hymns form an important part 
in Christian worship, and they have also been adopted by the Bram- 
hos. In Mission schools for girls the children are often taught to 
sing. In Calcutta the Tagore family have sought to rescue the art 
from the prostitution which has befallen it, and similar efforts have 
been made in other quartera. The True Light gives an account of 
an entertainment given during the session of the Kayasth Social 
Conference at Lahore : " There was no dancing, and, as a substitute 
for it, there were musicians and singers all men, who sang no bad 
songs, but beautiful social and national songs. In the intervals of 
singing, short speeches were given, one of which appealed to the 
elders present to do away with this immoral'and degrading custom 
of nautch and to substitute for it such kinds of innocent songs as 
they had now heard, the young men being the singers. The whole 
building resounded with clapping at this request/' The writer con- 
cludes, ** God save the young men of India from this cursed tempta- 
tion of amusing themselves with this degrading institution.^' 

Men singers are not enough. As the Epiphany remarks: 
'^ There is no music sweeter than the female voice, and those whose 
ear is trained to enjoy melody will resort where they can hear it.'* 
In English society ladies amuse their families and friends by sing- 
ing and instrumental music. Such accomplishments should be 
taught to Indian ladies. The Epiphany adds : ^^ And 9|J|||p^|pck 
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of healthy and innocent music needs to be provided, for the 
majority of popular songs seems to be most obnoxious." 

Theatres. 

Even under good management, the following remarks regard- 
ing this amusement are applicable. Hawkens, in his life of Dr* 
Johnson, says : 

" Although it is said of plays, that they teach morality, and of the stage, 
that it is the mirror of human life, these assertions have no foundation 
in truth, but are mere declamation ; on the contrary, a play-house, and 
the region about it, are the hot- beds of vice." 

TuUoch, in Beginning Life^ says : — 

" Conceive the case of a young man, of good principles and un- 
blemished character, carried by some of his companions for the first 
time to the theatre. Would the good or the evil influences be upper- 
most in such a case P Would the associations of the place — the late 
hours, the after entertainment — not cast into the shade any happier 
effects that might flow from what he heard or saw ? Would any 
Christian parent contemplate without uneasiness, play-going fondness in 
his son P In point of fact, is such a fondness likely to lead to any 
good P Do the young men who most exhibit it, develop into earnest 
or excellent, or useful characters P These questions, we fear, are too easily 
answered in the negative.'' 

In India the state of things, is much worse. Not a few of the 
plays are grossly indecent. A Calcutta journal says, " In one of 
the best theatres spoken of in Calcutta we hear no play is so liked 
by the actors and the audience as that newly composed drama, 
* Chaste or Unchaste,^ which is nothing but the old Kristo-Jattra in 
a new shape." 

Up till 1873 female characters were represented by young men 
dressed as women. In that year the Bengal theatre secured 
actresses from prostitutes, and the practice has been continued. 
The Calcutta Church Missionary Eeport for 1 874 says : 

**Next to politics, the Bengali theatre has engrossed much of the 
attention of the educated Babus. Besides two large ones, the ' Bengal' 
and the * National' theatres, there are innumerable theatricals conducted 
by private individuals. Go wherever you like, huge placards may be seen 
catering for the attendance of the pleasure-loving Bengali. Knowing 
a little of the powerful influence of this institution on the morals of a 
people, we were led to enquire into the tendency and aim of the Bengali 
theatre. The answer received was that, their influence on the spectators 
is a very dangerous one. For to make these places attractive, the 
eonducto^ were compelled either to gratify the political cravings of 
tl^Mjrift or to pander to the worst passions of men." 
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The sad end of Tin Cowri, executed in 1685 for the murder of a 
prostitute, led the Indian Messenger to make the following remarks 
with reference to the Beadon Street Theatres : 

*' Now that young men are waking up to a sense of the moral dangers 
that beset them on all sides, we beg to point out to them most strongly 
what a standing disgrace to the morals of the community are these 
institutions. A community that can encourage by its presence, and 
deriye its pleasures from scenes, where sons of respectable families must 
freely and publicly mingle, as actors, with a class of professional public 
women, certainly bespeaks itself very low in the moral scale. We have 
no words to express our condemnation of those parents and guardians, 
who do not scruple to frequent these infamous places of amusement, 
thereby making profligacy respectable in the eyes of their children and 
their wards. After haying thus opened the door to the path of rain, let 
them never curse their stars nor go up to Government with an humble 
petition, if an unhappy youth, like the late Tin Cowri Pal, is found to 
sufEer the bitter consequences of sin. Alas ! they little know, when 
they set this bad example, that thereby they set at liberty with their 
own hands, a poisonous viper in their own homes, that may any day 
sting any young member of the family to death. The native theatres 
are mostly sapported by the younger generation, but the burden of 
responsibility resting on the shoulders of those who are sufficiently 
grown up, and who should look to the moral welfare of those coming 
after them, is heavier than it is on the young men themselves, who are 
misled by the example of their elders." 

In Western India the Parsis have been chiefly affected. One of 
their own papers laments the theatre mania prevailing among young 
Parsis, diverting their attention from their studies, giving them a 
taste for pleasure, and ruining their prospects in life. 

The evil is not confined to the great cities, for theatrical parties 
visit the mofossil. A company of this kind, with prostitutes as 
actresses, came to Dacca. Tlurough the exertions of students, a 
public meeting was convened, condemning such theatricals for their 
immoral tendency, and the actors had to leave the place. Such an 
example should be followed everywhere, if necessary. 

It is by far the safest and wisest course to eschew altogether the 
theatre. 

Pbostitution. 

Public women have existed in all countries from the earliest 
ages, although thev have been regarded with different feelings. 
In Vedic times in India, Dr. Wilson says, " the daughters of vice 
were seen in their towns, and that, it would appear, with but a small 
accompaniment of shame/' Buddha accepted an invitation from a 
noted courtesan for himself and his disciples to st ay ftt her house* 
Socrates conversed freely with publio womest -igpiMl^e of the 
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artifices by whicli they attracted young men ; but did not condemn 
their mode of life. Cato, considered one of the most virtuous 
of the old Romans, rather commended a young man for going to 
brothels instead of seeking to entice married women. 

On the other hand, Christianity condemns fornication very 
strongly. The Book of Proverbs contains the following graphic 
picture of the " strange woman/^ and shows the terrible conse- 
quences of being ensnared by her : 

" At the window of my house I looked through my casement, and, 
beheld among the simple ones, I discerned among the youths, a young 
man void of understanding, passing through the street near her corner ; 
and he went the way to her house, in the twilight, in the evening, in the 
black and dark night. And, behold, there met him a woman with the attire 

of an harlot) and subtle of heart With her much fair speech she 

caused him to yield, with the flattering of her lips she forced him. He 
goeth after her straightway, as an ox goeth to the slaughter, or as a fool 
to the correction of the stocks ; till a dart strike through his liver ; as 
a bird hasteth to the snare, and knoweth not that it is for his life." 

'* The lips of a strange woman drop as an honeycomb, and her mouth 
is smoother than oil. But her end is bitter as wormwood, and sharp as 
a two-edged sword." 

" Remove thy way from her, and come not nigh the door of her house. 
Lest strangers be filled with thy wealth, and thy labours be in the 
house of a stranger ; and thou mourn at last when thy flesh and thy 
body are consumed, and say, How have I hated instruction, and my heart 
despised reproof !" 

The New Testament says that " Fornicators shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God»" " Whoremongers God will judge.'* 

Contagious Diseases Act. — Prostitutes sometimes have a dread- 
ful disease which they communicate to those who have connection 
with them. English soldiers and sailors were the chief sufferers. 
An Act was therefore passed requiring all public women in certain 
towns to be examined monthly by medical men. If healthy they 
got a certificate to " carry on their business ;" if diseased they were 
sent to a hospital for such women. To many persons in England, 
this seemed a plan to enable men to sin with impunity ; so the 
Act was repealed both in England and India* 

In 1888 the Bishops of the Church of England in India passed 
the following Resolution : 

" We hold it to be a fundamental principle, that the discouragement 
and repression of vice, are of far higher importance than the diminution 
of suffering or of other evils resulting from vice, and that consequently 
in all effoHs to mitigate the physical effects of impurity, no sanitary or 
material gain can justify measures which, in their operation, a£brd 
facilities or encouragement for vicious indulgence." 
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Measures to repress Prostitution. 

Limiting tlie supply of Public women.— The Penal Code contains 
the following : 

" 372. Whoever sells, or lets to hire, or otherwise disposes of any 
minor under the age of 16 years with intent that such minor shall be 
employed or nsed for the purpose of prostitution or for any unlawful 
and immoral purposes, or knowing it to be likely that such minor will 
be employed or used for any such purpose, shall be punished with im- 
prisonment of either description for a term which may extend to ten 
years, and shall also be liable to fine." 

The next section inflicts the same penalty upon the purchaser. 
Notwithstanding the above, the Indian Messenger^ says that hun- 
dreds of young native girls under age are being secretly put to 
sale in Calcutta every year for the purpose of being trained up as 
" professional women." Some are illegitimate children. Others are 
bought by female agents of professional women who prowl about 
in search of little girls whose parents might sell them to be trained 
up for prostitution. Mr. Lambert^ Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, told a Deputation that he was aware that a large number 
of girls of tender age were being trained up in houses of ill-fame, 
but he found it extremely difficult to deal with this class of girls, 
for it was not easy to get evidence that they were being trained 
for immoral purposes. 

Measures have been more successful to stop the importation of 
European women, sometimes brought to India under false pre- 
tences. 

Bemoval of Brotliels.— The Liberal thus described the state of 
things in Calcutta in 1885 : 

" In every locality, in every respectable neighbourhood, there are one or 
more public houses where rioting and revelling continue night after night 
much to the inconvenience and annoyance of all, not to speak of the bane- 
ful example excited over young men of all classes . . . The roads and streets 
leading to schools and colleges* many of the main thoroughfares which 
thousands of people resort to for business, are the hot-bed of this pesti- 
lence. Every afternoon they offer disgusting sights and scenes which 
are simply unfit for publication." 

The following change is recommended : 

*' If these houses could not be removed altogether from the town, 
surely some arrangement might be made under which it would be impos- 
sible for public women to open houses on the side of public roads. The 
system adopted in Rangoon might answer the purpose to a certain ex- 
tent. The municipality of that city have assigned certain streets solely 
for the location of public women, and they are not permitted to live else- 



* 18th ]>ecember, 1885. 
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where. In some of ihe German towns, we believe, there is a law nnder 
which public women are prohibited from exposing themselves from the 
balconiee of houses facing puhlio streets, and they are compelled to 
shut themselves within their rooms unless they chose to walk or drive in 
the streets decently dressed." Aug. 9th, 1885. 

In 1886 the Galcntta Missionary Conference presented a Memorial 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal^ which included^ amongst 
other things^ the undermentioned : 

" II. Further that the Police Act be so amended as to give power 

(1.) To the Police (subject such checks and restrictions as may 
be considered necessary to guard against possible oppression, as for exam- 
ple, an application or complaint &om one or more of the respectable 
inhabitant of the city) to initiate proceedings — 

(a) Against houses of ill-fame on the lines of Section 13 of the 
English Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885. 

(&) Against houses of ill fame whether complained of as a 
nuisance or source of annoyance. 

(c) Against persons who solicit vice in the streets or places of 
public resort. 

(2.) To the Magistrate, to enable him to exercise summary dis- 
cretionaru power in the disposal of such cases as may thus be brought 
before him. 

lY. Lastly, that steps be taken to have the Municipal Act so amended 
as to secure that no licence be granted under it for any shop purporting 
to be used for lawful trade, if there be reason to believe that such shop 
is really used as a brothel or an accessory to a brothel."* 

The efforts made in Calcutta have at least been partially success- 
ful. The same course might be adopted elsewhere with advantage. 

Komes for Fallen Women. — These have been useful in reclaiming 
not a few " unfortunates^* in the West. Calcutta and Bombay have 
had such refuges for some years^ and there may be others in India. 
They deserve cordial support. 

Sftfegnards for Tonng Men.— The Indian Messenger has the fol- 
lowing excellent remarks on this point : 

'^ The remedy must be applied to the very roots of the evil. The 
present constitution of the domestic life of the Hindus of Bengal is such 
that there is very little in the shape of pure enjoyment in our homes. 
A young man feels very little allurement to stay at home during his 
leisure hours. Strict social decorum does not allow a free social inter- 
course between himself and those who are dear and near to him. The 
company of the father, with all its assumed gravity and severity, is far 
from being agreeable or attractive ; the mother and the sisters, those 
who impart in all free societies the greatest sweetness to home life, are 
precluded here by strict social custom, from showing themselves in 

* Indian EvcmgeUcal R$vi€^, YoL XUl, pp. 258, 254. 
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the ontsidG rooms where the hnsband and the brother mostly spend their 
time. So there is a complete cessation of communion between the 
different members of the family. Besides for a young man, of edu- 
cation, there is no attraction in the company of female relatives^ many 
of whom, devoid of even of the first rudiments of education, and whose 
common talk is about trifles in which a young man of awakened 
intellectual life can possibly take no interest. Under such circum- 
stances is it not natural for a young man to slip out of his house in his 
leisure hours, when the mind is bent upon play, and to seek the company 
of other young men of his own age in places where there is no eye to 
watch them ? In these hours there is no restraint upon the quality of 
their pleasures, and they generally pass their time in a manner extremely 
hurtful to the moral interests of their souls. It would be unreason- 
able to ask our young men to give up all outdoor amusements, without 
providing others that are legitimate and innocent. It should be one of 
the concerns of a society, started for their protection, to devise means of 
public amusement for young men, which would give real relaxation with- 
out the alloy of vice. Rowing and other matches, various games, athletio 
exercises, musical parties and theatrical performances, occasionally got 
up amongst themselves, are instances in point. These should form a 
part of the programme of the work of any society started for watching 
over their morals. A system of public addresses to their class on moral 
and spiritual subjects should also form a part of such work. But the 
greatest reliance should be placed on early moral and religious edu- 
cation." August 23rd, 1885, 

Impueities connected with Hinduism. 

De Tocqueville, an eminent French writer, maintains that 
Hinduism is perhaps the only religion, the belief of which is worse 
than having no religion at all."**" One of the reasons for this opinion 
is the imparity connected with some of its forms. As in the an- 
cient world/ the Ztwa, or phallus, is an object of worship, some- 
times associated with the yoiii. What ideas can the contemplation 
of these excite in the mind of the worshippers ? 

The obscenities connected with the Holi have already been 
noticed. Some other objectionable features of Hinduism will now 
be described. 

Indecent Pictures and Sculptures. 

The clause of the Penal Code against obscene pictures, &o«, has 
been quoted ; but the following exception is made : 

" This Section does not extend to any representation sculptured, 
engraved, painted or otherwise represented on or in any temple or on any 
car used for the conveyance of idols, or kept or used for any religious 
purpose." 

* Misoellaneous WritiDgs. Maomillaxi, 1861> YoL 7» 77i. 
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The IncUan Reformer remarked on this : 

*' There is a saying in the Hindu Shastras that * the mighty are not to 
be blamed.' It is on this ethical formula that Hindus exculpate their 
gods from the charge of immorality. Our legislators have, it seems, 
adopted this principle. What is punishable in us poor mortals is no 
punishable crime in the gods. If an obscene print were stuck up on our 
carriage, we should be imprisoned or fined or both ; if only the ugly stump 
of a divinity, dignified with the appellation of the * lord of the world* 
were to exhibit a thousand libidinous pictures on its car, it would not be 
recognised as a punishable crime in the proprietors of that divinity." 

The temple of Jagannath at Pari is notorious for its lascivious 
Bcnlptures^ and the same remark applies to many other shrines. 

It may be mentioned that the different Governments of India 
were consulted about the above exception* It was thought that 
Native public opinion was not yet sufficiently advanced to permit 
the destruction of such indecencies. 

Dancing Girls attached to Temples. 

The state of things in Greece 2000 years ago very much resem- 
bled that of India at present. Of the people of Athens^ the prin- 
cipal city, it was said that they were '^ wholly given to idolatry .'* 
The gods of Greeks resembled in character those worshipped by the 
Hindus. They quarrelled and fought with each other^and were guilty 
of all kinds of crime. Jupiter, considered the highest of the gfods, 
was notorious for his adulteries. The temple of Venus at Corinth 
had more than a thousand prostitutes connected with it, called by 
a name equivalent to deva-dasi. The priestesses were by their very 
profession prostitutes, and the temple itself was made the scene of 
the vilest degradation and shame. This led to the ruin of many 
strangers who visited the city from all parts of the earth. 

The evils connected with nautches have already been noticed. 
These are intensified in the case of temple dancing girls, who are 
thus described by Dubois : 

" Next to the sacrificers, the most important persons about the temples 
are the dancing girls, who call themselves deva-dasiy servants or slaves of 
the gods. Their profession requires of them to be open to the embraces 
of persons of all castes. 

" They are bred to this profligate life from their infancy. They are 
taken from any caste, and are frequently of respectable birth. It is 
nothing uncommon to hear of pregnant women, in the belief that it will 
tend to their happy delivery, making a vow, with the consent of their 
husbands, to devote the child then in the womb, if it should turn out a 
girl, to the service to the Pagoda. And, in doing so, they imagine they 
are performing a meritorious duty. The infamous life to which the 
daughter is destined brings no disgrace on the family." 
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According to the Madras Census of 1881, the number of " female 
dancers" in the Presidency was 11,573. Such a number is most 
lamentable. 

The Madras Fellow-Worker says : 

" These temples are the sacred places where all classes of people daily 
resort, consequently these women have an occasion to mix very freely 
with all classes of the community. Thus the moral tone of the whole 
society is lowered. By constant association men lose sight of the objec- 
tionable character of their profession, and a most fatal laxity of public 
opinion with regard to mixing with them is produced. It is superstition 
that has thrown its ignoble shield over this monstrous evil of selling inno* 
cent girls to a life of sacred infamy, and yet we are foremost in lauding 
up the Hindu social system as the heau ideal of social life." 

The indignant words of Bishop Lightfoot, applied to ancient 
Greece, refer equally to India : — 

** Imagine, if you can, this licensed shamelessness, this consecrated 
profligacy, carried on under the sanction of religion and in the full blaze 
of publicity, while statesmen and patriots, philosophers and men of letters 
looked on unconcerned, not uttering one word and not raising one finger 
to put it down." 

Dedication of Girls to Khandoba. 

Khandoba is one of the most popular Hindu gods in Western 
India. He is said to have been a raja, who was looked upon as 
an incarnation of Siva. He is sometimes represented with his wife 
on horseback, attended by a dog. Jejuri, 30 miles from Poena, is 
the chief seat of his worship. The wicked custom prevails of 
dedicating children to the service of the God. A couple, having no 
family, vow that if Khandoba will help them, their first child will be 
his. If a boy, he grows up a ^^ dog of Khandoba,*' and wanders about 
as a vagrant. If a girl, after undergoing ceremonial *^ purification,'' 
she is branded with a heated stamp, and is married to the god with 
aU the pomp of a Hindu marriage. Such women, called Murlis, 
are simply prostitutes. 

Vallabhacharis. 

Followers of this sect are Vaishnavas, who regard their chief 
priests, called Maharajas, as incarnations of Krishna. Its founder 
lived about 350 years ago. He taught his followers to worship 
their teachers with the richest clothing and the daintiest food. 
Men and women prostrate themselves at the feet of the Maharajas, 
offering them incense, fruits, and flowers, and waving lights before 
them. It is believed that the best way of propitiating Krishna in 
heaven is by minijstering to the sensual appetites ^tfij^Maharajas. 
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Body, soul, and property {tan, man, dhan) are to be wholly made 
over to them. Women are taught to believe that the highest bliss 
will be secured to themselves and their families by intercourse with 
Maharajas. Bich Bombay merchants, as shown at a trial in'1862, 
give their wives and daughters to be prostituted as an act of 
religious merit to men who have ruined their health by debauchery, 

Vamacharis. 

The Tantras are the sacred books of this sect. Devi, as the Sakti 
of Siva, is the especial energy concerned with sexual intercourse 
and magical powers, and these are the leading topics of the Tantras. 
There are five requisites for Tantra worship, the five Mdkdras or 
five m's, — (1) Madya, wine ; (2) Mdmsa, flesh; (3) Matsya, fish ; (4) 
Mudra, parched grain and mystic gesticulations; (5) Maithuna, 
sexual intercourse. The principal ceremonies comprehend the 
worship of Sakti, personated by a naked female, to whom meat and 
wine are offered, and then distributed amongst the assistants, the 
recitation of various Mantras and texts and the performance of the 
Mudra or gesticulation with the fingers, terminated with the most 
scandalous orgies among the male and female votaries. 

The worship of the right hand Saktas is comparatively decent. 

General Bemarks. — ^A religion which sanctions abominations 
like the above cannot have proceeded from a holy God. It must 
have been devised by men who framed a religion after their own 
evil hearts. While the above disgraceful practices should be 
abolished, a thorough reformation of Hinduism is impossible. The 
caste system lies at its root; and if this is given up, the religion 
ceases to be Hinduism. 

There is no teaching of morality in any temple in all India. 
'^ We meet," says Bishop Caldwell, " with a moral Hindu who has 
broken altogether away from religion; and what is still more 
common, yet still more extraordinary, we meet with a devout 
Hindu who lives a flagrantly immoral life. In the latter case no 
person sees any inconsistency between the immorality and the 
devoutness." 

Aids to Self Pdbity. 

While we should seek to promote purity among all over whom 
we have influence, we should begin with ourselves. A few hints 
may be given under this head to those who are tempted to 
nncleanness. 

1. Bathe every day in cold water. — This has a healthy bracing 
effect. Every part of the body should be kejpt clean. Bathing the 
.loins is a safeguard against temptation at night* 
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2. Be temper ate. "■^'Excess of food, especially before retiring to 
rest, has a tendency to sensuality. All intoxicating liquors should 
be avoided. Intemperance and impurity have ever been twin sis- 
ters of evil. 

3. Take sufficient active exercise* — Lying in bed awake is to be 
avoided. Work and sports like cricket have a good effect in 
keeping the passions under control. A person who has laboured 
during the day will lie down at night with purer feelings than the 
man who has spent the time in indolence. 

4. Be constantly employed.— A well-known hymn says, 

" Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do." 

Idle, aimless musing is a great temptation. When engaged in 
some good work, there is no time for impure thoughts. A good^ 
interesting book, some innocent amusement, will be useful, when 
the mind is not seriously occupied. 

5. Avoid Temptation, — ^A person may be tempted in several 
ways. 

(1.) Impure thoughts. — The mind should not be allowed to 
dwell for an instant on unclean things. Think at once of some- 
thing else. Do not look at anything which suggests impurity. 

(2.) Bad books or pictures. — ^The evil effects of these have been 
dwelt upon at some length. 

(8.) Bad companions. — These are perhaps worst of all. There 
can be no safety so long as intercourse with them is kept up. 
Theatres and places which they frequent must be avoided. 

Dryden says : 

" To shun th' allurement is not hard 
To minds resolved, forwam'd, and well prepared ; 
fiat wondrous difficult, when onoe beset, 
To struggle through the straits, and break th' involving net." 

6. When tempted to evil, cry at once to God for help. '^Onr 
heavenly Father is always with us, ready to give us a helping hand 
if we seek His support. 

7. Remember the words ^' Thou God seest me.^^— By day, by night, 
at home or abroad, we are constantly in the presence of an infinitely 
holy God. Live as in His sight* 

8. Seek to have a pv/re heart.^^^' Out of the heart,^' says the 
great Teacher, ^' proceed adulteries.^' Impurity can only be com- 
pletely cured by One who has the will and the power to put a 
new heart into man, and to keep it pure. There should be 
confession of past sin to God, with heart-felt sorrow. Pardon 
should be sought in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, who came 
down from heaven and suffered for our salvation ; with prayer to 
the Holy Spirit. A good man, in old times, who fell into grievous 
sin prayed thus : '^ Wash me^ and I shall be whiter than snow. 
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Create in me a clean hearty O God^ and renew a right spirit 
within me" 

Union with Christ is the great anfailing remedy against the 
poUnting power of sin. 

9. Try to do good. — " Never allow a day to pass without seeking 
to perform some act of kindness to another. 80 long as a man 
is unselfish he will be pure. Impurity of every kind is nothing but 
a debased form of selfishness*^' 

Advice to Sufferers.— It is unhappily possible that some who 
read these pages may be reaping the consequences of vice. Instead 
of resorting to the quack medicines so often advertised, '^ nervous 
debility^' should be sought to be cured by cold bathing, exercise, 
and temperance. If necessary to consult a doctor, a qualified medi- 
cal man should be selected. 

Duty of Unbelievers.— In the present age of transition there 
are some men without a fixed creed. To such Frederick Robertson, 
a distinguished English writer, gives the following advice : 

" When everything seems wrapped in hideous uncertainty, I know 
but one way in which a man may come forth from this agony scathless. 
It is by holding fast to those things which are certain still, the grand, 
simple landmarks of morality. In the darkest hour through which a 
human soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least is certain. 
If there be no God and no future state, yet even then it is better to be 
generous than selfish, better to be cbasfce than licentious, better to be brave 
than to be a coward. Blessed beyond all earthly blessedness is the man 
who in the tempestuous darkness of his soul has dared to hold fast to 
those ancient landmarks. Thrice blessed is he who when all is drear 
and cheerless, within and without, has deliberately clung to moral good. 
Thrice blessed, because his night shall pass into clear bright day.'' 

Purity in the Family. 

Directions have already been given to parents about indecent 
words. The following are other points requiring attention. 

1. Children should be trained to decency from their earliest 
year*.— Little children are often allowed to run about entirely 
naked, just like the young of beasts. They may have rings in 
their ears, bracelets on their wrists, and bangles on their ankles ; 
but nothing on their loins or merely some ornament. The natural 
feeling of modesty is thus lost. The excuse is sometimes made 
that little children dirty their clothes ; but they may be trained to 
keep them clean, and they are easily washed. 

Though a very young child has no idea of indecency, as it grows 
up it should never remember the time when it was allowed to run 
about naked. The chief harm, however, is done to older children ; 
and even to grown*-up people, by exciting impure thoughts. 

2. The two sexes, when dressi/ng or sleeping, should have different 
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rooms, or he separated by screens,^^On\j large houses can have 
different rooms for boys and girls ; but even in a single apartment 
a sheet may be hung up as a screen. 

Separate public bathing places should be provided for the sexes^ 
and similar provision should be made for the calls of nature- 

8. Every incentive to lust should be avoided, — Children in this 
country are sometimes betrothed when little more than infants ; a 
great ado is made when a girl attains puberty ; every detail of 
married life is a subject of conversation, and the young couple are 
often brought together as soon as it is possible for them to have 
children. 

Female Dress in Bengal. — The dress of women in Bengal who 
aspire to be fashionable is very indecent. The cloth is so thin that 
the person is easily seen. Young India says : 

" On the banks of rivers, the women of Bengal present a very ak^ 
ward sight. Then their apparel soaked in water makes their whole body 
exposed. The most strange thing is that these women make a show of 
modesty by veiling their face although they feel no scruple to expose 
their almost naked bodies in public bathing ghats and open fairs. 

" Our forward young men who clamour for reforms do not pay suffi- 
cient heed towards improving the dress of women. On the contrary, 
they are seen purchasing the thinnest apparel possible in order to gain 
the favour of their consorts. Moreover, they themselves are seen 
wearing thin apparel. Thick cloth is considered old-fashioned and 
antiquated. The rage is for suits made of gossamer." 

The writer recommends a return to the thicker cloth formerly 
worn. 

Purity Societies. 

Societies have been formed in different countries for the promo- 
tion of purity. One of the most noted is the White Cross Army, 
founded by the late Bishop Lightfoot^ one of the most eminent 
Biblical scholars of modern times. Its Bules^ with a few additions 
necessary in India^ were adopted by the Purity Society, formed at 
Decca in 1890. They are as follows : 

I promise by the help of Ood 

(1) To treat all women with respect and to discountenance their 
degradation. 

(2) To endeavour to put down all indecent language and coarse jests. 

(3) To maintain the law of purity as equally binding on men and 
women. 

(4) To discountenance and discourage all entertainments in which 
fallen women take part and to habitually abstain from attending such. 
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(5) To endeavonr to spread these principles among my oompanions, 
and to try to help my younger brothers. 

(6) To nse every possible means to preserve my own personal purity, 
and to try to induce others to do likewise. 

A similar movement should be made in every part of India. Let 
the reader do all he can to promote it. Directions have been given 
under different heads as to the measures to be adopted to meet 
each evil. 

Concluding Appeal. 

This may best be made in the words of Bishop Lightf oot, abridged 
from an address to the White Cross Army : 

" I beseech you young men by all that is pure and lovely, by all that 
is manly, by all your noblest affections, by all your truest hopes for time 
and for eternity, touch not the unclean thing, however insidious its 
addresses, and however attractive its disguise ; but spurn it from you as 
a foul, loathsome, venomous reptile, whose poison entering into your 
Boul will permeate and spread till your entire being and your whole 
life are tainted by its deadly action. 

" * Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see God'. No reward 
which the world has to bestow would meet the case. "Wealth, pleasure, 
renown, popularity —these are the world's best and choicest gifts. But 
purity of heart seeks not these. To the pure in heart it is given to stand 
iSLGe to face before the Eternal Presence — the veil withdrawn and the 
ineffable glory streaming upon them with peerless splendour. Theirs is 
the indwelling of * the Spirit that doth prefer before all temples the upright 
heart and pure.' To them is vouchsafed in their journey through life the 
presence of the Holy Thingi * moving with them night and day." In the 
strength of this Presence they — like Sir Galahad, the spotless knight of 
the Laureate's idyll — ride onward, * shattering evil customs everywhere,* 
till they reach their goal, and heaven receives them, and they are 
* crowned as kings far in the spiritual city.' " 

Prayer. 

O God^ whose blessed Son was manifested that He might destroy 
the works of the devil^ and make us the sons of God and heirs of 
eternal life ; grant us, we beseech Thee, that having this hope, we 
may purify ourselves, even as He is pure ; that when He shall 
appear again with power and great glory, we may be made like unto 
Him in His eternal and glorious kingdom ; where with Thee, O 
Father, and Thee, Holy Ghost, He liveth and reigneth, ever one 
God, world without end. Amen. 

Spirit of Purity and grace 

My weakness pitying see ; 
make my heart Thy dwelling-place 

And meet for Thee. 
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PREFATORY NOTE- 



Caste has been well described as "the most intolerant and exact- 
ing taskmaster that ever placed a yoke on the neck of man/' It is 
a pleasing sign of progress that its evils are beginning to be felt, 
and that some intelligent Indians are seeking to deliver their 
country from its bondage. The present pamphlet is intended to 
aid these reformers in their noble design. Many have not access 
to Public Libraries, and it is expensive to purchase all the books 
that require to be examined. The compiler has sought to bring 
together, within moderate compass, the opinions of some of the 
best Oriental scholars, Indian and European, bearing on the 
subject. The following are the works which have chiefly been 
consulted : — 

Asiatic Quarterly Review, 

Banerjea, Rev. Dr. Krishna Mohun, Essay on Oaste, 

Barbh. Religions of India, 

Bhattacharyya, K. K., Ta^ore Law Lectures, 

Bo war, Re v.. Dr. El. Prize Essay an Hindu. Caste,... 

Cotton, H. J. S., New India. 

Ddbbis,' Manners and Oustoms of the People of India, 

Duff, Rev.. Dr., The. Indian. Rebellion. 

Hunter, Sir W. W., India, 

Madras Census' Reports ior 1871 and 1881. 

Ma^i^*s Ordinances, translated by Bumell. 

Mitchell, Rev. Dr. Murray, Hinduism Past and Present. 

Muir; Dr; John; Sanskrit Texts: 

Miiller, Professor Max, Works, 

Sherring, Rev. M. A., Hindu Tribes and Oastes. 

Siromani',- J. ^., Commentary on Hindu Law. ' ' 

Wilkins, W. J., Modern Hinduism. 

Williams, Sir Monier, Religious Thought and Life in India, 

Wilson, 'Rev. Dr., India/n Gasie,- 

Sowe of Jbhe leading Native .newspapers have also furnished 
materials. 

Nationdl'vanity and false patriotism may be unwilling to listen 
to any thing, .from A. foreigner. • Some • Indian critics, instead of 
directing attention to the subject, may simply follow the well- 
known legal advice, "Abuse plaintifE's attorney." On the other 
hand, the Romans, the greatest conquerors of antiquity, held the 
maxim. Fas est ah hoste doceri, It is allowable to learn even from 
an enemy. But the compiler expects more generous treatment 
from others. 

If a darker view has been taken of caste than is usually enter- 
tained, it is substantially that expressed by some of the ablest men 
who have studied the subject. Readers, however, should use their 
own judgment, and draw their own conclusions. 

Madras, September, 1 887. J. MURDOCH, 
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CASTE. 



INTEODUCTION. 

The English word Caste is probably derived from the Portuguese 
Casta, race. It is especially used by Europeans to denote the 
different classes into which the Hindus are divided. Varna, colour, 
and Jdti, race, are Indian names. Chaturvamya, the country of 
the four colours, is an ancient distinguishing epithet of India. To 
the present day, caste is regarded by other nations of the earth 
as the characteristic feature of the Hindus. In the earlier ages of 
society the system prevailed extensively throughout the world ; but 
in course of time it was abandoned in all countries except India 
and Ceylon. 

Among no other nation was it ever observed with such strictness 
or enforced by such severe penalties as among the Hindus. Prom 
birth to the funeral pile, it directs every movement. The Hindu, 
by day and night, at home or abroad, in waking, sleeping, eating, 
drinking, in all the customs of the society in which he moves and 
in the events determining his entire life, is always under its pervad- 
ing and overmastering influence.* 

Mr. Wilkins, in his Modem Hinduism, makes the following quota- 
tion from Dr. Wilson :— 

*' To give some idea of the minute regulations of this system of caste, 
and how its laws are framed to regulate the life of its slaves, it may 
be mentioned that it has for infancy, pupilage, and manhood its ordained 
methods of sucking, sipping, drinking, and eating ; of washing, anoint- 
ing ; of clothing and ornamenting the body ; of sitting, rising, reclining ; 
of moving, visiting, travelling; of speaking, reading, listening and 
reciting; and of meditating, singing, working and fighting. It has its 
laws for social and religious rites, privileges and occupations ; for educa- 
tion, duty, religious service ; for errors, sins, transgressions ; for inter- 
communion, avoidance and excommunication ; for defilement and puri- 
fication ; for fines and other punishments. It unfolds the ways of commit- 
ting what it calls sins, accumulating sin, and putting away sin; of 
acquiring, dispensing and losing merit. It treats of inheritance, convey- 
ance, possession, dispossession of property ; and of bargains, gains, loss, 
and ruin. It deals with death, burial and burning ; and with commemo- 
ration, assistance and injury after death. It interferes, in short, with all 
the relations and events of life, and with what precedes and follows, 
or what is supposed to proceed and follow life. It reigns supreme in 

* Sherriog'fl Hindu Tribes and Oastes, 
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the innnmerable classes and divisions of the Hindus, whether tbey 
originate in family descent, in religions opinions, in civil or sacred 
occupations, or in local residence ; and it professes to regulate all their 
interests, affairs and relationships. Caste is the guiding principle of 
each of the classes and divisions of the Hindus viewed in their distinct 
and associated capacity." pp. 125—6. 

'^That the thoughtful and educated of men of India/^ says 
Mr. Sherring, " should patiently endure its tyranny — a tyranny the 
most relentless^ and at the same time the most senile and unreaaon- 
able ever exercised by the human mind in its greatest corruption- 
is a phenomenon unparalleled in the history of our race.^' Even 
the lowest and most degraded of the people, who are spumed from 
the temples, are some of them as great sticklers for caste as the 
highest. 

Among the Hindu^'population in Ceylon, caste is mucb the same 
as in India. In a modified form it exists, more or less, among the 
Sinhalese. Most of the Sinhalese have a very mongrel religion. 
Demon worship was at first the only superstition, and it still exerts 
the strongest hold upon them. Buddhism was afterwards intro- 
duced ; but, though condemned by it, demon worship retained its 
power. The worship of the Hindu gods and the caste system were 
mtroduced from India« The Sinhalese mingle the three. Some of 
them seek to add a little from Christianity. Only a comparatively 
small number are sufficiently enlightened to adhere to one religion^ 

Hindu Caste Peculiar.— -It is often alleged that caste distinctions 
are similar to the civil and social distinctions of European and 
other nations ; but there is an essential difEerence. Recently it 
was thus explained by Mr. G. N. Chandavarkar, the Bombay 
delegate to England : — 

" I have heard the question asked by the apologists of caste — * Does not 
caste exist in England too ? Will a lord, generally speaking, not think it 
degrading to marry a farmer's daughter ?' I reply that caste in the form 
ftnd under the circumstance in which it exists in India does not exist 
anywhere else. An English lord may, generally speaking, think it 
degrading to marry a farmer's daughter, but a farmer in England can 
hope to be a lord himself. What Cardinal Newman says of Christians is 
true of the English : * They never pronounce of any one, now external 
to them, that he will not some day be among them.' In India, on the 
6ther hand, a Brahman is a Brahman and a Sndra is a Sudra ; the lattei* 
can never hope to rise to the level of the former. Tliere is consequently 
not that bond of *good fellowship* between the two, and caste has 
enoonraged in India the growth of the principle of what Cardinal 
Hewman calls * repulsion between man and man*' " 

Indian caste is derived from birth alone. It cannot be trans- 
ferred from one class to another ; it cannot be gained as a reward 
for the highest merit or bestowed as an honoraly title by the most 
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powerful monarch,* As well might an ass be obanged into a 
horse. The Queen of England can raise any of her subjects to the 
peerage, but she cannot alter the caste of a Hindu. The highest 
nobleman in England may enter the cottage of the humblest person 
io England, and sit with him at table ; not so in India, 

At the same time, it must be allowed that in England there is 
far too much pride of rank and wealth, Mr. Justice Talfourd, in 
some of his last words, lamented " that separation between class 
and class which is %he great curse of British society, and for which 
we are all, more or less, in our respective spheres, in some degree 
responsible.'* 

Xnvestigatioii of Ca8te,*'^In former times it was considered 
sufficient to follow the custom. This led to a stationary condition 
of society. The present is an age of inquiry. The question re- 
garding every institution is, not whether it is old, but whether it 
is good ? 

Most Ipdians have very erroneous ideas of the '^ ancients.'^ 
They look upon those who lived thousands of years ago as very old 
and very wise ; while the present generation are compared to 
children. The very contrary is the case. We are the ancients. The 
world is now older by thousands of years ; those who lived long 
ago are like the children. We ought also to be the wiser. 

It is granted that institutions and customs, especially those of 
long staiiding, should not be condemned or changed without careful 
consideration and sufficient reasons. The object of the present 
Paper is to seek to lead Hindus to make this inquiry. When 
books were comparatively few, existing only in manuscript or 
shrouded in Sanskrit, any examination of the question was very 
difficult. Now the principal works bearing on the subject have 
been printed, and several of them translated into English, Any 
intelligent person having access to them is able to form his own 
opinion. 

An all-devouring credulity is an attribute of the uneducated 
Hindu or even one of the Pundit class. The greatest self-contra- 
dictions, the wildest tales, do not awaken his common sense. The 
following remarks are intended only for men trained to weigh 
evidence and to reason logically. As a rule, authorities are quoted, 
and, where practicable, the opinions of eminent scholars are given 
on each point, 

*The Brahmans have devised a way for the Maharaja of Travancore. He is 
made a twice-bom by passing through a gohlen cow or lotus. The cow is of the 
same weight as himself, and is afterwards cut into pieces and distributed among thfe 
Brahmans. Probably the same plan would bo efficacious in other cases, if people 
were willing to bear the expense. The Maharaja afterwards cannot eat With the 
members of his own family ; but he is admitted to the high privilege of seeing the 
Brahmans enjoying their meals, and of eating in their presence. 
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HINDU ACCOUNTS OF THE OEIGIN OP THE CASTES. 

The common belief among the Hindus is that the Brahm.ans pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of Brahma ; the Kshatriyas from his arms ; 
the Vaishyas from his thighs ; and the Sudras from his feet. 

Dr. John Muir, a distinguished Sanskrit scholar, devoted great 
attention to an examination of the Hindu books with regard to the 
origin of caste. The results are contained in a volume of 532 octavo 
pages.* Numerous extracts are given in the original Sanskrit^ 
with English translations, of passages bearing on the subject. Only 
a very few of the principal can be quoted ; but the general conclu- 
sions at which Dr. Muir arrived will be given. 

The learned Dr. Wilson of Bombay published a work on Caste in 
two volumes. Mr. Sherring, of Benares, gave, in three quarto 
volumes, detailed accounts of the Indian castes. The Census Reports 
also contain more or less information on the subject. 

Sig-Veda. — ^The oldest known passage which makes mention of 
the fourfold origin of the Hindu race is the 90th hymn of the 10th 
Book, called Purusha Sukta, or the hymn to Purusha. 

'' 1. Parasha has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. 6. 
When the gods performed a sacrifice with Purusha as the oblation, the 
spring was its butter, the summer its fuel, and the autumn its offering. 
?. This victim, Purusha, born in the beginning, they immolated on the 
sacrificial grass, with him the gods, the Sadhjas, and the rishis sacrificed. 
11. When (the gods) divided Purusha, into how many parts did they 
cut him up ? What was his mouth ? What arms (had he) ? What (two 
objects^ are said (to have been) bis thighs and feet ? 12. The Brahman 
was his mouth ; the Rajanya was made his arms ; the b^ing (called) the 
Vaisya, he was his thighs ; the Sudra sprang from his feet. 13. The 
moon sprang from his soul, the sun from his eye, Indra and Agni from 
his mouth, and Vaju from his breath. From his navel arose the air, from 
his head the sky, from his feet the earth, from his ear the (four) 
quarters ; in this manner (the gods) formed the worlds." 

Oriental scholars are agreed that the Vedic hymns were composed 
at dates widely apart from each other. The general opinion is that 
the Purusha Sukta is one of the latest, belonging to the Brahmana 
period. 

Satapatha Brahmana. — Works of this class, though later, are 
considered of equal authority with the Vedas. The Satapatha 
Brahmana gives the following account of the origin of the castes : — 

•* (Uttering) * bhnh,' Prajapati generated this earth, (uttering) 

* bhuvah,' he generated the air, and (uttering) * svah,' he generated the 
sky. Saying * bhuh,* Prajapati generated the Brahman ; (saying) 

* bhuvah ' he generated the Kshattra; (and saying) *svah,* he generated 
the Vis." II. 1, 4. 

* Origmal Sanskrit Texts, Volnme I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the 
Origin of Caste, with an Enquiry into its Existence in the Vedio Age. Triibner. 
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Brahmana. — ^This treatise gives another account :*— 

** This entire (universe) has been created by Brahma. Men say tbat 
the Vaisya class was prodnced from the Big Veda. They say that the 
Yajur Veda is the womb from which the Kshattriya was born. The 
Sama Yeda is the source from which the Brahmans sprang." Ill, 12, 9. 

The same Brahmana states elsewhere :— 

** The Brahman caste is sprung from the gods ; the sudra from the 
Asuras." 1.2,6,7. 

Mann. — ^After describing how Brahma, the parent of all worlds, 
was born in a golden egg, he says : — 

" 31. That the world might be peopled, he caused the Brahman, the 
Kshatriya, the Yaisya and the Sudra to issue from his mouth, his arms, 
his thighs, and his feet." Book I. 

In the next verse Mann gives a different account :— 

" 32. Having divided his own body into two, he became a male by 
half, by half a female : on her that Lord begat Viraj." 

'* 33. But O best of twice-born men ! know that I am he, the 
creator of all this world, whom that male Viraj, having practised austerity, 
spontaneously produced." Book. I. 

Mahabharata. — ^In this voluminous work different accounts of 
the origin of caste may be expected. In the Santi-parva, Bhrigu 
makes the following statement : — 

*^ There is no difference of castes : this world, having been at first 
created by Brahma entirely Brahmanic, became (afterwards) separated 
into castes in consequence of works. Those twice- born men who were 
fond of sensual pleasure, fiery, irascible, prone to violence, who had 
forsaken their duty and were red-limbed, fell into the condition of 
Kshatriyas. Those twice-born who derived their livelihood from kine, 
who were yellow, who subsisted by agriculture and who neglected to 
practise their duties, entered into the state of Vaisyas. Those twice-born 
who were addicted to mischief and falsehood, who were covetous, who 
lived by all kinds of work, who were black and had fallen from purity, 
sank into the condition of Sudras. Being separated from each other 
by these works, the Brahmans became divided into different castes." 

In the same Santi-parva the creation of the four castes is ascribed 
to Krishna. 

'' Then, again, the great Krishna created a hundred Brahmans, the most 
excellent, from his mouth, a hundred Kshatriyas from his arms, a 
hundred Vaisyas from his thighs, and a hundred Sudras from his feet." 

Bhagavad Gita- — Chapter IV. contains the following : — 

" The Deity said, * The fourfold division of castes was created by 
me according to the apportionment of qualities and duties.* " 

These duties are described in Chapter XVIII. 
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VirnkmrnTuxmrnm. — In the 6th Section of Book I, Parafiara pro- 
fesses to tell how Brahma formed the human race : — 

** 3. When tme to his design, Brahma became deslrons to create the 
world, creatares in whom goodness {pittra) prevailed sprang^ from hts 
month ; f4) others in whom pas.«ioQ (rajas) predominated came from his 
brea«t; others iu whom both passion and darkness (Uimas^ were strong, 
pn>ceeded from his thighs; (5) others he created from his feet, whose 
chicrf characteristic wan darkness. Of these was composed the system 
of fonr castes, Brahmans, Kshatrijas, Vaisjas, and Sndras, who had 
respectiTelj issoed from bis mouth, breast, thighs, and feet." 

Vajn Parana. — The 8th Chapter states that in the Krita Age 
there was only one caste : — 

** 62. There were then no distinctions of caf^tes or orders and no miztnro 
of castes. Men acted towards each other without anj feeling of lore or 
hatred. G3. . In the Krita age they were bom alike in form and duration 
of life, withont any distinction of lower and higher." 

Bhai^vata Pnrana. — ^The Second Book accepts the nsnal acconnt 
of the origin of the castes. The Ninth Book declares that in the 
Krita Age there was only one caste : — 

** There was formerly only one Veda, only one god, Narayana, one 
Agni and one Caste. From Pumravas came the triple Veda in the 
beginning of the Treta." 

Dr. Muir's Conclnsions. — ^After examining many other passages, 
the results arrived at are briefly the following : — 

It is abundantly evident that the sacred books of the Hindus 
contain no uniform or consistent account of the origin of castes ; 
but, on the contrary, present the greatest varieties of speculation 
on this subject. Explanations mystical, mythical, and rationalistic, 
are all offered in turn ; and the freest scope is given by the individ- 
ual writers to fanciful and arbitrary conjecture. 

The most common story is that the castes issued from the mouth, 
arms, thighs and foot of Purusha, or Brahma. The oldest extant 
passage in which this idea occurs is found in the Purusha Sukta ; 
out it is doubtful whether, in the form in which it is there presented, 
this representation is anything more than an allegory. In Manu 
end the Puranas, the mystical import of the Vedic text disappears, 
and the figurative narration is hardened into a literal statement of 
fact. 

In other passages when a separate origin is assigned to the castes, 
tjiey are variously said to have sprung from the words bhuh^ 
bhuvah, svah ; from different Vedas ; from different sets of prayers ; 
from the gods and the Asuras ; from nonentity, from the imperish- 
able, the perishable, and other principles. 

In the Vishnu, Vayu and Markandeya Puranas, whore castes are 
described as coeval with the creation, we are allowed to infer that 
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during the Krita age the condition of the whole race was one of 
uniform happiness ; while the actual separation into castes did not 
take place, according to the Vayu Purana, until men had become 
deteriorated in the Treta age. 

In one passage men are said to be the offspring of Vivasvat ; in 
another his son Manu is said to be their progenitor ; whilst in a 
third they are said to be descended from a female of the same 
name. The passage which declares Manu to have been father of 
the human race, explicitly affirms that men of all the four castes 
were descended from him. In another remarkable text the Maha- 
bharata asserts that originally there was no distinction of classes, 
the existing distribution having arisen out of difference of character 
and occupation. Similarly, the Bhagavata Purana in one place 
informs us that in the Krita age there was but one caste. 

The very different opinions with regard to the origin of caste are 
an illustration of the remark in the Mahabharata : 

" Contradictory are the Yedas ; contradictory are the Sbastras ; 
contradictory all the doctrines of the holy sages." 

When witnesses in a court of justice give conflicting evidence, 
discredit is thrown upon all their testimony. Writings cannot be 
infallible which involve self-contradictions. One would think that 
no man in his senses would accept the account of creation in the 
Purusha Sukta as literally true. The old Hindu writers framed 
their geography and astronomy out of their own heads, and it was 
much the same with their accounts of the origin of caste. Each 
one followed his own fancy. However monstrous the fiction, it did 
not matter. There is a nursery rhyme in England about the cow 
jumping over the moon. Very young children accept this as true, 
and most Hindus are just as credulous. 
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The second volume of Dr. Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts shows, 
by numerous quotations, that the Aryan Hindus are of " Trans- 
Himalayan Origin and akin to the Western Branches of the Indo- 
European Race/^ This is fully admitted by Indian scholars. 
Professor Bhandarkar said at Bombay : 

" Europeans have successfally traced the affinity of the Sanskrit with 
the ancient languages of Europe, and shown that the Aryans of India, 
composed of the three castes, Brahman, Kshatriya and Yais'ya, belong 
to the same race as the ancient Greeks and Romans and the nations of 
modem Europe except the Turks, the Hungarians and the Fins." 

Professor Max Miiller, in his Chips^from a German Worhshoj), has 
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an admirable review of Dr. Mnir's work. The foUowing i^emarks are 
chiefly abridged from these two writers. 

Caste arose from two chief causes : 1. DifFeience of Baoe. 
2. Difference of Employment. Locality is a third element of minw 
importance^ which will be noticed onder the second head. 

1. DiTFEREKCS OF BaCE. 

The ordinary names for caste prove this. Jati means race ; vama^ 
colonr^ arising from difference of race. 

In the Yedas there are only two castes, — the Aryas and the Da9yu8. 
A short account will be given of each. 

Axjmm. — ^This word, meaning noble, probably comes from ar^ to 
plough, — the nations following agriculture being more civilised than 
the wandering races. 

At a very early period a tribe speaking a language not yet Sans- 
krit or Greek, or German, settled in the highlands of Central Asia. 
As they multiplied, more land was needed for cultivation, fresh 
pastures for their cattle. In search of these, bands went off at 
different times. The main stream flowed towards the north-west. 
The earliest to migrate were the ancestors of the Celts, who 
probably found Europe a jungle, traversed by wandering tribes* 
They were followed by the ancestors of the Italians, Greeks, Grer- 
mans, and Slavonians. 

"The Hindu,^* says Max Miiller, "though perhaps the eldest, 
was the last to leave the central home of the Aryan family. He saw 
his brothers all depart towards the setting sun, and then turning 
towards the south and east, he started alone in search of a new 
world." 

Language proves that, without doubt, the ancestors of the prin- 
cipal nations of Europe and the Hindus once dwelt together. 

"The terms for God, for house, for father, mother, son and 
daughter, for dog and cow, for heart and tears, for axe and tree, 
identical in all the Indo-European idioms, are like the watchwords 
of soldiers. We challenge the seeming stranger ; and whether he 
answer with the lips of a Greek, a German, or an Indian, we 
recognise him as one of ourselves. There was a time when the 
ancestors of the Celts, the Germans^ the Slavonians, the Greeks and 
Italians, the Persians and Hindus, were living together within the 
same fences, separate from the ancestors of the Semitic and Tura- 
nian races.'^* 

The Aryans were then no longer dwellers in tents, but builders of 
permanent houses. As the name for king is the same in Sanskrit, 
Latin, Teutonic, and Celtic, we know that kingly government was 
established and recognised by the Aryans at the prehistoric period, 

* Max Miiller. 
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They also worsbipped an unseen Beingi under the self-same name. 
We have in the Veda the invooation Dyaua t>Uar, the Greek Z^u 
pater, the Latin Jupiter ; and that means in all the three laDguaget 
what it meant before these three languages were torn asunder-^it 
means Heaven-Father 1 

Hence the European^ whom the Hindu regards as an unclean 
Mlechcha^ is a long separated brother^ who once dwelt with him in 
the same mountain home^ speaking the same language, and worship* 
ping the same God. 

The Aryas^ descending the passes of the Hindu Kush, slowly 
migrated towards India by Kabul. Like many succeeding invaderi| 
they probably crossed the Indus at Attock. The tribes which they 
found occupying the country will next be described. 

Dasymi. — This name was applied by the Aryas to the aborigines 
of India whom they sought to dispossess of their lands. The word 
is supposed to mean enemies. So many of them were enslaved that 
the word dasa was applied to a servant. They also so frequently 
plundered their conquerors^ that long afterwards their name was 
employed as the common term to describe a prowling robber. 

The Dasyus were non- Aryan tribes. Remains of them are still 
found all over India. The main body was driven to the south, and 
to the present day all the languages spoken there^ Tamils TelugUi 
Canarese, &c., are distinct from the Sanskrit. 

The Aryas, coming from a cool climate, were fairer in complex- 
ion than the Dasyus. The Aryas prided themselves on their c<3our, 
and called the Dasvus ^'the black skin/' just as some ignoranti 
vulgar Europeans of the present day call Hindus ** niggers.'' The 
noses of the Dasyus were not so prominent as those oi the Aryas« 
Hence the Dasyus were described as ^' goat-nosed" and ** noseless/' 
whereas the Aryan gods are frequently praised for their beautiful 
noses. 

In other passaees of the Yedas, the Dasyus are represented an 
keeping no sacred fires, and as worshipping mad gods. Nay, they 
are even taunted with eating raw fiesh, and with feeding on 
human flesh. The following are Vedic inyocations with regard to 
the Dasyus :— 

** Indra and Soma, bum the devils, destroy them, throw ibem down, ye 
two Bulls, the people that grow io darkness ! Hew down the toadmeii^ 
suffocate them, kill them ; hurl them away, and slay the roraeioiiS' 

** Indra and Soma, up together against the carmng demon f May b# 
hum and hias like an oblation in the fire ! Pat your ererfairtititf h^nA 
upon the villain who hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and whose Ujck 
is abominable.'' 

Some, at least, of the Dasyns, were not so barbaroti» as they ar«» 
represented by the Aryas. The wealth of the Di^tm ut Sfyoken 6l 

2 
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in sereral places ; e. g. : " Snbdoe the might of the Dasa ; majr we 
through Indra diyide his collected wealth/' Thev had forts and 
citiai. " Indra and Agni, bj one effort together ye haTe shattered 
90 forts belonging to the Dafirns/' " O Indra, impetaonB, thou 
didBt shatter bj thv bolt 99 cities for Poru." 

The following is abridged from Dr. Moir : — 

We maj conceive the Arjas proceeding from the Indus in a 
sonth-eafiterlj direction into a country probably covered with forest 
and occupied by tribes of a dark complexion, s])eaking a strange 
language. The Aryas, meanwhile, as they advanced, and gradually 
established themselves in the forests, fields and villages of the abori- 
gines, would not be able at once to secure their position, bnt would 
be exposed to constant reprisals on the part of their enemies, who 
would avail themselves of every opportunity to assail them, to cany 
off their cattle, disturb their rites, and impede their progress. The 
black complexion, barbarous habits, rude speech, and savage yells 
of the Dasyus, and the sudden attacks under cover of the im- 
penetrable forests and the darkness of night, they would make on 
the encampments of the Aryas, might natursJly lead the latter to 
speak of tnem as demons. 

The Arvas, after advancing some way, would halt to occupy, to 
clear and cultivate the territory they had acquired; and the 
aborigines would continue in possession of the adjacent tracts, 
sometimes at peace, and sometimes at war with their invaders. At 
length the further advance of the Aryas would either drive the 
Dasyus into the remotest comers of the country or would lead to 
their partial incorporation with the conquerors as the lowest grade 
in tbeir community. 

The first great distinction was between the white and dark races, 
the conquerors and the conquered, the freeman and the slave. The 
Sudras undoubtedly were the aboriginal races of India subdued by 
the Aryan invaders. One of the earliest tribes brought under sub- 
jection was called Sudras, and this name was extended to the whole 
race. 

^'This ancient division between Aryan and non- Aryan races, 
based on an original difference of blood, was preserved in later 
times as the primary distinction between the three twice-born 
castes and the oudras. The word &rya (noble) is derived from arya, 
which means householder, and was originally used as the name of 
the third caste, or the Vaisyas. These Aryas, or Vaisyas, formed the 
great bulk of the Brahmanic society, and it is but natural that their 
name, in a derivative form, should have been used as a common 
name of the three classes into which these Aryans became afterwards 
divided."'**' 



r ■ ■ 

* Ohi^a from a Oermcm WorJcahop, Vol. II. The other quotations are from the same 
work. 
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II. Difference of Employment and Locality. 

" The three occupations of the Aryansin Indiawere fighting, culti- 
vating the soil, and worshipping the gods. Those who fought the 
battles of the people would naturally acquire influence and rank, and 
their leaders appear in the Veda as Rajas or kings. Those who 
did not share in the fighting would occupy a more humble position; 
they were called Vis, Vaisyas, or householders, and would no doubt 
have to contribute towards the maintenance of the armies. But a 
third occupation, that of worshipping the gods, was evidently con- 
sidered by the whole nation to be as important and as truly essen- 
tial to the well-being o£ the country, as fighting against enemies or 
cultivating the soil.'* 

'^ No nation was ever so anxious to perform the service of their 
gods as the early Hindus. It is the gods who conquer the enemy, 
it is the gods who vouchsafe a rich harvest. Health and wealth, 
children, friends, flocks and gold are all the gifts of the gods. Among 
a nation of this peculiar stamp the priests were certain to acquire 
great influence at a very early period, and like most priests, they 
were as certain to use it for their own advantage." 

At first any one might preside at a sacrifice. Great importance 
was attached to the hymns which were sung. " A hymn by which 
the gods had been invoked at the beginning of a battle, and which 
had secured to the king a victory over his enemies, was considered 
an unfailing spell, and it became the sacred war-song of a whole 
tribe." These hymns were handed down from father to son as the 
most valuable heir-loom. Writing was then unknown. A know- 
ledge of the hymns was confined to a certain class who ^^ impressed 
the people ^ith the belief that the slightest mistake in the words or 
in the pronunciation of the words,* would rouse the anger of the 
gods. Thus they became masters of all religious ceremonies, the 
teachers of the people^ the ministers of kings. Their favour was 
courted, their anger dreaded, by a pious but credulous race." 

The Brahman was at first simply an assistant at sacrifices, by 
whom or for whom conducted. Afterwards he became a purohita 
(one set in front) or family priest. This office became hereditary, 
and those who held at courts became the advisers and counsellors of 
kings. Such a post was peculiarly favourable to the designs of 
a crafty and ambitious priest, and must have offered him exceptional 
opportunities for promoting the hierarchical aspirations of his order. 

'J^he AitareyaBrahmana says, ^^ Verily the gods do not eat the food 
offered by the king who is without a purohita ; wherefore let the 

* The priests, among the old Bomans, to acqnire greater power for themBelyes, 
taught the same. Hence a sacrifice had sometimes to be repeated thirty times on 
account of mistakes made. Even a panse in the music at a wrong time, required the 
whole to be began afresh. 
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1m^, who wishes to sacrifice^ plaee m Brmhmui at the head.^ 
VJUBL 24, 25. 

In the Veda we still find kings ccRnposing their own bjnins 
to the gods, rojal bsrds, Bajarishis, who nnited in their persoo the 
powers both of king and priest. The tamHj of Yisrmniitara has oon- 
tribnted its own collection of hymns to the Big-Yeda ; bnt Visva- 
mitra himself was a E>hatrija. If in later times he is repte- 
sented as admitted into the Brabmanic family of the Brigos, tius is 
bat an exeoMe ioTcnted by the Brahmans, in order to explain what 
woold otherwise have npset their own system. Yisvamitra was the 
author of the Gayatri. Professor Bhattacharjya says, '' What UKMne 
eonirincing evidence coald there be of the exceedingly small impor- 
tance attached to caste in the Big-Yeda time^ than that the holiest 
text in the whole body of the Yeda shonld have been attributed to 
a member of the Kshi^riya tribe ?'* 

King Jaoaka is represented in some of the Brahmanas as more 
learaed than any of the Brahmans at his court. He also asserted 
his right of performing sacrifices without the intervention of priests. 
Manu^ the most famous legislator^ too^ was by birth a Kshatriya. 

As the iuflueDce of the Brahmans extended^ they became more 
and more jealous of their privfleges^ and, while fixing their own 
claims^ they endeavoured at the same time to circumscribe the 
duties of the warriors and householders. Those of the Aryas who 
would not submit to the laws of the three estates were treated as 
outcasts^ and they were chiefly known by the name of Yratyas, or 
tribes. The aboriginal inhabitants^ again^ who conformed to the 
Brahmanic law, received certain privileges, and were constituted a 
fourth caste, under the name of Sudras, whereas all the rest who 
kept aloof were called Dasyus (Manu x. 45.) 

This Brahmanic constitution, however, was not settled in a day, 
and we find everywhere in the hymns, in the Brahmanas, and in 
the epic poems, the traces of a long-continued warfare between the 
Aryas and the aboriginal inhabitants, and violent contests between 
the two highest classes of the Aryans striving for political suprem- 
acy. For a long time the three upper classes continued to con- 
sider themselves as one race, all claiming the title of Arva, in 
contradistinction from the fourth caste, or the Sudras. 

After long and violent struggles between the Brahmans and the 
Kshatriyas, the Brahmans carried the day, and, if we may judge 
from the legends which they themselves have preserved of those 
struggles, they ended with the total destruction of most of the old 
Kshatriya families, and the admission of a few of them to the 
privileges of the first caste. Parasurama is the great hero of the 
Brahmans. 



Tagore Law Lectures^ p. 110. 
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" He cleared tbe earth tbrice seven times of the Kshatrija caste, and 
filled with their hlood the five large lakes of Samanta, from which he 
offered libations to the race of Bhriga. OfEering a solemn sacrifice to 
the king of the gods, Parasurama presented the earth to the ministering 
priests. Having given the earth to Kasjapa, the hero of immeasurable 
prowess, retired to the Mohendra mountain, where he still resides ; and in 
this manner was there enmity between him and the race of the Ksha- 
triyas, and thus was the whole earth conquered by Parasurama.'** 

This account of the struggle is grossly exaggerated^ and it is 
difficult to say how much truth there is in it. 

By the time of Manu^ however, the Brahmans were high above 
the Kshatriyas before whom, but a few centuries earlier, they had 
cringed and fawned. 

Mann's explanation of the Mixed Castes. — Manu represents the 
various castes as the result of mixed marriages between the four 
original castes. According to him, the four primitive castes, by 
intermarrying in every possible way, gave rise to 16 mixed castes, 
which by continuing their intermarriages produced the long list of 
the mixed castes. 

If we look more carefully, says Max Miiller, we shall find that 
most of these mixed castes are in reality the professions, trades, and 
guilds of a half-civilised society. They did not wait for mixed 
marriages before they came into existence. Professions, trades and 
handicrafts had grown up without any reference to caste. Some of 
their names were derived from towns and countries where certain 
professions were held in particular estimation. Servants who waited 
on ladies were called Vaidehas, because they came from Videha. 
In other cases the names of Manu's castes were derived from their 
occupations. The caste of musicians, for instance, were called Venaa 
from vinay the lyre. Now it was evidently Manu^s object to bring 
these professional corporations in connection with the old system of 
castes, assigning to each, according to its higher or lower position, 
a more or less pure descent from the original castes. The Vaidyas, 
for instance, or the physicians, evidently a respectable corporation, 
were represented as the offspring of a Brahman father and a Vaisya 
mother, while the guild of the fishermen, or Nishadas, were put 
down as the descendants of a Brahman father and a Sudra mother. 

Thus a new system of caste came in of a purely professional 
character, though artificially grafted on the rotten trunk of the 
ancient castes. This is the system which is still in force in India, 
and which has exercised its influence on the state of Indian society 
for good and evil. 

Dr. Cornish takes the same view as professor Max Miiller, and 
gives the explanation of Manu's system : — 

" No dependence can be placed on Manu's authority for the origin of 
~ ♦ OhipB, Vol. II. 
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these mixed casieii. Sach people existed in his time, and their existonce 
had to be accoanted for, and it is always an easier thing for a Hiiida 
aathor to make fanciful assertions than to adhere to the sober domain 
of fact, and hence probably the wonderf ol legends of their origin from 
certain mixtures of castes." 

" It is characteristic of the Brahmanical intolerance of the compilers 
of the code that the origin of the lowest of all {the Ghanddla) shoald be 
ascribed to the intercourse of a Sudra man and Brahman woman, ^while 
the union of a Brahman male with a Sudra woman is said to have 
resulted in one of the highest of the mixed classes. Indeed it was quite 
lawful in ancient times for a Brahman to take a succession of wiYes from 
the inferior castes. 

" The object of the regulations regarding admixture of castes seems to 
have been to visit with the heaviest pains and penalties any irr^ralarities 
of the females of the twice- bom castes, and their degradation, and that 
of their offspring, for unions with inferior or impure castes ; and con- 
sequently in the origin of mixed castes, Mauu assigns to the offspring of 
the Brahman woman the lowest degradation of all. 

" Again, the Chunchu or Chentsu, a race of hunters and forest men, are 
spoken of by Mann as ^ sons of Brahmans by women of the Yaideha class,' 
whereas these identical people exist to this day, as they had existed 
probably thousands of years before the caste system was known, as an 
aboriginal people living in forests, subsisting on the products of the 
chase, and such roots and vegetable substances as require no cultivation. 
The whole of the chapter relating to mixed castes is so puerile in tone, 
and shows so much of class hatred and intolerance, it gives such freedom 
of intercourse to Brahmans without disqualification, and heaps such 
dreadful penalties on the incontinence of Brahman women, that the 
object of the compilers is at once apparent. It is plain that the ac- 
count of the origin of mixed castes is entirely fanciful, and that not the 
smallest reliance can be placed on the authority. 

^* The whole caste system, as it has come down to us, bears umnistake- 
able evidence of Brahmanical origin.*** 

^' Men who have the same interests, the same occupations, the same 
principles, unite in self-defence, and after acquiring power and 
influence they not only defend their rights, but claim important 
privileges. They naturally impose upon their members certain rules 
which are considered essential to the interest of their caste or 
company. These rules, sometimes of apparently the most trifling 
character, are observed by individual members with greater anxiety 
than even the laws of religion, because an offence against the 
latter may be pardoned, while a disregard of the former would lead 
to an instant exclusion or loss of caste. The more lucrative the 
trade, the more jealously it was guarded, and there was evidently 
no trade in India so lucrative as that of the priests. The priests 
were, therefore, the strongest advocates of the system of caste, and 

• Madras Census Report for 1871, pp. 122, 123. 
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after investing it with a sacred character in the eyes of the people, 
they expanded it into an immense spider's web, which separated 
class from class, family from family, man from man, and which, 
while it rendered all united action impossible, enabled the watchful 
priests to pounce upon all who dread to disturb the threads of their 
social tissue and to wither them to death/'* 

Manu's account of the supposed multiplication of castes is just 
as mythical as that of the supposed origin of the four castes from 
Brahina. The longer quotation from the Mahabharata gives the 
true explanation — ^it arose from difference of employment. 

When the Brahmans could not extirpate the worship of the 
aboriginal demons, they adopted them, calling them incarnations of 
some of their gods. In like manner, they have connected diEEerent 
occupations with their caste system. 

Mr. Sherring thus explains how subdivisions of castes may have 
taken place : 

*' The caste separated into clans, each of which managed its own affairs, 
held panchayets or councils, and maintained a distinct and independent 
existence. As these clans were not amenable to one another or to the 
caste itself considered as a federal whole, gradually they became jealous 
of each other's rights,- and at length, impelled by the national habit of 
exclnsiveness, abandoned one another reciprocally, and assumed to them- 
selves absolutely all the functions and prerogatives of castes. "t 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika attributes many of the subdivisions to 
jealousy between rival families : 

** The principal cause of the multiplication of castes is continual quarrel 
and misunderstanding among men holding a certain degree of social 
rank." 

To the foregoing. Sir A. 0. Lyall would add, as a source of Indian 
caste. Sectarian differences, '^ meaning the. castes which are produced 
by difference of religion, by new gods, new rites, new views, and 
new dogmas.-^: ' 



THE LAWS OP CASTE ACCORDING TO MANU. 

The Ordinances of Manu constitute the highest authority for the 
laws of Hindu caste. It is not certain when this work was com- 
posed. Mr. Siromani says : — 

" There is a tradition that Manu has undergone three successive redac- 
tions. The introduction to Narada states that the work of Manu origm- 

• Nearly the whole of this section, except where otherwise stated, is from pro- 
fessor Max Miiller. 
t Hindu Tribes and Oastes. Introduction. Yol. II. xzii. 
X Asiatic Studies, p. 5* 
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ally consisted of 1,000 cbapiers and 100,000 slokas ; Narada abridged it 
to 12,000 slokas, and^Samati again reduced it to 4,000. The treatise 
which we possess most be a third abridgment, as it only extends to 
2,685/'* 

Mann's regnlations give the ideal of goyemment and justice 
according to the Brahmans. The work is so extensive that only 
a few quotations can be made. 

Brahhans. 
Their Claims, 

92. Man is declared pnrer above the navel ; therefore the purest 
(part) of him is said by the Self-Existent to be his month. 

93. Since he sprang from the most excellent part, since he was the 
first-bom, and since he holds the Vedas, the Brahman is, by right, the 
lord of all this creation. 

94. Him the Self- Existent, after having performed penance, created in 
the beginning from his owq mouth, for presentation of oblations to the 
gods and offerings to the manes, (and) for the preservation of all this 
(world.) 

95. What being is there superior to him, by whose mouth the gods 
eat oblations and the manes offerings P 

98. The birth of a Brahman is a perpetual incarnation of dharma ; 
for he exists for the sake of dharma^ and is for the existence of the 
Yedas. 

99. When the Brahman is bom, he is born above the world, the chief 
of all creatures, to guard the treasury of dharma. 

100. Thus whatever exists in the universe is all the property of the 
Brahman; for the Brahman is entitled to all by his superiority and 
eminence of birth. 

101. The Brahman eats his own alone, wears his own, and gives 
away his own; through the benevolence of the Brahman, indeed, the 
other people enjoy (all they have)." Book I. 

Pimishment of Brahmans. 

379. Shaving the head is ordained as (the equivalent of) capital 
punishment in the case of a Brahman, but in the case of the other castes 
capital punishment may be (inflicted). 

380. Certainly (the king) should not slay a Brahman even if he be 
occupied in crime of every sort ; but he should put him out of the realm 
in possession of all his propertv, and uninjured (in body). 

381. No greater wrong is found on earth than killing a Brahman ; 
therefore the king should not even mentally consider his death." Bk. VIII. 

The atonement for killing a Sudra is the same as for killing the 
following animals : 

132. On killing a cat, an ichneumon, a daw, or a frog, a dog, a lizard, 
an owl, or a crow, he should practise the observance (ordained for) killing 
a Sudra. Book XI. 



* Commentary on Hindu Law, p. 16. 
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SUDBAS. 

Created for Servitude. 

91. One daty the Lord assigned to a Sndra — service to those (before 
mentioned) classes* without grudging. Book f. 

4L3. But a Sadra, whether bought or nob boughf, (the Brahman) 
may compel to practise servitude; for that (Sudra) was created by the 
Self-existent merely for the service of the Brahman> 

414. Even if freed by his master, the Sudr-a is not released from servi- 
tude ; for this (servitude) is innate in bim : who then can take it from 
him ? 

410. The king should . . . make the Sudra (acb) as the slave of thoso 
who are twice-born. Book VIII. 

128. Merely to serve the Brahmans is declared (to be) the most ex- 
cellent occupation of a Sudra ; for if he does anything other than this, it 
profits him nothing. 

129. Indeed, an accumulation of wealth should not be made by a 
Sudra even (if he is) able (to do so), for a Sudra getting possession of 
wealth merely injures the Brahmans. Book X. 

417. A Brahman may take possession of the goods of a Sudra with 
perfect peace of mind, for, since nothing at all belongs to this (Sudra) as 
his own, he is one whose property may be taken away by his master.'* 
Book VIII. 

Reward of Servitude. 

125. The leavings of food should be given (him) and the old clothes ; 
so too the blighted part of the grain ; so too the old furniture." Book X. 

Punishment of Sudras. 

270. If a (man) of one birth assault one of the twice-born castes with 
virulent words, he ought to have his tongue cut out, for he is of the 
lowest origin. 

271. If he make mention in an insulting manner of their name and 
caste, a red-hot iron rod, ten fingers long, should thrust into his mouth. 

272. If this man through insolence gives instruction to the priests in 
regard to their duty, the king should cause boiling hot oil to be poured into 
his mouth and ear. 

279. If a man of the lowest birth should with any member injure one 
of the highest station, even that member of this man shall be cut (off) : 
this is an ordinance of Mann. 

280. If he lift up his hand or his staff (against him), he ought to 
have his hand cub off; and if he smites him with his foot in anger, he 
ought to have bis foot cut off. 

281. If a low-born man endeavours to sit down by the side of a high- 
born man, he should be banished after beingr branded on the hip, or 
(the king) may cause his backside to be cut off. 

282. If through insolence he spit upon him, the king should cause his 
two lips to be cut off. 

3 
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283. If be seise him by the looka* lefc the king without hesitation 
canae both his hands to be cnt off. Book YIII. 

Treatmefd of certain Castes. 

51. The dwelling of Ghandalas and Swapacas (shonld be) oatside the 
village; they should be deprived of dishes ; their property (oonsiAts of) 
dogs and asses. 

52. Their clothes (shonld be) the garments of the dead, and their food 
(should be) in broken dishes ; their ornaments (shonld be) of iron ; and 
they mnst constantly wander about. 

53. A man who practises the rule of right should not desire inter- 
course with these (people) ; their buKiness transactions must be among 
each other ; their marriages (should be onlj^ with their eqnaleC. 

54. Their food (for which they are) dependent on others shonld be 
given in a broken dish ; they should not wander by night among the 
villages and towns." Book X. 

Sudras not to receive Religious Instruction. 

80. One may not give advice to a Sudra, nor (give him) the remains 
(of food) or (of) butter that has been offered. And one may not teach 
him the law or enjoin upon him (religious) observances. 

81. For he who tells him the law and he who enjoins upon him (relig- 
ions) observances, he indeed, together with that (Sudra), Rinks into the 
darkness of the hell called Asamvrtta (unbounded.) Book IV. 

The 2685 verses in Manu's Ordinances contain some rules which 
are good^ many f livolous, and others bad. The foregoing extracts 
g^ve the spirit of the laws regulating caste. 



BUDDHIST OPPOSITION TO CASTE. 

Gaut/ama^ the founder of Buddhism, is supposed to have lived 
about the sixth century B.C. He was a Kshatriya and freely ad- 
mitted all castes into his priesthood. In the Dhamma Pada, " Foot- 
steps of Religion/' he thus describes the true Brahman : — 

"391. Him I call indeed a Brahmana who does not offend by body, 
word, or thought, and is controlled on these three points. 

** 393. A man does not become a Brahman by his platted hair, by his 
family, or by birth : in whom there is truth and righteousness be is 
blessed, he is a Brahmana. 

" 407. Him T call indeed a Brahman from whom anprer and hatred, 
pride and envy have dropt like mustard seed from the point of a needle.'* 

Pandit Ash waghosha, a learned Buddhist of Nepal, wrote a Sans- 
krit treatise^ called Vajra Suchi, the Needle of Adamant, exposing 
caste. Some of his arguments will be noticed hereafter. 
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'' Throoghont tlie whole of the Buddhist period in India/' says 
Sherring, '^ of a thousand years and upwards^ strong opposition was 
cherished^ by the Buddhists against caste. During the dominancy 
of their religion, which lasted perhaps six or seven hundred years, 
caste was necessarily in a very depressed state ; and people 
generally enjoyed a condition of social freedom which they bad not 
enjoyed, sioce the earliest ages of Hinduism/' 
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Jainism is closely allied to Buddhism, and the two prevailed 
extensively throughout India for several centuries. The revival of 
Hinduism was largely owing to Sankara Acharya, who is supposed 
to have lived about the ninth century of the Christian era. Ho Was 
a native of Malabar on the West Coast, of the tribe of Namburi Brah- 
mans. He travelled all over India, engaging in successful contro- 
versy with Buddhists and Jains or with Hindu sects. In Malabar 
he is said to have divided the four original tribes into 72, or 18 
subdivisions of each, and to have assigned to them their respective 
rites and duties. 

It is generally supposed that Buddhism and Jainism were extir- 
pated by severe persecution. Madhava Acharya relates how his 
royal follower Sudhawan, a prince in Southern India, " command- 
ed his servants to put to death the old men and children of the 
Buddhists from the bridge of Rama to the Snowy Mountains ; let 
him who slays not be slain." In Hindu temples in South India 
may be seen representations of Buddhists and Jains impaled, with 
dogs licking the blood which trickles down. The Hindu account is 
that they seated themselves on the stakes rather than renounce 
their faith. 

There were certainly local struggles ; but whether there was any 
general persecution may be doubted. 

The Brahmans, on regaining their supremacy, made the caste 
rules more stringent than ever. Marriages which were freely per« 
mitted by Manu were forbidden. The facility for intermarriage has 
given place to rigid exclusiveness, so that it is now absolutely 
impossible for the pure castes to intermarry with the mixed, or for 
the mixed to intermarry with one another. 

Not only is intermarriage between different castes forbidden, 
but the same castes are split up into numerous subdivisions, which 
keep nearly as much aloof from one another as if they were distinct 
castes. Mr. Sherring, in his work on Hindu Tribes and Castes^ 
enumerates nearly 2000 subdivisions of Brahmans. Sir W, W« 
Hunter says^ ^^ They follow every employment froq^b^Galm 
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pandits of Behar in their stainless white robes or the haughty priests 
of Benares, to the potato-growing Brahmans of Orissa, ' half -naked 
peasants struggling along under their baskets of yams 'with a filthy 
little Brahmanical thread over their shoulder."* 

Mr* Sherring thus describes the divisions among the Brah- 
nians : — 

" Hundreds of these tribes, if not at enmity with one another, cherish 
mutual distrust and antipathy to snch a degree that they are socially 
separated from one another as far as it is possible for them to be, — 
neither eating nor drinking together, nor intermarrying, and only agreed 
in matters of religion and in the determination to maintain the pride 
and secular dominancy of their order. The Brahmans display all the 
vices of a family divided against itself with more than ordinary intensity, 
for each one presumes on his purity of caste and birth, and affects the 
airs and ostentation of an eldest son and heir*'* 

The five tribes of Brahmans in the north, known as Gour, would 
be excommunicated if they partook of a meal sitting together on 
the same carpet. 

Sir W. W. Hunter says : ** In 1864, I saw a Brahman felon try 
to starve himself to death, and submit to a flogging rather than eat 
his food on account of scruples as to whether the birthplace of 
North-Western Brahman, who had cooked it, was equal in sanctity 
to his own native district.'' 

The Kshatriyas reckon 590 separate tribes. Even the very 
lowest castes have their subdivisions. Mr. Sherring says j— 

** The curse of Brahmanism has fallen on all native society and 
blighted it. Each caste, down to the lowest, is eaten up with self- 
satisfaction and self -ad miration. Indeed, it is a notorious fact that the 
most debased castes yield to none in tlie punctilious strictness with which 
they observe caste prejudices and carry out caste regulations.** 

In some respects, however, caste has been relaxed under British 
rule and Western civilisation. It is elastic, and adapts itself to the 
inevitable. 



EFt^ECTS OF CASTE. 

[Division of labour exists in all civilised countries. Priests, 
soldiers, merchants, farmers, mechanics, and servants, are found in 
every one of them. It is Hindu Caste, a peculiar system, which has 
now to be considered. Its good aud bad features, real or supposed, 
will be noticed in turn. 

♦ Uunter's Qazetieer of India, 
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Advantages op Caste. 

The following seem to be the principal : — 

1. Divisionof labour secures a certain degree of Excellence — 

A savage who does everything for himself can never rise in civili- 
zation. It marks a distinct advance when there are separate pro- 
fessions. The knowledge and skill acquired by the father descend 
to the son. 

2. Some measnre of Protection, — Caste^ as it were, makes a 
man a member of a larger family, having the same interests, and 
bound to help one another. 

3. Cleanliness. — This is undoubtedly promoted to some extent, 
by the care about utensils, bathing, &c. Some Indian houses are 
beautifully clean. 

4. Bespect for Anthority. — This was one characteristic of the 
Hindus in former times. At present, not unfrequently, insolence is 
mistaken ior independence, 

5. Moral Restraint. — The moral code of Hindu caste greatly 
differs from modern ideas, as will afterwards be mentioned ; but it 
acts as a check in certain directions and upon certain classes. 

To the above. Sir Lepel GriflBn would add its value in a political 
point of view to the British Government : 

" If England continue to rule with justice, moderation, and impartiality, 
with clean hands and an honest and eager desire to work for the good of 
the people, there is no fear that the Hindus will ever tarn against her. 
And the explanation of this security is chiefly to be found in caste, 
which, by depriving the people of ambition, has left each man content 
with his position in life. Last year, Mr. Lowell, the late American 
Minister, told us that one of the advantages of democracy was that it 
enabled a man to * climb from a coal-pit to the highest position for which 
he was fitted.* But in India, fortunately for society and the govern- 
ment, the collier would have no inclination to climb at all. Every 
occupation, even thieving, is hereditary ; and the rules of caste ordi* 
narily compel a man to follow the occupation of his forefather, except 
where English influence and education have displaced the conservative 
tradition in a favor of a more democratic view of the rights of humanity. 
But the English embroidery is only upon the hem of the mysterious 
garment of Indian life, and the great mass of the people are unaffected 
by the struggles of the young men of our schools and colleges to obtain 
a share in the offices at the disposal of Government. Even with these, 
the spirit of caste is still strong, and a wise policy would encourage and 
not stifle it."* 

There is, however, another side of the picture which will now be 
given. 

* Asiatic Quarterly ISevteto, Vol. J, p. 467* 
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Disadvantages of Caste. 

The following may be nientioued : — 

1. Physical I>«generacy. — West, an English physician^ antlior 
of one of the best treatises on the ** Diseases of Children," says, 
^* First among the causes of sickly infancy and premature death 
may be mentioned the intermarriage of near relatives/' The Hindos 
have been split up into probably about a lakh of subdivisioDS, each 
holding itself aloof from all others. Professor Banganatha Muda- 
liyar gives the following illustration : — 

'* I am sure I am not guilty of exaggeration when I say thafc the 
Madaliars residing in Madras are divided into as many as fifty sections) 
no one of which can intermarry with any other. The same difficulty 
of intermarriage exists among Nayudus, and Pillais, and Heddis. It is 
needless to expatiate on the evil, in a physiological and social point of 
view, of marriages being conti*acted between pai*ties so closely related, 
and of the choice of a husband or wife being confined within such 
narrow limits/' 

Caste is also mainly responsible for another cause of physical 
degeneracy — early marriages. A Bengali defender of caste in the 
Calcutta Review says, " One thing is quite clear, if girls be not 
married early enough, there can be no certainty that they won't 
marry outside the caste community." 

2. National Poverty. — Three causes of this may be mentioned : 
1. Restriction on foreign commerce by forbidding to leave India. — 

One of the wealthiest cities in ancient times was Tyre, on the 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean. It was built on a small island, 
connected with the mainland, and had only a few miles of territory. 
The prophet Ezekiel says of it, " Where thy wares went forth out 
of the seas, thou iilledst many people; thou didst enrich the kings 
of the earth with the multitude of thy riches and of thy mer- 
chandise/' Isaiah characterises it as, " The crowning city, whose 
merchants are princes, whose traffickers are the honourable of the 
earth,'* 

In modern times, England is, perhaps, the richest country in the 
world. One great cause of this is her commerce. Every sea is 
traversed by her ships ; her merchants are to be found in every 
land where wealth can be gained. 

The great Creator intended that there should be free inter- 
course between the different nations of the earth. Nearly every 
country is noted for some article of produce. By interchange each 
is benefited. 

Caste teaches the people of India to regard all beyond their own 
country as impure Mlechchas, and threatens with expulsion any 
who dare cross '* the black water.'' As far as it has power, caste 
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seeks to prevent the people from gaining the wealth which 
results from foreign commerce. The Parsis are wiser. Pavsi 
merchants are to be found in London and China, thus largely 
increasing their business and their profits. 

2. Oaste tends to make 'professions hereditary. — The late Dr. 
Krishna Mohan Banerjea says, " The Hindus improved their arts, 
sciences, and social institutions up to a certain poiut; they left 
some of their neighbours behind them in the scale of civilization \ 
— and there they stopped. Their caste prevented the full deve- 
lopment of their faculties.'' Professor Bhandarkar said in Bom- 
bay, ** Indian implements and arts are now in that condition in 
which they were in the time of Manu.'' For three thousand years 
the Indian plough has been little better than a crooked stick. 
Caste leads to a stationary civilization. In England some of the 
greatest improvements in the arts have been made by men who did 
not belong to the trade, as cotton- spinning and the steam-engine. 

3. Caste makes labour flegrading. — England owes her wealth 
perhaps even more to her manufactures than her commerce, though 
they are mutually helpful. The Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea may 
again be quoted : '' In civilized countries, every encouragement is 
held out to the cultivators of the arts, especially the fine arts. Their 
professions are esteemed honourable — their labours are amply 

rewarded by men of taste and refinement The pernicious system 

of caste taught a different lesson to the Hindus. The civil architect 
is branded as a bastard. The carpenter and the goldsmith are 
accursed, because the Brahmans chose to take umbrage at them. 
How could the arts flourish in such a society ? How could a 
person of sensibility aspire to distinction in the cultivation of arts 
which are considered so low V 

Dr. Banerjea quotes from the Brahma Kaibarta Purana the reasons 
why certain castes were degraded. 

Carpenter. — Born from Vishvakarma and a Sudra mother. 
Degraded by the curse of the Bralimans, whom he did not readily 
supply with wood necessary for a burnt offering. 

Painter. — Vishvakarma and Sudra mother. Degraded by the 
curse of the Brahmans for his faults in painting. 

Goldsmith. — Degraded by the curse of the Brahman for stealing 
gold belonging to Brahmans. 

Civil Architect. — Born of a painter and Sudra harlot. Degraded 
because base-born. 

Mlechcha. — Born of a Khastriya father and Sudra mother. Be- 
gotten on a forV)idden day. Mlechchas are further described as 
'* People born without the precincts of the ^excellent land of India,' 
whose ears are not bored, who are cruel, daring, invincible in 
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battle^ impure in practice, violent and without religion/'"*^ '' In their 
country the regenerate must not even temporarily dwell.'* 

There is an Indian proverb to the effect, that by two things you 
can distinguish a bullock from a ploughman, — by its horns and its 
tail. The country is being flooded with candidates for Government 
office, who are mere consumers — not producers. Improved agricul- 
ture, developed manufactures, and foreign commerce, are the real 
ways by which India may be enriched, but caste discourages or 
forbids them all. 

3. Intellectnal Progress hindered. — A Bengali writer on caste 
thus shows how this result was produced : — 

^* None bat a Brahman, declared the Shastras, should read the Yeds, 
or impart religions instruction, and as the Veds and their Angas included 
all the literature and sciences of the country — grammar, versification, 
arithmetic, and mathematics — the law thus effectually enjoined ignorance 
to the rest of mankind. The consequence has been a total prostra- 
tion of intellect and of mental energy, not only in the general mass of the 
community, bnt even among that favoured class itself. Leaminur has 
dwindled down to childish frivolity, and religion to ceremonial purity. 
Our Pandits of the present day are a set of lazj, superstitious weak- 
minded men, living mostly on the community, without contributing at all 
to its welfare ; having, some of them a little dexterity in threading the 
dreams of metaphysics, and the unenviable ability of framing specious 
arguments for perplexing the plainest truths. The cause of so much 
deterioration is easily explained. Wlien literature and the sciences were 
ensured in perpetuity to the Brahmans, it became no longer their interest 
to acquire real knowledge, and the means of making themselves and their 
brethren wiser and happier. The arts of imposition held out to them 
more lucrative employment. To cheat and delude the mass, whom the 
laws had consigned to ignorance and misery, promised them palpable 
advantages ; and they possessed by birthright the means of deceiving 
with impunity. The temptation was too great for human nature to 
resist, and it was not resisted." 

Brahmans who have not had the advantage of English education 
are, as a rule, the foes of social progress. They are utterly narrow- 
minded. They believe that the whole circle of human knowledge 
is contained in Sanskrit writings, and the most bigoted of them 
are fully persuaded that to learn anything beyond the Sastras is 
quite useless. t 

For every Brahman in India there are at least twenty members 
of other castes. All these, according to caste, are doomed, more or 
less, to ignorance. God has not limited intellectual gifts to one 
small section of the community. Bunyan, author of the Pilgrim/ s 
Progress y was a tinker; Burns, the Scottish poet, was a ploughman; 
Jeremy Taylor, one of the greatest English divines, was the son 

• Hindu Caste, pp. 25, 26. 

t Sir Monier Williams, Modern India ^ p. 287. 
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of a barber, as was Lord Tenterden, a distinguished English lawyer ; 
Shakespeare was the son of a butcher; the author of the Tamil 
Kurral, probably the best ethical poem ever written in India, was 
a Pariah. If learning is confined to the few, the rich talents 
which may exist in the many are undeveloped. 

4. Hostility to Social Beform. — What are the leading social 
evils under which India is suffering? The neglect of female 
education, early marriages, the treatment of widows, and the 
enormous expenses of caste feasts. Caste lies at the root of all, and 
is the great obstacle to reform. The following extract is from the 
Indu Prakash : — 

" Does a Brahman wish to marry his daughter at a mature and mar- 
riageable age ? There comes the tyrant caste and says, ' Yon shall not 
keep yonr daughter unmarried beyond the age of 8 or 10, unless you 
choose to incar the penalty of excommunication.' Does a man wish to 
countenance either by deed or word the marriage of little girls plunged 
into life-long misery and degrading widowhood ? Caste says, * No, you 
will be excommunicated.' Does a man wish to dispense with any of the 
unmeaning and idolatrous ceremonies with which Native society is ham- 
pered ? Caste says, ' No, you will be excommunicated.* " 

There are thousands of educated Hindus who feel these social 
evils almost as acutely as Mr. M. Malabari, and make speeches 
against them ; but, with a few noble exceptions, they submit to the 
yoke of caste all the same. 

Considering the tyranny of the system, it must be allowed that it 
requires a considerable amount of moral courage to resist it. Sir 
Monier Williams gives the following illustration of its working : — 

'^ When I was in Gujarat, in 1875, a man named Lallu-bhai, a cloth 
merchant of Ahmedabad, was proved to have committed a heinous caste 
crime* He had married a widow of his own caste, and to marry a widow 
is, in the eye? of a Hindu, a most awful offence. A woman once married, 
belongs to one husband for time and eternity. Forthwith, he was 
sentenced to complete excommunication. No one, either of his own or 
any other caste, was to be allowed to associate with him; no one was to eat 
with him; no one was to have any trade dealings with him; no one was 
to marry any of his children; no temple was to receive him as a 
worshipper ; and if he died, no one was to carry his body to the burning 
ground. On the morning after the sentence was passed, he went to the 
bazaar as usual, but not a person would buy. from him or sell to him ; he 
could get no home to live in; and none of his debtors would pay him 
their debts. It was impossible to sue them, as no one would give 
evidence. He was a ruined man, and had to leave the country, and 
obtain G-overnment employment in a distant city." * 

5. IndiTidual Liberty is omshed. — "The caste of India,*' says 
Sherring, " is indissolubly blended with the social life of the Hindu, 

* Religious Thought arid Life in India^ pp. 472, 473. 

4 
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and is as mncli a necessity to him as food to eat^ as raiment to wear, 
and as a honse to live in. Indeed, he can often dispense wiih 
raiment, and during most of the year he prefers the conrt outside 
his house to the hot rooms within ; but he can never free Iiimself 
from caste, can never escapee from its influence." 

Caste has its '' thousand and one" regulations, nearly all childish 
and frivolous, and some of them leading to much suffering. " Does 
a Brahman," says the Indu Prdkash, ** wish to dine with a man of 
another caste ? However thick friends they may be of one another, 
caste says, ' No, you must not do that, or you will be excommnni- 
cated/ If a Brahman feel thirsty and has no other water but such as 
is brought by a Sudra near him, he cannot drink it ; for caste forbids 
it at the pain of excommunication." During famines people^ djring 
of hunger, have refused food offered to them by Europeans. 

"An individual Hindu," says Dr. Duff, "follows the example of his 
caste, just as a sheep or a wild pigeon follows the example of the 
flock. There are local variations observable in the customs and 
usages of the same caste. In one place a Hindu will consent to do 
what in another he would peremptorily refuse to do, simply because 
in the former he is countenanced by the example of his brethren 
and not in the latter ; just as a flock of sheep or pigeons may^ from 
accidental causes, somewhat vary its habits or movements in 
different localities." There is no true liberty among the Hindus ; 
they are the bondslaves of caste. 

6. The Growth of Nationality is hindered. — ^The Hindus love 
their children, they are zealous for their caste ; but except in the 
case of the enlightened few, their sympathies do not extend beyond 
these narrow limits. Hence Max Miiller says, " The Indian never 
knew the feeling of nationality" — ^he did not think of his country 
as a whole. 

The Bomans had a maxim, " Divide and conquer." The Brah- 
mans acted on the same principle. By splitting up the people into 
numerous sections, they more easily retained their supremacy. " A 
nation divided against itself, is the proper description of the Hindu 
race." Hence they have become an easy prey to foreign invaders. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, as quoted, thinks it politic on the part of the 
British Government to encourage caste. 

A new feeling of nationality is springing up among educated 
Indians, but this is in direct opposition to caste. The " National 
Congresses," regarded with enthusiasm, would be impossible under 
Manu^s caste regulations. Sudras compose the great majority of 
the population ; but if they had presumed to attend and sit in the 
presence of the " twice-born," banishment and mutilation would 
have been the reward of their presumption. 

7. Biscord between classes. — This is especially the case in 
South India, where the hold of caste is strongest. There an 
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additional division prevails of Right-hand and Left-hand castes. 
Dubois thus describes the result : — 

** This particalar distinction has tamed out to be the most baneful that 
could have been imagined for the tranquillity of the state, and the most 
injurioas to the peace of the citizens. It has proved the perpetual foun- 
tain of disturbance and insarrections among the people, and a continued 
principle of endless jealousy and animosity amongst all members of the 
community. 

'^ The opposition between the Bight-hand and the Left-hand arises from 
certain privileges to which they both lay claim ; and where any encroach- 
ment is made by either, it is instantly followed by tumults. Qeutlest of 
all creatures, timid under all other circumstances, here only the Hindu 
seems to change his nature. There is no danger that he fears to encoun- 
ter in maintaining what he terms his right, and rather than yield it he 
is reaBy to make any sacrifice and 'even to hazard his life. 

" I may be permitted to relate one instance at which I mvself was pre- 
sent. The dispute was between the caste of Pariahs ana shoemakers, 
and produced such dreadful consequences through the whole district 
where it happened that many of the peaceable inhabitants had begun to 
leave their villages for a place of greater safety. Fortunatelv in this 
instance, matters did not come to an extremity, as the principal inhabitants 
of the district seasonably came forward to mediate between these vulgar 
castes, and were just in time, by good management, to disband the armed 
ranks on both sides that only waited the signal of battle. 

'' One would not easily gaess the cause of this dreadfal commotion* 
It arose forsooth from a shoemaker, at a public festival, sticking red 
flowers in his turban, which the Pariahs insisted that none of his caste 
had a right to wear." 

Dr. Cornish mentions another claim. "The right-hand castes 
have the privilege of erecting twelve pillars to sustain their marriage 
booths^ while the left-hand castes may not have more than eleven 
pillars ! 

" The quarrels arising out of these small differences of opinion were so 
frequent and seiious in the seventeenth century that in the town of 
Madras it was found necessary to mark the respective boundaries of the 
right and left hand castes, and to forbid the light hand castes in their 
processions from occupying the streets of the left hand, and vice ver§d/*^ 

With a more eflScient police, such open caste disputes are now 
rare, but the epirit remains. A few years ago a great disturbance 
was threatened in Masulipatam, because certain castes whitewash' 
ed their houses. The magistrate refusing to prevent this, a telegram 
was sent direct to the Governor. 

The Madras Census Beport for 1881 says, '' Except the members 
of the admittedly degraaed and depressed castes, each Shudta 
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thinks^ or professes to think, his caste better than his neig'hboar^s. 
The Shanar claims to be a Rajput. The Kamniala and the Pattnol 
(weavers) growl that, if they had their rights, they would be recog- 
nised as Brahmans." 

There are constant quarrels about j^recedence, nor is it confined 
to this. The Bengali writer on caste already quoted says : — 

'* Each of these divisioDB (the lower orders) has a class of men called 
paramaniks, members of which exercise the most unlimited inqaisitional 
powers, each within his own jurisdiction of one or more villages, prying 
even into the minutest circumstauces of life, and interfering with every 
domestic incident, unless bought off with a bribe. Thus domestic happi- 
ness, the dearest of all dear things on earth, is subjected to the vnlgar 
intrusion and despotic interference of men who make their inquisitive- 
ness the source of their wealth." 

"Instead/' says Principal Caird, "of breaking down artificial 
barriers, waging war with false separations, softening divisions 
and undermining class hatreds and antipathies, religion becomes 
itself the very consecration of them." 

8. The Heart ia hardened against Suffering. — A few illustrations 
of this may be given. 

As far as the rules of caste allow, the Hindus are as hospitable as 
most other nations ; but it is a sufficient excuse for not rendering 
help that the sufferer belongs to a lower class or to a class unknown. 
Bishop Heber writes : — 

" A traveller falls down sick in the streets of a village, (I am mention- 
ing a fact which happened ten days ago,^ nobody knows what caste he ih 
of, therefore nobody goes near him, lest they should become polluted. 
He wastes to death before the eyes of the whole community, unless the 
jackals take courage from his helpless state to finish him a little sooner, 
and, perhaps, as happened in the case to which 1 alluded, the children 
are allowed to pelt him with stones and mud.*' 

The late Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, says, " I have seen a man lying 
crushed with broken limbs beneath a cocoa-nut tree which had fall- 
en upon him, while the spectators were making no effort to remove 
the destructive load from his body." 

The above are not solitary cases. The Rev. J. Vaughan says ; — 

" Outside their own caste the weal or woe of their fellows affect them 
in no degree whatever. We have again and again witnessed along the 
^reat pilgrim routes of India harrowing illustrations of this sad truth. 
We have seen poor creatures, smitten with disease, lying on the road- 
side passed by hundreds of their co-religionists with no more concern 
than if they were dying dogs ; we have seen the poor parched sufferers 
with folded hands and pleading voice crave a drop of water to moisten 
their lips, but all in vain. Hundreds thus perish, untended, unpitied, 
unaided; perhaps even before death does its work, the vultures and 
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jackaJs begin theirs, and thus lines of whitened bones and blackened skulls, 
border the roads leading to the sacred shrines ; and whence this worse 
than brutal callousness? What has dried up the springs of human 
sympathy ? It is Gaste, This first of all taught the people to look upon 
differing castes as different species ; it next taught the lesson of defilement 
by contact ; thus utter isolation and heartless selfishness account for the 
whole of the sickening scenes described.*** 

More enliglitened views are beginning to prevail among some, 
and a large-hearted benevolence, embracing all, is not unfre- 
quently exhibited. Still, such is not the caste spirit. 

9. Caste seeks to degrade nearly the whole Knman Baoe, and 
ranks some beneath the brntes. — The most refined Englishman is 
an impure Mlechcha. When Sir Monier Williams, the Oxford 
Professor of Sanskrit, first visited India, he was struck by the fact 
that pandits always came to see him early in the morning. He 
learned afterwards that it was to save an additional bathing from 
the pollution they had contracted by meeting him. Even a Sudra 
has been known to beg a European not to enter his house, to avoid 
the expense of getting it purified. This would not be required in 
the case of a dog. The very shadow of a European is defiling to a 
felon in a jail, and will make him throw away his food. The same 
thing happened when a little English girl, by chance, touched 
the wooden platform on which two prisoners were preparing food : 
the whole was thrown away. 

According to caste, the great majority of the Hindus are born 
slaves. Quotations have been given from Manu as to the way in 
which they are to be treated and regarded. But the height of 
injustice and cruelty is reached in the case of the Chandals and 
some other castes (see p. 18.) 

Mr. Sherring thus describes the condition of the low castes and 
the feelings with which they are looked upon : — 

** For many long ages they have been a down -trodden and oppressed 
race, have been treated by the higher castes almost as savages, have been 
purposely kept ignorant and debased, have been compelled to labour very 
hard for the scantiest fare, and have been led to regard themselves in the 
same light in which they are regarded by other castes, namely, as an 
unclean, vile, ungodly, and contemptible race, not worthy to enter a 
temple or to come near a Brahman, or to perform any religious duty 
except vicariously through the priests, or to receive the smallest amount 
of useful knowledge, or to hold any position except that of serf and 
clods of the ground." 

" The repugnance to the outcaste is hereditary. The Hindus impart 
it to their children ; they hand it down from one generation to another; 
they display it perpetually in their dealings with this unfortunate race, 
whom they vilify by the use of eveiy epithet of abuse which can possibly 

* The Trident, the Orescent and the Cross, pp. 81» 32. 
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poartray the loathing and disgnst with which their minds are filled. Ifo 
atnottnt of patient, faithfnl, and ill-rewarded service, performed by a 
member of those desfiised tribes, can soften the heart of the Brahman or 
Bajpnt, and lead him to think and act differently.* 

Sir Lepel Griflin says, " Mnch of Central India is inhabited by 
Bhils^ an ancient people of singularly gentle and simple ways. 
But it is exceedingly difficult to persuade the Rajput chiefs and their 
Brahman ministers to treat their subject Bhils with common 
humanity. They look down upon them as dogs, whom only the 
eccentric philanthropy of the British Government can find excuse 
for protection/' 

In Travancore certain castes ought not to come nearer to a 
Brahman than 74 paces. They are required to make a grunting 
noise as they pass along, that if necessary on the approach of their 
superiors, they may retreat from the high road. 

The so-called low castes have some of them very disagreeable 
but necessary duties to perform. Without them, cities would soon 
become uninhabitable. The feeling towards them should rather be 
one of gratitude than repugnance. It is thus well described by 
Carlyle : — 

** Venerable to me is the hard hand, crooked, coarse, wfierein not- 
withstanding lies a canning virtae indefeasibly royal as of the sceptre of 
this planet. Venerable, too, is the rugged face, all weather- tanned, 
besoiled, with its rode intelligence, for it is the face of a man living 
man-like. Oh, bat the more venerable for thy rudeness and even 
because we mast pity as well as love thee, hardly-entreated brother ! 
For us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs and fingers 
80 deformed ; thou wert our conscript on whom the lot fell, and fight- 
ing over battles, were so marred. For in thee, too, lay a God-created 
form, bnt it was not to be unfolded ; encrusted must it stand with the 
thick adhesions and defacements of labour, and thy body, like thy soul, 
was not to know freedom. Yet, toil on, toil on ; thou art in thy duty, 
be out of it who may." 

10. Caste fills a few with pride andarroganoe — There are proud 
and haughty men in all countries ; but the pride of the Brahmans 
is peculiar. Their pretensions are thus stated by Dr. Wilson : — 

"They only must read and interpret the Vedas. Their wrath 
is as terrible as that of the gods. They claim to have kicked, 
beaten, cursed, and frightened, and degraded the highest deities, 
and distressed and destroyed their children. One of their number, 
Brihaspati, the instructor of the gods, is said to have turned the 
moon into a cinder ; and another, Vishvakarma, to have cut the 
sun into twelve pieces ; Agastya swallowed up the ocean at three 
sips, and gave it out salt ! 

* Asiatic Qiaarierly Review ^ vol. I, pp. 468, 469* 
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The following syllogism, translated from the Sanskrit, is current 
over India : — 

" The whole world is nnder the power of the gods j 
The gods are under the power of the mantrias ; 
The mantras are tinder the power of the Brahman ; 
The Brahman is therefore our God." 

According to Manu, the Brahman is not to be put to death for the 
greatest crimes. Garuda, the bearer of Vishnu, used to eat e very- 
creature except Brahmans, who, if swallowed, would have caused 
an insufferable pain in his stomach. Manu says : — 

** 165. A twice-bora man, having merely assaulted a Brahman oat 
of desire to slay him, abides a hundred years in the hell Tamisra. 

" 166. Having designedly struck him out of anger, even with a straw, 
for 21 births he is born from sinful wombs.'* Book IV. 

Life, however, must not only be preserved, but rendered comfort- 
able. Land given to a Brahman secures heaven ; a red cow, a safe 
passage across the boiling infernal river Vaitarani ; a house, a 
heavenly palace ; an umbrella, freedom from scorching heat ; shoes, 
freedom from pain in walking; feasting of Brahmans, the highest 
merit. A proper gift to a Brahman on a death-bed will secure 
heaven to a malefactor. 

On the other hand, property taken from a Brahman entails the 
heaviest curse. The Sri Bhagavat says, " Whosoever taketh pro- 
perty belonging to Brahmans, whether it was given to them by 
himself or others, is born as a worm on a dunghill for sixty thou- 
sand years." 

The masses have thus been led to regard the Brahman's curse as 
the most appalling calamity, and his blessing as the highest possible 
good. 

Through caste, says Dr. Banerjea, ^' some are puffed up ; others 
are depressed. All are morally deteriorated.'* 

11. Caste oonoentrates religion on outward ceremony, anA 
perverts moral feeling. — ^What offences are punishable by expul- 
sion from caste ? Eating, drinking and marrying contrary to rule. 
Take the case of the Ahmedabad merchant who suffered so much 
for marrying a widow of his own caste. Suppose he had become a 
drunkard, ruined his body by debauchery, been guilty of perjury, 
theft and murder, all these would not have affected his caste. 
During the Mutiny, Nana Sahib, at Cawnpore, sent butchers to 
murder a large number of English women and children : all this 
did not pollute him ; but had he spared a little English girl and 
drunk a cup of pure water from her hand, he would at once have 
been expelled. 

It is true that caste rules with, respect to eating and drinking 
are often violated. There are numbers of Hindus itj Calcutta who 
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eat the flesh of the cow and get drank in English hotels^ "who still 
retain their caste. Bnt let one visit England to study^ and he is 
excluded. A pundit for 5 Rupees will write a tract ridiculing 
the Hindu gods^ but for 5,000 Rs. he would not take a glass of water 
from a European. Caste is far more to a Hindu than religion. 

The Stomach the seat of Hinduism. — It has been well remarked : 
*' Other religions may be seated in the mind and soul — ^but the 
stronghold of Hinduism is the stomach. A Hindu may retain his 
faith against all argument, and against all violence, but mix a bit 
of beef in his food, and his religion is gone ! Not that he renounces 
it, but that it repudiates him. Let half a dozen Hindus seize one 
of their own caste, and forcibly thrust forbidden food down his 
throat, and that man has ceased to have any rights in this world or 
the next.*' 

Thus the conscience of the Hindu is perverted, and the true 
distinctions between right and wro^g are so far destroyed. The 
heaviest caste penalties are inflicted for actions which may even be 
commendable, as going to England for study. " Under caste" says 
Dr. Duff, " that is accounted sin which is no sin, and that is no sin 
which is most heinous in the sight of a holy God." 

To observe the rules of his caste is the Hindu ideal — ^the '^ Whole 
Duty of Man." 

12. Caste is founded on a blasphemons Falsehood, and leads to 
Falsehood. — ^According to caste, the Deity is an enormous male, with 
mouth, hands, thighs, and feet, giving rise to different orders of 
men endowed with different qualities of good and evil, — of sattva, 
rajas, and tamos (truth, passion, darkness) as they come from God, 
and with essentially different laws and institutions. These laws, 
however frivolous, vexatious, and injurious, it ascribes to Grod, and 
in his name demands on their behalf universal obedience. It is, 
consequently, most impious in its very foundations. 

Caste is also maintained by falsehood. The supremacy of the 
Brahman involves constant lying, either implied or uttered. The 
same remark applies to many of the other castes. There are com- 
paratively few of the higher castes who really are what they claim 
to be. Of Southern India the last Madras Census Report says : — 

'* It may be safely accepted that tliemass of the people are not Aryan ; 
that indeed none of them are Aryan, except the Brahmans ; possibly 
not all of these, for there are several classes or subdivisions of Brahmans 
of more or less hazy origin. All the rest of the so-called Hindus may, 
if they please, call themselves Shudras, bnt they are in fact a Dravidian 
or Turanian or Scythian people who have adopted, in a very highly- 
developed form, the Aryan caste system, whose germs are found in the 
four-caste system of Manu. 

" Of Kshatriyas and Vaishyas there are probably few, although there 
Wpe mah^ who claim to belong to these Aryan castes, The soi disant (se)f- 
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called) Kshatrijas are pnncipally the small Bajas and their followers of 
swordsmen, the Bondilis or Machias and a few more. Those claiming 
to be Yaishjas ai'e some of the merchant and ti*ading castes. They are 
very uumeroos, and the claim has never been admitted for many of them." 

'^ The Shetti is no longer the only merchant or shopkeeper. On the 
contrary, the potter and the fisherman turned traders merely add Shetti to 
their names." pp. 103, 104. 

Dr. Bumell says, " I know some families in Southern Canara 
which now claim to be Brahmans, and are called so, but inscriptions 
show that 500 years ago they were Jains. Much doubt is thrown 
on the origin of the Gurukkal or Savia priests of the Tamil country, 
and some wealthy traders in Madura have suddenly set up a claim to 
be Brahmans."'**' 

There are " manufactured Brahmans^' also in the north. Hunter's 
Orissa cities " well-known legends of large bodies of aliens being 
from time to time incorporated even into the Brahman caste." The 
same writer says, " In many outlying Provinces, we see non- Aryan 
chiefs and warlike tribes turn into Aryan Eajputs before our eyes.'' 
The Bengali defender of caste in the Calcutta Revietv, says, " Just 
now there is a hot controversy going on in Hindu society as to 
whether or not the Bunnya caste in Bengal are the representatives 
of the ancient Vaisya caste." 

It was the same even in early times. Yudishthira says in the 
Vana-parva : "O most sapient Serpent, birth is difficult to be discrim- 
inated in the present condition of humanity, on account of the 
confusion of all castes. All (sorts of) men are continually begetting 
children on all (sorts of) women." 

The foregoing evils of caste refer to the whole of India ; but its 
worst type is to be found in the Kulinism of Bengal. A king, named 
Ballala Sen, a son of the river Brahmaputra (!), gave the title of 
Kul or honourable, to certain Brahmans. Brahmans of a lower order 
are most anxious to get a Kulin son-in-law. Hence large sums are 
paid to them to marry their daughters. There are Kulins with 
twenty, fifty, or even a hundred wives. But the marriage of Kulin 
females is cruelly stringent ; these must not on any account be given 
to any unless they are of an equal or superior grade. The poor 
Kulin father is often in the greatest difficulty. He cannot allow 
his daughter to marry any one of a lower grade ; he cannot afford 
to purchase a husband in his own. It would be a great disgrace to 
allow her to remain unmarried. His only resource is to appeal to 
some decrepit old Kulin Brahman, who has already a multitude of 
wives, to save the honour of his family by adding one more to his list. 

Kulin polygamy carries with it a license to indulge, to an almost 

* Translation of The Ordinances of Manu^ p. 6. 
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unlimited extent, the vilest passions of human nature^ ^v^hile it 
occasions an untold amount of misery and crime.''*' 

" The system of caste," says Principal Caird, " involves the worst 
of all wrongs to humanity — ^that of hallowing evil by the authority 
and sanction of religion." 

The advantages and disadvantages of caste have now been 
stated, and the latter are considered far to outweight the former. 
" Taken in excess even nectar is poison." Sir Lepel GriflSn brings 
forward " contentment" as one of the good results of caste. But 
" contentment" may be simply a proof of degradation. Bishop 
Caldwell says of the women of India : " In their own opinion they 
have nothing to lament as a class, but are as well treated as woman 
could wish to be, and are perfectly content." IVie Hindu says, 
" The contentment of our people is the result of moral death during 
centuries." 

Granting that the advantages of caste have been greatly under- 
rated, and its disadvantages exaggerated, the retention or abandon- 
ment of the system should hinge upon the answer to the following 
question : 

Is caste consistent with strict justice between man and man? 

The burning words of Kingsley are true : — 

** Foremost among them stands a law which I mast insist on, boldlj 
and perpetually, a law which man has been trying in all ages, as now, to 
deny, or at least to ignore; thongh he mighfc have seen it if he had willed, 
working steadily in all times and nations. And that is — that as the fruit 
of righteousness is wealth and peace, strength and honour ; the frait of 
unrigbteousness is poverty and anarchy, weakness and shame. It is an 
ancient doctrine and yet one ever young. The Hebrew prophets preach- 
ed it long ago, in words which are fulfilling themselves around as every 
day, and which no new discoveries of science will abrogate, because they 
express the great root-law, which disobeyed, science itself cannot get a 
hearing."t 

As well may man gather grapes from thorns and figs from 
thistles, as expect good results, on the whole, from an iniquitous 
system. 

Caste is very much like slavery. Under good masters slav- 
ery has its advantages ; but, taking it all in all, it is to be con- 
demned for its injustice. So with caste. The old Romans had a 
saying, '' Let justice be done though the heavens should fall/' 
This, in the end, is the wisest and best course. 

Opinions op Caste. 

The writer, in the estimation of the observers of caste and of 

Rome of its European advocates, may seem to have painted the 

-— **"~*^ — - — - — ■ . — — — ^_____ 

* Abridged from Modem Hinduism j by Wilkins. 
t Limits of Bxaot Science applied to History. 
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disadvantages of caste in too strong colours. Each feature ought 
to be examined, and its consistency with truth considered. But 
the riew he has given is the same as that held by some of the ablest 
and most intelligent men in India> deeply interested in the welfare 
of the country. 

A "member of the highest, wealthiest and most influential of 
the strictest sect of Brahmans," in an Essay on Caste, for the fol- 
lowing reasons, pronounces it a " Huge Sham" : — 

*^ How many of us, may 1 ask, satisfy the requiremeuts of caste P t do 
not mean among oar own heterodox selves, but among the bigoted 
conservatives, who with oar uneducated women form the stronghold of 
the caste ethics ? Our motto seems to be, not that they should not be 
violated, but that we should take care not to be found out in the breach^ 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred Brahmans do not perform the Sandhya in 
proper time, never study the Yedas at all, seldom think of the sacrifices 
required daily, and do not even wash as often as the rules enjoin. Yet 
no one objects. We go thix)ugh the ceremonies in a mechanical way, 
either without understanding them, or without being edified if we do. 
We are, without the slightest compunction, reciting the Yedas in the 
hearing of those who, if Mann were the ruler, would have had molten lead 
poured into their ears for their pains ! We are content even to study 
our own Yedas from non- Brahman ical pandits like Max Miiller. We 
talk glibly of widow marriages and sea voyages, and shock the orthodox 
world beyond all forgiveness. We have renounced our ancestral and 
Gita-prescribed pursuits of life and dutien, and have adopted mammon 
worship in hundreds of ways. We never even make a namuskdra to our 
idols, and, like consummate cynics, sneer at the most serious observances 
of our orthodox brethren. We educate our girls, and make them study 
our sacred literature in the teeth of tenets which degrade our women to 
the level of Sudras. What prevents our travelling in other lands and 
acquiring practical wisdom ? What makes our practical religion so 
ridiculous in the eyes of other religionists Y Caste. It is demoralizing 
in its effects, engenders self-sufficiency, narrows our sympathies, and is 
alike oppose to reason and conscience. Its refrain is that the bulk of 
the human race should for ever hopelessly continue to be the helots of a 
narrow oligarchy irrespective of religious purity, wealth, or intellectual 
superiority. It in effect represents the Divine Father of mankind as a 
partial Being, with human and earthly passions and leanings. 1 repeat 
therefore that caste is a Huge Sham, and if we are true to ourselves, to 
human nature, to God's eternal laws, and to our country's real good, 
we ought to renounce it."* 

Pandit Shiva Nath Sastri.— The following are the heads of a 
lecture on the effects of the caste : — 

(I) It has produced disunion and discord. (2) It has ms.de honest 
manual labour contemptible in this country. (3) ft has checked internal 
and external commerce. (4) It has brought on physical df^gcneracy by 

* Quoted in the Indian Bvaiigelicdt BivUvU-- 
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confiniug marriage within narrow circles. (5) It has been a source 
of conservatism in every thing. (6) It has suppressed the development 
of individuality and independence of character. (7) It has helped in 
developing other injurious customs, such as early marriage, the charging 
of heavy matrimonial fees, &c. (8) It has successfully resti'ained the 
growth and development of national worth ; whilst allowing opportunity 
of mental and spiritual culture only to a limited number of privileged 
people, it has denied these opportunities to the majority of the lower 
classes, consequently it has made the country negatively a loser. (9) It 
has made the country fit for foreign slavery by previously enslaving the 
people by the most abject spiritual tyranny. 

Baba Keshab Chandra Sen. — Au appeal to ^^ Young India/' 
contains the following : — 

''Next to idolatry and vitally connected with its huge system is caste. 
You should deal with it as manfully and unsparingly as with idolatry. 
That Hindu castism is a frightful social scourge no one can deny. It 
has completely and hopelessly wrecked social unity, harmony, and hap- 
piness, and for centuries it has opposed all social progress. But few 
seem to think that it is not so much as a social but as a religions institu- 
tion that it has become the great scourge it really is. As a system of 
absurd social distinctions, it is certainly pernicious. But when we view 
it on moral grounds it appears as a scandal to conscience, and an insult 
to humanity, and all our moral ideas and sentiments rise to execnite it, 
and to demand its immediate extermination. Caste is the bulwark of 
Hindu idolatry and the safeguard of Brahminical priesthood. It is au 
audacioQS and sacrilegious violation of God*s law of human brotherhood. 
It makes civil distinctions inviolable divine institutions, and in the name 
of the Holy God sows perpetual discord and enmity among His children ! 
It exalts one section of the people above the rest, gives the former, 
under the seal of divine sanction, the monopoly of edacation, religion 
and all the advantages of social pre-eminence, and visits them with the 
arbitrary authority of exercising a tyrannical sway over unfortunate and 
helpless millions of human souls trampling them under their feet and 
holding them in a state of miserable servitude. It sets up the Brahmin- 
ical order as the very vicegerents of the Deity and stamps the mass of 
the population as a degraded and unclean race, unworthy of manhood and 
unfit for heaven. Who can tolerate this woeful despotism, this system 
of abhorrent slavery, this robbery of divine authority ? Fellow-country- 
men, if you abjare idolatry and rally under the heavenly standard of the 
true God, you must establish and organize a new brotherhood on the 
basis of enlightened thoughts and sentiments : in this reformed alliance 
you must discard and discountenance all caste distinctions, that truth 
may be freely embraced by all. Brahmin and Sudra alike, and both by virtue 
of birthright may secure access to the blessings of spiritual freedom, 
progress and happiness, without let or hindrance. Abandon idolatry and 
seek the worship of the true God ; kill the monster caste and form a 
rational and religious brotherhood of all year reformed countrymen." 

Dr. ])uff.^-Educated Hindus^ throughout India^ owe a deep 
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debt of gratitude to this distinguished missionary. It was largely 
through his influence that the modern system of education was 
introduced. What did he think of the effects of caste ? 

*' In point of fact, has not caste, even in the judgment of many of the 
more candid of its favourers and palliators, tended, in all ages, under all 
changes of dynasty, and amid circumstances the most diverse, to cramp 
and paralyse the vigour of the mental faculties, — to retard, if not wholly 
obstruct, the progress of civilization, — to arrest and freeze up the genial 
current of benevolent feeling, and saturate the whole soul with an isolat- 
ing, accursed selfishness, — to extinguish every spark of true patriotism, 
and quench all zeal in the promotion of joint enterprises of public utility, 
— to banish alike the conception and the reality of human duties and 
, virtues, or duties and virtues pertaining to man as man, — to defeat the 
ends of trnth and righteousness between man and man, and aid and abet 
the notorioas national habits of cruelty and perjary, — to form and con« 
solidate, as by the spell of a freemasonry, those harpy- like fraternities of 
religious mendicants, and other unproductive classes, that gorge them- 
selves on the very life-blood of the industrious throughout the land, — to 
facilitate the associated aggregation of dacoits, thugs, and other desperate 
confederacies for the commission of deadly crimes, — to foster and encourage 
secret cabals, plots, and conspiracies, that may burst forth in a tempest 
of conflagration and rapine, massacre and blood, — to externalise all 
morality, converting it into a ceaseless round of forms, rites and ceremo- 
nies, the most paerile, unmeaning, and degrading ; thus practically anni- 
hilating all moral distinctions, leaving the people without a conscience, 
and the universe without a God or Righteous Moral Governor ?'* 

Inda Frakash. — Some extracts have already been made from this 
influential Bombay journal. The remainder is given below : — 

*' The question is not about going to England, but about an unmanly 
submission to the vilest and most absurd prejudices of the caste system 
and Hinduism, which nothing can check and uproot but a spirit of noble 
independence, rigid moral firmness, and genuine patriotism. The prohi- 
bition to go to England is the least of our complaints against the tyranny 
of caste." 

It " extends from the most trifling to the most important affairs of Hindu 
life. It cripples the independent action of individuals, sows the seed of 
bitter discord between the different sections of society, encourages the 
most abominable practices, and dries up all the springs of that social, 
moral, and intellectual freedom which alone can secure greatness, whether 
to individuals or nations.'' 

** Oh God, have mercy on our fallen-countrymen ! Give them true 
knowledge of Thy Fatherhood, and their brotherhood ; that our countless 
millions may be bound by one social tie, and joining hand with hand, and 
heart with heart, move onward in the path of freedom and righteousness, 
knowledge and glory, and national regeneration.'' 



* The Indian RehdUon, pp. 344^-846. 
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DUTY WITH REGARD TO CASTE. 

This is a question of the greatest importance and of no small 
difficulty. So long as it is confined to talk^ its settlement is easy ; 
but practical action is a very different thing. 

Some writers dwell upon the evil that would result from the imme- 
diate abolition of caste. This is the last thing to be dreaded. Caste 
will " die hard." The fear is — not lest it should give up the ghost 
too quickly, but lest it should require to apologize, like Charles II. 
for being such an ^^ unconscionable time" in taking its departure. In 
one form or another, it will exist on the earth as long as the human 
race in its present condition. " The spirit of caste never dies." 

Duty with regard to caste may be noticed, in turn, under three 
heads — the British Government, Hindus, and Christians. 

I. Duty of Government. 

The British Government should no longer nse its vast inflnence 
to maintain caste distinctions. — The Sepoy Rebellion was a terrible 
result of petting and pampering caste. It is granted that something 
has already been done. Means have been taken to prevent caste 
combinations in the Native army. All castes may draw water from 
public wells, be admitted into public schools, and sit together in 
railway carriages. The fact that Brahmans have had practically a 
monopoly of Government official service has also received some 
attention. Dr. Cornish remarked : — 

*' Politically it is not to the advantage of the GovernmeDt that every 
qaestion coniieoted with the progress of the country should be viewed 
through the medium of Brahman spectacles. The contempt which the 
Brahmans evince for the lower classes, is in itself a serious bar to their 
usefulness in many phases of official life, and the trae policy of the state 
would be to limit their numbera in official positions, and to encourage 
a larger proportion of non-Brahmanical Hindus and Mussulmans to enter 
official service, so as to allow no special pre-eminence, or great preponder- 
ance of any particular caste." Census Report for 1871, p. 197. 

To the present time, however, the British Government, not inten- 
tionally but indirectly, is one of the chief agencies for the perpetu- 
ation of caste distinctions, and with them of caste feuds. This is 
done in two ways : — 

1. By registering in the Census Returns the most minute caste 
distinctions, and entering them in a scale graded according to caste 
ideas, — The Madras Census Returns for 1881 gave 19,044 Caste 
names (Report, vol. I. p. 102). Dr. Cornish says, "The castes are 
entered in the order in which native authorities are pretty generally 
agreed as the order of their relative importance/' (Report for 1871, 
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p. 117). The arrangement and the number belonging to eaeh in the 
Madras Presidency in 1881 are given in the following table : — 



No. 


Caste Name. 


Occapation. 


Total Number. 


1 


Brahmami 


Priests 


1,122,070 


2 


Ksbatriyaa 


Warriors 


193,550 


3 


Shetties 


Traders 


640,047 


4 


Yellalars 


Cultivators 


7,767,463 


5 


Idaijars 


Shepherds 


1,586.000 


6 


Elammalars 


Artizans 


849,901 


7 


Kanakkan 


Writers 


102,472 


8 


Kaikalar 


Weavers 


979,062 


9 


Vannijau 


Labourers 


8,751,093 


10 


Knflbavan 


Potters 


263,975 


11 


Satani 


Mixed Castes 


625,455 


12 


Shembadavan 


Fishermen 


873,448 


13 


Sbanan 


Toddy-drawers 


1,621,111 


14 


Ambattan 


Barbers 


348,390 


15 


Vannan 


Washermen 


528,535 


16 


Pariahs 


Labourers 


4,439,253 


17 


Others, inclad- 








ing "Not Stated." 


• • • 


2,811,841 


• 


2,8497,666 



Government, of conrse, repudiates all claim to settle precedence, — 
of placing shepherds above writers, fishermen above toddy-drawers, 
&c. but the effect is all the same. Shepherds, in the Grovernment 
Tables, are of the fifth grade ; writers of the seventh, Ac. Such a 
classification may gratify the pride of a small section, but it tends 
to perpetuate caste disputes among the great bulk of the population. 

It should be- stated that in the Census Returns Native Christians 
are not required to give their original castes. 

2. By entering Caste Distinctions in other public documents and 
making inquiries in Court about Ca^te. 

The Bombay Government Education Directory* may be given as 
an example. It contains a column, " Caste or Religion." The 
following are some of the entries. '^Vania, Brahman, Hindu, 
Kshatriya, Bania, Coppersmith, Kunbi, Lobar, Mali, &c." 

With regard to the other point, the following illustrations may be 
given. In the Telugu country, to the north of Madras, numbers 
belonging to the shoemaker caste, considered one of the most 
degraded, have become Christians. Brahman officials, when sum- 
moning them as witnesses, &c. have wished to add to their Christian 
names the opprobrious caste designation. English Magistrates in 

* See Somhay EdneaMomil Heeord for April, 1887- 
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Court Iiave tried to elicit it from the witnesses themselves. The 
attempt^ in some cases^ has been successfully resisted. A witness^ 
when asked to give his caste, has simply said, " I am a Christian," 
and the Magistrate has been obliged to give way. If a Hindu is 
thrust out of his caste by becoming a Christian, there is no justice 
in compelling him to answer to the caste name. 

No part of the Proclamation of 1858 is more frequently quoted 
than 

** It is our farther will, that, so far as may be, oar sabjecta, of what- 
ever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in oar 
service, the duties of which they may be qualified by their education, 
ability and integrity, duly to discharge." 

Brahmans and other so-called high castes consider the employment 
of a comparative handful of Europeans as a breach of this pledge ; 
but they think it quite proper to exclude the lower castes. 

The following recommendations by the late Dr. DuflF indicate the 
right course on the part of Government : — 

''Let as henceforth proclaim it to all India and the world, that in 
fata re, we are, as a Government, to have nothing whatever to do with 
caste, as such, — that we are to ask no questions concerning it — that we 
are to look to the highest qualifications for particular bnsinesa in view, 
and to these alone, as the determining elements in the selection of candi- 
dates. Let us honestly act out the spirit and intent of such a proclama- 
tion, by practically proving to India and the world, that whosoever 
brings the most eminent qualifications into the labour-market throughout 
every department — military, judicial, fiscal, police, or educational — must 
thereby ensure a decided preference, and fetch the highest price. And 
let it further be made to be felt, that mental attainments, original and 
acquired, as well as official aptitude, actaal or potential, being equal, he 
will be the object of choice whose moral character, not in the Hindu 
ceremonial sense, but in the true European or Christian sense, is best 
established ; or whose openly avowed and consistently professed moral 
and religious principles may furnish the surest guarantee for upright- 
ness and conscientiousness in the discharge of duty. 

" In actually carrying out such an ordinance, let it be decreed that in 
roistering the names of successful candidates, their pmper names aloney 
and not, most as frequently hitherto, their caste be officially recorded ; or 
if, iti addition to the bare name, there be columns for place of nativity, 
seminary of education, or any other item of identification, let it still be 
peremptorily forbidden to have any separate column for caste. 

** In these several ways, let caste, without any violent or forcible inter- 
ference, be simply and absolutely ignored by our Christian Government 
in connexion with the hundreds of thousands of offices at its disposal 
throughout every branch of the public service, and the effect will, in 
time, be found vastly to exceed the apparent smallness and simplicity of 
the means. The mere fact of such universal and continuous non-recog- 
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To the foregoing may be added the opinion of Sir John Lawrence, 
in a Punjab order during the Mutiny :— 

" The system of oaste can no longer be permitted to rule oar servioeB. 
Soldiers and Government servants of every class mast be entertained 
for their merits, irrespective of creed, caste or class. 

The great argument for the retention of caste names is for 
identification. It may be asked how is this secured in "all other 
countries of the world where caste does not exist f The three 
following entries are sufiicient. 

1. The name. — If a person choose to retain in his name the 
caste section to which he belongs, as Banerjea, Mudaliar, &c., to 
this there is no objection. When a claim hinges upon belonging to 
a particular caste, the question may be put. It is a separate general 
heading for caste that is condemned. 

2. Employment. 

3. Pla/se of Residence. 

These are enough for postal purposes and they should suffice in 
other cases. 

It is granted that for statistical objects Caste Returns in the 
Census Reports are interesting and useful. One great objection 
might also be obviated by ranking them alphabetically. The last 
Madras Census Report says : — 

'*0f late years castes have been so infinitely multiplied that^ even 
if there were any recognised principle of precedence, the nuances of rank 
woald be so light, that the places of the several castes coald not be 
distinguished.... The test of social pro-eminence, as a gaide to grading 
the castes, is not only an impracticable one, but it will beoome more 
80, every year." Report, p. 105. 

Still, the disadvantages greatly preponderate even against an 
alphabetical arrangement. Besides, the great divisions are now 
sufficiently known. How long the British Government will continue 
to countenance an unjust system, and help to perpetuate discord 
among those under its rule, it is hard to say. Great bodies are 
slow to move. Years of agitation were needed before British troops 
in India were released from firing salutes in honour of idols. The 
Bishop of Madras was even censured by the Madras Government 
for proposing its discontinuance. The British Government long 
employed Brahmans to pray for rain, while the Ceylon Government 
paid for " devil dances" for " Her Majesty's Service." 

Some members of Government, like Sir Lepel Griffin, think caste 
useful in preventing rebellion. Even politically, however, it has 
its disadvantages. It is sometimes used for combinations to con- 
ceal injustice and crime. The terrorism and ^' boycotting*' of the 
National League, which the British Government is trying to sup- 
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press in Ireland^ is simply a reproduetion of the Indian caste ban. 
The case of the Ahmedabad merchant has been noticed at page 25. 

Not a few European officers become Brahmanised through the 
influence of their caste subordinates. This has caused the most 
public-spirited Native of Ceylon, who has made the largest contri- 
butions for the benefit of the Island, to be passed over in the 
distribution of Jubilee honours, to please a selfish class, who have 
sought only their own advancement, and the degradation of large 
bodies of their countrymen. 

The words of Kingsley have already been quoted. The throne is 
not to be established by iniquity, efustice between man and man 
is the only secure basis of Government, and every other foun- 
dation is rotten. 

Dr. Bumell justly characterises the " Introduction on Caste," in 
the Madras Census Eeport of Dr. Cornish, as " invaluable." Few 
Europeans had better opportunities for examining the working of 
caste. His opinion is not that of a Missionary or an " irrespon- 
sible pamphleteer," but of a public officer without bias, after 
careful investigation. The Introduction concludes with the words 
that caste '^ is now the greatest bar to the advance of the Indian 
people in civilization ana aptitude for self-government." Report, 
p. 130. 

The writer strongly disowns any desire to deal unfairly with 
Brahmans. So long as they are the best qualified candidates for 
office, let them be appointed. From their superior advantages for 
unnumbered generations, they are long likely to retain their 
superiority. On the other hand, they should not have any prefer- 
ence simply on the ground of their caste. " A fair field and no 
favour," should be the guiding principle. There is a Latin proverb, 
dettur digniori, " Let it be given to the more worthy." As Lord 
Kenyon, a Chief Justice of England, remarked, ^^ There is no rule 
better established respecting the disposal of every office, in which 
the public are concerned than this." 

It may be urged that the object of Government is rather to dis- 
courage caste by a column for it in the Returns-^— it is intended to 
guard against a preponderance of Brahmans. If so, it is not the 
first case in which we have intensified an evil by our ill-considered 
remedies^ 

All that Government is asked to do with t'egard to caste asi 
suggested by Dr. Duff is, " simply to ignore its existence altogether.'^ 
He adds : — 

*' Let there be no direct or violent i^ttack, by the a:pm of secular po^er, 
on it or any of its usages. So long as our native fellow-subjects are in 
darkness, and know and fee), and believe no better, let them retain and 
freely practise what usages and custonns they please, so far as these do 
not interfere with the peace and order of society, or openly trench on the 
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graod fundamental laws of general moralitj. Bat, wkHe We wodd 
studiouslj abstain from all forcible or sinister means of inducing^ or com- 
pelling them to tear asnnder and cast away the enommbering fetters 
of caste, let us be scrapnlouslj careful, both in word and deed, to refrsb 
from aught that would confound bare tolerance with favouring at>pro6a- 
tion — simple liberty of conscience with formal sanction of law.*^* 

II. The Duty of Hindus. 

1 . It Bhonld be made aa widely known as possible tliat casitf 
is not recognised in the Vedas. 

Professor Max Miiller first printed the whole of the Rig Veda 
with the commentary of Sayana ; and he has devoted nearly his 
entire life to its study under the most favourable circumstances. 
What does he say ? 

** There is no authority whatever in the hymns of the Veda for tlie 
complicated system of castes. There is no law to prohibit the different 
classes of the people from living together, from eating and drinking 
together ; no law to prohibit the marriage of people belonging to differ- 
ent castes ; no law to brand the offspring of such marriages with an in- 
delible stigma. There is no law to sanction the blasphemous preteusiomr 
of a priesthood to divine honours, or the degi^adation of any hxnnan 
being to a state below the animal/' Chips* Vol. II. 

Mr. J. Siromani, m.a., b.l., and of the College of Pundits, Nadiya, 
in his Commentary on Hindu Law, quotes the following from Gold- 
stiicker, a distinguished Sanskrit scholar : — 

** The institution of caste, however, seems at the time (the Sanhitft' 
period) to have been unknown, for there is no evidence to proVe that the 
names which at a later period were current for the distinction of caste, 
were employed in the same sense by the poets of these hymns." p. 13. 

Mr. Siromani says, " In former times a girl of the low6r c6.ste 
could be taken in marriage. But intermarriage between the several 
castes is forbidden in the present age. There is no express prohibi- 
tion in the Shastras as to intermarriage between several classes of 
the same caste." p. 68. 

Mr. K. K. Bhattacharjya, late Professor of Sanskrit in ttie 
Presidency College, Calcutta, and Tagore Professor of Law, says, 
"There is overwhelming evidence in ancient texts that in these 
days intermarriage among the different castes was of very freqnent 

occurrence.^t 

The present stringent rules are simply based on custom. 

2. The effects of caste shonld be carefully considered, and it 
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iilioiild especially be inquired whether it is coauristent with truth 
and justice. 

Not very long ago there were millions of Negro slaves in the 
West Indies and the United States, owned by Englishmen and 
Americans. It was most difficult to convince these slaveholders 
that it was wrong to retain their fellowmen in bondage, to buy 
and sell them like cattle. It wiU be as hard a task for those who 
have all their lives been accustomed to caste to form a dispassionate 
judgment with regard to its merits. As in the case of the slave- 
holders also, there is the sacrifice involved if it is wrong. We 
are easily convinced of what we wish to believe. Still, the duty is 
plain. God has given us reason, and we are not to act simply like 
sheep. Our responsibility is the same although we seek to evade 
it. 

8. If caste is founded on a blasphemous falsehood and is unjnst, 
it should be felt to be sinful to countenance it in any way.— 

The late Rev. Dr. Krishna Mohun Banerjea says : 

** Such of onr readers as have not absolutely surrendered their mental 
freedom to the pretended authority of the Vedas and Puranas, should 
consider the guilt of conforming to a system which is falsely attributed 
to a divine original. Of all forgeries the most flagitious and profane is 
that, which connects the name of the Almighty with an untruth. If the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, the Yaishya, and the Sudra did not really 
proceed from different parts of the Creator's person, the story is nothing 
short of blasphemy. He who professes assent to such a story by his 
conformity to the institution of caste is particeps criminis (a sharer in 
the crime). Even if it were abstractedly right to classify a people, it 
would still be a participation in the spiritual forgeries of the Shastras 
to support the specific institution which they have originated." 

It must be acknowledged that an enlightened conscience is needed 
for this feeling. Hindus are familiar with stories of their highest 
gods, charging them with the most heinous crimes. Brahma, the 
fabled Creator, is said to have been cursed for his evil deeds, and 
deprived of worship. Accustomed from infancy to the observance 
of caste, it becomes a kind of second nature. But though con- 
science has been deadened and perverted, it has not been altogether 
destroyed. It is difficult to see how any educated man can honestly 
say that the caste system, as laid down by Manu, is just and 
righteous. If, on the other hand, it is unjust and unrighteous, its 
support, in any way, is to be condemned. Sin sits lightly upon 
the oonscienoe of the Hindu, and to argue that because a thing is 
wrong in itself he ought to give it up, he regards as a ncm sequitwr 
— not a necessary deduction. It ought to be shown that it is 
contrary to custom. In time, however^ more correct views will 
prevail. 
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4. Tk« Fatkwhood of God ud tko BrotkerlM>od of Kaa wikmHi 
bo rooogniflod and aetod npon. — ^An English poet says, 

" Children we are all 
Of ODe Great Father, in whatever clime 
His provideDce hath cast the seed of life ; 
All tongues, all colours.'* 

The Mahabharata has the following : — 

" Small souls inquire * Belongs this man 
To our own race, or class, or clan ?' 
But larger- hearted men embrace 
As brothers all the human race." 

That there is no real distinction between men is admitted by all 
who have any claim to intelligence. 

In one of the Pitakas, the sacred books of the Bnddhists, it is 
said, that " Caste is a sound, and nothing but a sound." Ashvtragosha 
argues that different animals can be distinguished by different 
structure. We can say " this is a bull's foot ; that a deer's foot," and 
so on. But there are no similar differences between the castes into 
which men are divided. 

Yudhisthira says in the Vana-parva :— ^ 

" The speech, the mode of propagation, the birth, the death of all man- 
kind are alike.... I have already declared that he is a Brahman in whom 
purity of conduct is recognised." 

The Santi-parva is even more explicit. Bharadvaja says :«*- 

" Desire, anger, fear, cupidity, grief, apprehension, hunger, fatigue, 
prevail over us all ; by what then is caste discriminated ? Sweat, nrine, 
excrement, phlegm, bile and blood (are common to all) ; the bodies of all 
decay ; by what then is caste discriminated ? Brigu replies : There is no 
difference of castes ; this world, having been at first created by Brahma 
entirely Brahmanie, became (aftei*wards) separated into castes in conse- 
quence of works." 

"There is a monotheism," says Max Miiller, "which parece^eB 
the polytheism of the Veda." As already mentioned, the ancestors 
of the Hindus, Greeks, Romans, and English, once lived together 
worshipping the same God, under the same name*^a name which 
meant Heaven-Father. The long separated Aryan nations should 
use again, " the primeval prayer, in that form which vdll endnre 
for ever, ^ Our Father which art in heaven.* " 

The Bible says that God " hath made of one blood all nations ol 
men to dwell on all the face of the earth." " Have we not all one 
father ? hath not one God created us ?" Let us acknowledge each 
other as brethren, and tre^^t each other as brethren. 

The golden rule should be followed : " All things whatsoeyer ye 
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wonld that men should do to you, do ye eyen &k> to them«^ This 
strikes at the root of caste. 

5. Vo ovproteioms oaste luutaaa skoald ImumA. aad all •koaldb# 
addz<6ased withoat lAdigaity.— It has been shown that thei^ is no 
snch thing as caste distinctions, and that to maintain them is to 
maintain a falsehood. It has also been pointed out that the so** 
called low castes are very necessary members of the community, and 
that they are entitled to gratitude rather than disdain on account 
of the disagreeable duties they have to perform. A Chandal who 
supports hmiself and his family by honest labour deserves far mcn^ 
respect than a Brahman who spends his time in idleness and gains 
his living by false claims. One of the Shastras contains the following : 
" Caste is not regarded by the gods, but rather those virtues that 
promote universal happiness : and even an outoaste, if he possesses 
them, is owned by them as a Brahman.^' 

The rudeness of some Europeans is a frequent and, in some oases, 
a just complaint in Native papers. None regret it more than some 
of their own countrymen. But there is a religious silence regard- 
ing the degradation to which many millions are daily subjected. 
The Indian Mirror justly remarks : 

If ten Englishmen behave haughtily towards the Natives, they deserve 
to be condemned, and they will bo condemned thronghout the civilised 
world by every right-thinking man. What we contend for is that while 
we are apt to aniniadvert on the overbearing conduct of a certain class of 
Englishmen, we ^eem indifferent or perhaps blind to the same defect in 
ourselves." 

The Times of India says, ^^No Englishman treats the Natives of 
this country with the contempt and insolence which high caste 
Hindoos habitually displav towards their low*caste brethren/^ 

The Sinhalese are said to have Id forms of the second personal 
pronoun, rai^^ng from the highest respect to the utmost contempt. 
The last is constantly used by many of the so-called high castes in 
speaking to nnmbers of their fellow-countrymen, rendering to them 
useful serrice* 

Smiles says, ^ There are many tests by which a gentleman may 
be known ; but there is one that never fails— how does he exereiae 
power over those subordinate to him ?^' Ther« are men that cringe 
to their superiors, who, in speaking to their inferiors, could not 
assume hmber ai^l more contemptuous language were tihey speak- 
ing to a dog. 

The last words uttered by the Duke of Wellington were, ^^ Yes, 
if you please,^^ addressed to a servant who asked him if he would 
take a eup of tea. The *^ Crreat Duke'^ had been accustomed to 
ocmunand lea^ armies, and to be waited on by some of the noblest 
in the la^ ; but thus he spoke to one of his common servants. 
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The Bible command is " Honour all men." Let every person be 
addressed in terms which do not imply any disrespect. 

6. Subdivisions of the same oasto should freely oat toffother 
sad iutermarrj.— It is not desirable^ as a role, for persons widely 
dissimilar in social position and tastes to marry. A Pariah girl^ well 
educated in a Mission Boarding School^ may herself be a suitable 
match for an educated Brahman^ but in India when a man marries 
a wife he is considered also to marry all her relations^ who think they 
have a right to come and quarter themselves upon him. The first and 
easiest step is that proposed by Professor Banganatha Mudaliyar :— * 

" Can nothing be done to bring iafco intermarrying relations all the 
members of a class like Madaliyars or Nayados F That the son of one 
Nayadn should marry the daughter of another Naidu does not seem to 
involve any violeition of the Yedic or Smrithic precepts. No religioufl 
scruples need be set at rest, and I presume there will be no great opposi* 
tion from the priest. Custom is the only foe to contend with. I would 
fain think that if a small beginning were made in the way of uniting three 
or four of the many sections of Mudaliyars, the advantageous character 
of the union would be readily and fully appreciated, and the way be 
prepared for a further blending together of the sections that now stand 
apart. In a matter like this, the chief city should set the example, and 
the towns in the mofussil will follow snit, sooner or later.*' 

It has been shown that the Vedas do not contain any restriction 
whatever about marriages, and that even in the time of Mann there 
were intermarriages between the different castes. The present 
system of forbidding marriages between numerous sections of the 
same caste is modern, and rests wholly on custom. 

7. Bduoatod men of tho same social standing shonld oat 
together and their families should intermarry. — ^This would be 
the second step in advance. 

The great caste rod of terror is the prohibition of marriage, 
Hindus feel bound to marry their children, and if on teas ted this is 
impossible according to their ideas. There are now so many edu- 
cated and intelligent Hindus in the great cities of India, that they 
outnumber several of the subdivisions that confine intermarriage to 
themselves. A greater choice of marriage would thus be permitted, 
while there would also be a greater similarity of tastes and greater 
happiness. Early marriage would not be necessary, and girls might 
be properly educated. 

It has been proposed that a union of this kind should be formed 
among educated men, who would bind themselves to intermarry 
their children. If this were done, it would give a great impulse 
to the movement throughout India. 

8. Educated men, on returning from Europe, shonld refioLse to 
make expiation. — One of the most degrading features of Hinduism 
is its ammal worship. No doubt this has existed in all ages among 
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savage or semi- civilized nations ; but perhaps its lowest depth is 
reached in India. Not only is the cow worshipped, but her very 
excrements are considered sacred. Her urine is the best of all holy 
waters — a sin-destroying liquid which purifies every thing it touches. 
Among the Parsis, it is brought to the house every morning. Cow- 
dung is supposed to be of equal efficacy. The ashes produced by 
burning this substance are of such a holy nature that they have 
only to be sprinkled over a sinner to convert him into a saint."*^ To 
swallow a pill composed of the fivef products of the cow will even 
purify a man from the deep pollution of a visit to England. 

That the ignorant should cling to caste, is only what might be 
expected ; but it is humiliating that some men who ought to be the 
leaders of enlightened public opinion bend their necks to its yoke. 

Mr. Sherring says of some: ^' With all their weight of learning 
the possession of which enables them to carry ofE University degrees 
and honours, they are perfectly content to mingle among the most 
superstitious and ignorant Hindus, to do as they do, to obey their 
foolish dictum as law, and to have no other aim in life than to 
conform to the most rigid usages of their ancestors.'* 

The Hindu Patriot, the leading Native paper, while under the 
editorship of the late Hon. Kristo Das Pal, remarked : — 

*' As Indians, we should feel humiliated to see any one of our fellow- 
Indians, with silly caste-notions in his head, travelling to Europe — espe- 
cially, when the traveller pretends to represent the rising and educated 
classes of this great continent. We do not wish people in England, in 
Europe, to believe that what we call ' education* has not yet freed our 
intellects from the trammels of superstition ; that we are afraid even to 
drink a glass of pure water from the hands of an Englishman, lest the 
recording angel should make a damning entry against us in his books ! 
India can never be regenerated till she has outlived the oppressive insti- 
tution of caste ; and she can never outlive the oppressive system of caste, 

if we are to look to men like who begins like a daring rebel, 

but ends into an imbecile swallower of penitential pills !" 

Mr. N. G-. Chanda^arker, the Bombay delegate to England, said 
with truth recently : " Above all, we are a caste-ridden people, and 
where caste exists, there the political spirit can and will never 
prosper. '* Professor Bhandarkar says: '^The caste system is at 
the root of the political slavery of India." 

But such disgraceful concessions to caste and animal worship 
have a far more important bearing than even upon political advance- 
ment. Referring to an instance in 1886, The Indian Messenger 
justly remarks : 

" We find in this only cause to mourn, for we look upon it as one more 

* Sir Monier WiUiams, Religious Thought in Indiaf p. 318. 
t Milk, cords, ghee, urine, and dung. 
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act, tending to make the present Hind a society hollow and hypocritical. 
Under the influence of Western edacation a young man may discard 
many things, but let him not discard sincerity, tbe only thin^ that cao 
entitle a man to the respect of his fellowmen, and without which no 
man or no nation was ever ennobled/' 

All Indians^ however, on their return from England, have not 
acted tbe part of tbe poltroon. One good result has been that it 
is beginning to be admitted that expiation is not neceasaty. 

III. Thk Duty of Oheistians. 

FrofeBsing Christians are especially bonnd not to exhibit the 
caste spirit in any degree. — The Hindu tbinks that caste has 
religious authority, and that it is his duty to observe it. The 
Christian, on the other band, who keeps caste, is acting in direct 
opposition to his professed Master. Tbe second great commandment 
is, " Thou sbalt love thy neighbour as thyself.'' Christ also says, 
" Ye are bi*etbren.'' Another precept of tbe New Testament is, 
" 111 honour preferring one anotber.'' All these are incompatible 
with tbe caste spirit. 

Just as the fiercest caste disputes are among Pariahs and shoe- 
makers, so some of tbe Native Christians who are most tenacious 
about caste were originally of what are called the lower castes. 
Brahman converts to Christianity, in general, are more free from 
the spirit* 

Tbe excuse is made that caste is observed among Christiaus 
simply as a distinction of rank ; but its features and results are the 
same as iti the Hindu system. It depends upon birth alone, and 
is unchangeable. It is founded on pride and falsehood. Its father 
is Satan, whose condemnation was pride, and who was a liar from 
the beginning. Those who manifest it show by their spirit to 
whom they belong. 

It is not proposed that all classes of Christians should eat together 
or intermarry. Their tastes and circumstances differ greatly, and, 
as it has already been remarked with reference to Hindus, dissimi- 
larity in these respects is a bar to happiness in tbe married life. 
But in chufch there should not be any distinction, nor should it 
once be named among Christians in ordinary life. 

Although the Ceylon Buddhists observe caste, it is also contrary 
to their religion. 

PROSPECTS OF CASTE. 

The motto on the title page, from Sir Madhava Row, applies 
especially to cadte : — 

" The longer one lives, ohseirves and thinks, tht more dseply dbes 
he feel there is no comm^unity on the fate of the earth fthieh suffkra 
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teas from political evih and more from self-inflicted or ae^f^-accepted, 
or self-created, and, therefore, avoidable evils, than the Hindu 
community ! ! '' 

There is a Persian proverb, " The proper devil of mankind is 
man/^ People are their own worst enemies. God said, through 
Jeremiah, of the Jews in ancient times, *' The prophets prophesy 
falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means ; and my people 
love to have it so.'* The iron of slavery has entered into a soul 
of the Hindus. They have become *^ hereditary bondsmen," — nay, 
they even hug their fetters. Like ignorant Hindu women, they are 
quite content, or rather, like the ancient Jews, they '^ love to have 
it so.'' To be unconscious of their degradation is their deepest 
degradation. 

The discouragements and encouragements in the way of reform 
will now be noticed. 

Opposition to Seform from False Patriotism. — It has been re- 
marked that the '^ spirit of caste never dies. '' At present among a 
section of educated Hindus it takes the shape of an exaggerated 
idea of their ancient civilization, and in proof of this they maintain 
the superiority of their social customs to the changes which certain 
reformers seek to introduce. 

Fifty years ago the words of Burns were hailed with enthusiasm 
by a large meeting in Calcutta : — 

** For a' that, and a' that, 
It's comin' yet for a* that, 
That man to man, the world o'er. 
Shall brothers be, for a' that." 

The following quotation from the Indu Prakash shows a very 
different spirit : 

** The Indian Messenger is responsible for the following statement : — 
' It was but the other day that we heard of a student of a low caste, who 
has passed the F. A. examination this 3'ear, being looked upon with 
extreme dislike by his fellow-students, who wished that he should not be 
allowed to sit on the same bench with them.' But for the fact that the 
statement is made by a paper, which is scrupulously accurate in its facts, 
we should have doubted it. But the fact is — and no one that reads the 
signs of the times can fail to notice it and be painfully impressed by it — 
well, we say the fact is that there seems to be a strong, blind, unreason^ 
able, and suicidal reaction in favour of customs which have contributed 
tp the downfall of the ancient Hindu race. Gante is good ; infant marriage 
ifi good : enforced widowhood is good." 

The Subodh Patrika contains the following account of a meeting 
lately held in Calcutta :— 

** The anti-reform spirit which we find displayed in Bombay and Popna 
among our young graduates and still younger undergraduateis and other 
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students lia43 its exact connterpart in Calcutta. At a recent meetitig of a 
students' association in Calcutta, we learn from a Calcutta paper, the 
subject of early marriages was brought up for discussion. One of tbe 
speakers bad the hardihood to denounce tbe custom in very strong 
language. For this be was bissed and laughed at by the audience ; naj, 
such was the feeling displayed at the meeting and such tbe noise and din 
which ensued, that tbe President of tbe meeting, no less a person than 
Babu S. N. Banerji bad, we learn, to adjourn tbe debate to another day. 
On this occasion, the audience patiently listened to a stout defence of 
tbe time-honoared custom, but compelled another speaker who raised his 
voice against it to resume his seat without completing his speech. 
Thereupon Mr. Banerji called upon Pandit Shivnath Shastri to address 
the meeting, but be very wisely declined tbe hononr. In this way, did 
the rising hope of Calcatta establish its patriotism on the occasion.''* 

Principal Wordsworth, acknowledged to be one of the warmest 
friends of India, and from his position having the best means of 
ascertaining the truth, makes the following severe remarks regard- 
ing the action of some educated Hindus : — 

** I need hardly say, that I consider tbe existence of the Hindu child- 
widow one of the darkest blots that ever defaced the civilisation of any 
people, and it is the direct and necessary consequence of tbe system of 
infant marriage. Some years ago I should have expected that these 
sentiments would have found an echo in tbe bosom of every Hindu who 
had received an English education, and particularly among those persons 
who were attempting to appropriate the political methods and ideas 
of Englishmen. I have no such delusion now. I find some of them 
employing all the resources of theological sophistry and cant, not simplj 
to palliate, but to vindicate what is plainly one of the most cruel, 
blighting, and selfish forms of human superstition and tyranny. I find 
others manoeuvring to arrest every sincere effort at reform, sophisticating 
between right and wrong, defaming tbe character and motives of refor- 
mers, and labouring to establish by arguments as ridiculous as they are 
insulting, that English domestic society oiSers a warning rather than an 
example to Hindus. I find them vindicating early marriage as the only 
safeguard against universal sexual license, a confession of moral incom- 
petence which I should have thought that any people with a grain of 
self-respect would have shrunk from advancing. "f 

The Hindu complains of somewhat of the same spirit being 
manifested in Madras : — 

" We have observed of late a tendency on the part of some of our 
educated countrymen to apply their mental powers for irrationally 
reactionary purposes. Social customs and institutions which are evil 
in their results, and are the product of past simpler and less civilized 
conditions, have received elaborate defence ; and even certain merits 
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have been attached to them. The general commnuity of educated uatites 
have rejected them, if not all of them in practice, bat at least in their 
beliefs, as injurious to social progress, and as being inconsistCDt with 
modem civilization. Yet we have seen tolerably educated men setting 
up elaborate defences of them and even going the length of denouncing 
the majority, not agreeing with them as unpatriotic, denationalized and 
so forth ... A sentiment of pride in our own annals is necessary for any 
people to feel self-respect. It is reasonable and wholesome if we indulge 
it as a stimulus to our attachment to the country and to patriotic reform. 
But to take a past state of things which is separated from the present by 
centuries of barbarous history, as the pattern of reform, is to aim not 
at progression but at retrogression." 

- The Indian Messenger points out the injurious effects upon the 
moral character^ of those who take part in such movements^ and 
attributes them to a false patriotism : — 

" We sincerely regret the recent agitation in favour of infant-marriage, 
not because who are in any way afraid lest it should obstruct the cause of 
social progress in this country, but because this retrograde movement will 
tell seriously upon the intellectual honesty of the rising generation, and 
give a premium to hypocrisy and false self-satisfaction. Infant-marriage 
is doomed ; its utter banishment from society is simply a question of time. 
We harbour no fear on that score. But the only thing that we regret in 
connection with the recent agitation is its hollow, insincere character. 
When people who would never think of giving their own daughters in 
marriage before they were fully grown up, — who have, in their own 
family, given practical proofs of their partiality for adult-marriages, — 
when they now come forward as apologists for early marriages, the 
value of their agitation may well be ascertained. Most men feel infant- 
marriage to be a grave social evil — but a false patriotism and a false idea 
of nationality come in, and kick up a spurious, hollow, and insincere 
agitation in support of it. That is the real evil. This tendency to hide 
our own shortcomings, and parade the virtues of social institutions which 
in our heart of hearts we detest, — this hypocrisy and insincerity — is what 
we regret most." 

Great indignation was expressed at Sir Lepel GrifBn on account 
of the following remarks : — 

'* The real friends of India are not those who persuade the natives that 
they are already the equals of their teachers, and that after a few years 
of imperfect training they are ripe for institutions which, in England, are 
the outcome of the constitutional struggles of centuries, and have been 
bought by blood and tears, by much suffering and by long endurance. 
Let the young Hind u students, who so loudly talk of their grievances, 
remember that more personal and political freedom is enjoyed by natives 
of India than is the lot of any modern people in Europe, and that the 
English nation has no wish to arbitrarily withhold from them any of the 
rights and privileges of a common citizenship. Let them prove their 
civilization by emancipating their women from the curse of infant-mar- 
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riage and yirgin widowhood, and admit them to an honoured place, side 
by side with men : let them demonstrate their intelleoiaal power by 
original research, and their fitness for political enfranchisement by 
moderation, dignity, and self-restraint ; while they refrain from childish 
abuse of those who tell them thsit tliey must learn to walk before they 
can run. When they have accomplished this, Englishmen will listen 
with patience to their demand for representative institutions, if by that 
time they have not become too wise to hanker after so doubtful a 
blessing.*' 

Some Indian reformers now seem almost inclined to agree with 
Sir Lepel GriiEn. The Indian Spectator (J 0th July, 1887) has the 
following : — 

** In the courfle of an excellent article, headed, The Cry for Representa- 
tive Government, last week's Indu Prakash makes the following remarks. 
We have given expression to similar views more than once and hold to 
these views with greater tenacity the more we see of the work of our 
* national representatives* in India. We are led to ask at such moment 
— who are onr representatives and whom do they represent ? These are 
the reflections of the Indu Prakash : — 

** We have began to doubt whether the cause of social reform — where 
it requires legitimate legislative help — will be promoted if the elective 
principle be introduced into our Councils just at present. We need more 
assurance on the point and we are afraid that assurance events that have 
transpired so far and the spirit that seems to prevail have failed to give 
us. What will be the gain to the country if men who are sent as its 
representatives would abolish the Widow Marriage Act or insist on 
imprisoning women to enforce harsh customs, or if those who would 
exhibit such a reactionary spirit are retnrned to the Council P The 
present attitude towards social reform questions must change, or else it 
may prove a leap in the dark. Let us not be misunderstood. We 
fully believe that the life of the country depends on its social arrange- 
ments and, therefore, social reform, to our mind, must proceed along, if 
not precede, political progress. Yet we do not mean that changes should 
be forced on an unwilling people by penal or coercive enactments. What, 
however, is clearly essential to the soccess of the cry now so generally 
raised is that there should be guarantee that the elective legislature 
will not be actuated by a spirit of blind and caste-ridden conservatism, 
and that the social problem will meet with a fair treatment, free from 
the spirit of tyranny which Professor* Wordsworth has justly charac- 
terised as blighting and selfish.'' 

Some years ago Mr. Manoniohiin Ghose said : 

" He felt a legitimate pride in the ancient civilization of India, but he 
was bound to say tliat an undue and exaggerated veneration for the past 
was doing a great deal of mischief. It was quite sickening to hear the 
remark made at almost every public meeting that the ancient civilization 
of India was superior far to that which Europe ever had." 

National conceit^ instead of being a proof of enlightenment^ is 
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exactly the reverse. In vanity the negroes of the Hayti Republic 
exceed even ^^ Young Bengal.'* The following illustration is from 
Chambers's Jov/mal : — 

" The Haytians are an intensely vain people, and the thing they most 
pride themselves on is their army. Nothing will convince them that as 
a military power they are not vastly snperior to any nation either in the 
Old or New World. Even those who have lived in European capitals are 
addicted to this extremely ridionlons * balderdash ;' bat when the real 
facts are presented, the state of affairs disclosed is simply sublime in 
its absurdity. The Haytian army must present to European beholders 
a spectacle of grotesqueness, the equal of which it would be difficult to 
find anywhere either in fact or fiction. luiagiue a battalion on parade 
consisting of thirteen privates, ten officers, and six diummers! — the rest 
of the men — as the author quaintly puts it — thinking it unnecessary to 
present themselves except on pay-day. The staff-officers are clad in the 
most gorgeous uniforms proQurable ; while the men are habited in a motley 
array of tatters. Some have coats wantinsr one arm, the collar, or the 
tail, the headgear may consist of a dilapidated shako, a straw-hat, wide- 
awake, or in many cases merely a handkerchief tied round the head. 
The officers hold their swords in either hand as suits them ; and the men 
march past in admirable confusion, each one carrying his musket in the 
position he finds most convenient. The populace look on with admiring 
looks, and gravely ask if finer troops can anywhere be found." May, 1887. 

The meeting in Calcutta in favour of early marriages that would 
not allow the opposite side even to be heard^ was composed largely 
of school-boys ; bat it must be admitted that even many graduates 
have only a thin whitewash of Western enlightenment — the pure 
Hindu is immediately below the surface; or, as Mr. Cotton expresses 
it in New India, '^ Collegiate impressions are at present like a 
tinselled outdoor decoration, discarded by their possessor as a 
superfluity in private.^' (p. 147). 

While the English occupy a high place^ in several respects^ among 
the nations of the earthy it is readily admitted that wide-spread 
evils exist among them, calling loudly for reform. Some of them^^ 
like the Poet Laureate, are inclined almost to take a pessimistic view 
of the state of things. 

Tennyson, when a young man, wrote in Locksley Hall : — 

" Yet I doubt not through the ages an increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.** 

Recent cases of Irish savagery and other things made Locksley 
Sail Sis^ty Years After adopt a different tone : — 

" Gone the cry of * Forward, Forward,' lost within a growing gloom : 
Lost, or only he^rd in silence from the silence of a tomb. 

Half the marvels of my morning, triumphs over time and space. 
Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into oommonest commonplace. 

* Forward* rang the voices then, and of the many mine was one, 
Let us hush this cry of ' Forward* till teti tliouMmd years hate gone/' 
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When Englishmen seek to strengthen the hands of Hindu 
reformers, it is no answer for the orthodox or their allies among 
*' Young India/' to point to evils in Britain. Neither are Hindus 
urged to copy any example because it is English. Some of their 
customs are neither right nor wrong iu themselves ; iu some they 
excel the English ; only those which are injurious and unjust ought 
to be abandoned. 

EncourageiiLeiits. — The earlier utterances of Tennyson more 
nearly express the truth than his later. The cry of " Forward'^ is 
not yet '^ gone/' though the progress may be slow. When Bammo- 
hun Roy, seventy years ago, began his crusade against widowburn- 
ing, it found as enthusiastic defenders in Calcutta as early marriages 
at present. The Dharma Sabha was founded to preserve -this 
Hindu '^institution." The Bengali Ghandrika was its warm sup- 
porter. It was not till 1831^ when Rammohun Roy was in Eng^land, 
that the '^ last appeal of the members of the Dharma Sabha against 
the abolition of the burning of widows was heard in the Privy 
Council and rejected."* 

As a reformer, Rammohun Roy had to endure much personal 
obloquy. He writes : " I was at last deserted by every person 
except two or three Scotch friends, to whom and the nation to which 
they belong, I always feel grateful. "f 

It must be confessed that the roasting alive of widows would 
probably still find some defenders in Bengal. Sir Lepel Griffin 
says, '^ I was yesterday reading a Bengali newspaper which observed 
that if the native press had been as strong formerly as at present, 
the G-ovemment would have been unable to abolish suttee.'^l 

Still, the honour lately done to the memory of Rammohun Roy 
in Calcutta is a proof of progress. 

Another encouraging sign is that the reformers represent the 
real intellect and knowledge of the country. Mr. Manomohun Ghose 
expressed the following opinion of '^ the much-vaunted civilization 
of India" :— 

" It mast be admitted by all who had carefully studied the ancient 
literature of India, that the much-vaunted civilization of India was of a 
peculiar type, and that it never could bear any comparison to what we 
call modern European civilization. Whatever might have been the case 
in ancient times, he thought that this frequent appeal to our ancient 
civilization could serve no good purpose at the present day, while it was 
simply calculated to make the Bengalis more conceited than they were." 

Dr. Bhandarkar, of the Deccan College, a distinguished orienta- 
list, lately expressed the same sentiments in Bombay. 
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Really intelligeDt men among the Hindus, admit the need of 
reform. The Hon. K. T. Telang lately said in Bombay :— 

" He thought it well that they shoald be reminded of their individual 
or national defects, either by outsiders or by men of their own oommunity, 
and he was sorry to see the impatience manifested in some quarters at 
such defects being pointed out. The consciousness of defects was a 
healthy sign of the first condition of progress, and was not at all incom- 
patible with a proper amount of self-respect.*' ^ 

It is a maxim of national self-conceit and false history that 
''Reform musk come from within/' On the contrary, as a rule, 
" Reform must begin from without." So much is this the case that 
SirH. S. Maine, in a Calcutta Convocation Address, traced the root 
of all progress to the Greeks : — 

" With one single exception, no race or nationality, left entirely to 
itself, has developed any intellectual result which is valuable or durable, 
except perhaps poetry. Not one of all those intellectual achievements 
which we regard as characteristic of the great progressive races of the 
world, not the law of the Romans, not the philosophy and sagacity of the 
Germans, not the luminous order of the French, not the political aptitude 
of the English — would ever have come into existence, if those races had 
been left to themselves. To one small people, covering, in its original 
seat, no more than a hand's breadth of territory, it was given to create 
the principle of progress, of movement onwards and not backwards or 
downwards, of destruction tending to construction. That people was the 
Greek. Except the blind forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world 
which is not Greek in its origin. A ferment spreading from that source 
has vitalized all the great progressive races of mankind, penetrating from 
one to another, and producing, in each, results accordant with its hidden 
and latent genius, and results of course often far greater than any 
exhibited in Greece itself. It is this principle of progress which we 
English are communicating to India. We did not create it. We deserve 
no special credit for it. It came to us filtered through many different 
media' But we have received it, and, as we have received it, so we pass 
it on." 

While Greek influence is exaggerated, the general principle is 
true. Any reform movement, to be thorough, must be taken up in the 
country, but the original impulse generally comes from without. 

Notwithstanding temporary discouragements, the conclusion of 
the Hon. Mr. Telang may be adopted : — 

'' He asked them to take a cheerful view of things. Clouds would, of 
course, sometimes darken the horizon, but they might be sure that these 
clouds would pass away, and the sun of glory come out again in all its 
brightness. 

Heed of Leaders. — The ultimate downfall of the caste system is 
certain in the end. ''Truth conquers.*' Still, it may be much 
hastened by the efforts of a few zealous, consistent ref<^|||H^|^ong 
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the higher castes. Mr. Sherring says^ ''If the superior castes 
are wise as well as politic, they will lose no time in holding out the 
right hand of fellowship to the lower. Such a step would, by its 
magnanimity, secure to them much of the respect and honour which 
they at present enjoy." 

But deeds are wanted — not mere words. 

The Rev. Dr. Miller, of Madras, gave an excellent address on 
" Nothing for Nothing." Good of any kind is not to be obtained 
unless men are willing to pay the price for it. Among other 
things he said that '' educated Hindus should not forget that fine 
discussions and elegant speeches, and long orating would not help 
them a bit towards removing the great evils of enforced widowhood 
and infant marriage. There must be action and self-denial." The 
same remark applies to caste. 

It has been suggested that the first step in practical reform 
would be for different sections of the same caste to eat together and 
intermarry. Mr. Sherring thinks that such is the case, even at 
present, to a large extent, among the Rajputs. The second advance 
would be similar intercourse between families of different castes, 
but of about the same social standing. 

A lecture by the Rev. E. P. Rice, b. a. on the " Duties of Citi- 
zens," points out an easier way of helping to free one's country 
from the tyranny of social custom. He says ; — 

" I am not satisfied with it, but I offer it simply on the principle 
that half a loaf is better than no bread. If all havo not the active 
aggressive coarage required for such a course as I have already named, \ 
all may at least muster the passive courage of what is called ' masterly { 
inactivity.* If one is not willing to be made a martyr of, much may be 
done by standing aloof from the martyrdom of others. Refuse to join in ; 
the social ostracism by which a heterodox brother is being forced against 
his conscience, and decline to make any difference in your relations 
towards him. Probably even this will entail some trouble, but it will 
be of a minor degree, which ought not to be grudged or to be difficult 
to bear. It is not necessary that you should agree with the obnoxious 
member in his opinions or sympathize with his personal character. Of 
greater importance, it is to side with him in his affirmation of the right 
of individual liberty. God has made us our brother's helpers, but not 
our brother's judges. Our own need of forbearance from others shonld 
make us very forbearing to them. If others choose to persecute, that is 
their business, but at least we may refuse to have any thing to do with it, 
and we shall find many of our fellow-countrymen strengthened by our' 
example."* 

Duty of the so-called " Lower Castes." — The prospects of caste 
also depend a good deal upon the course taken by this large section 
of the community. Education is levelling up, and it will have this 
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effect more and more. Already in Bengal the Vaidyas and the 
Kayasthfl occupy a position little inferior to the Brahmans. There 
are thousands of youths considered to belong to degraded classes 
now in Colleges and Schools. "The heavy gloom of conscious 
inferiority," says Sherring, " is passing from their faces, which are 
becoming bright and cheerful like those of youths of the higher 
castes." 

The lower castes should avail themselves of every opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge and improving their position. With regard 
to cleanliness and good manners, they should seek to be on an 
equality with the highest — to be perfect gentlemen in the truest 
sense of the world. They should also remember that the less airs 
they give themselves, the more honour they will receive. There is 
a South Indian proverb that " When the low caste is exalted, the 
umbrella must borne even at midnight." Let the truth of this be 
disproved. 

Some of the attempts of the lower castes to raise themselves 
only damage their cause. Dr. Cornish remarks it as a curious phase, 
" That the lower the caste, the more it now claims pre-eminence for 
itself." He adds : — 

'^ As the lower castes, in those days, frequently send out into the world 
men who accamulate wealth, so it happens that the sarplns funds of such 
men are often employed in the feeding of pundits to prove the ancient 
glories of their particular caste. A whole literature of ponderous tomes 
is springing up in Soathern India with no other object than the exalta- 
tion of caste." 

*' The uneasiness of the lower castes in regard to the social position 
assigned them by Brabmanical authority is simply an indication that, 
under British rule, they have increased in wealth and intelligence, and 
naturally desire i;o prove that the yoke imposed upon them by the caste 
system was tyrannical and unjust. They seek to accomplish the latter, 
not by boldly denying the authorities on which the institution of caste 
was built up, but by claiming a position under the Hindu system which 
they have no pretensions to." 

Referring to the publications on caste, Dr. Cornish says : — 

" The majority of the works of this kind are simply mischievous, 
inasmuch as they encourage, by fanciful theoi-ies, the pretensions of 
humble communities to seek high places in the Hindu social economy, 
instead of boldly endeavoring to prove historically that the caste system 
was of foreign growth, imposed upon them by their northern neighboui*s 
as a mark of bondage, and consequently no longer applicable to the 
existing conditions of a free people under an impartial and just Govern- 
ment."* 

Fictitious claims only degrade those who make them. The 
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pretensions of certain castes to be BAJputs are just as false as those 
of certain Rajputs to be descended from the sun and moon. 

A stand should be made on the great principles of trath and 
justice. Honest useful labour^ of whatever kind^ as a means of 
livings is far more honourable than one gained by fraud. The son 
of a barber who raised himself to be Lord Chancellor of England 
was only the more deserving of respect on that account. 

Seligioiui Reformation the greater Agency. — While the measures 
already mentioned will have some influence^ it must be confessed 
that a religious change is the only effectual remedy. Much was^ at 
one time, expected from education. Mr. Sherring goes so far as 
to say that, with some noble exceptions, those who have had its 
advantages are " of all classes the most disappointing.'* '' With all 
their weight of learning the possession of which enables them to 
carry of University degrees and honors, they are perfectly content 
to mingle among the most superstitious and ignorant Hindus, to do 
as they do, to obey their foolish dictum as law, and to have no 
other aim in life than to conform to the most rigid usages of their 
ancestors." The testimony of Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, an unexcep- 
tionable witness, is much in the same terms : — 

'' Caste still exercises a predominant inflaence among all classes of the 
community. Educated Hindus are puzzled to make out what they owe to 
their society, and why they render to caste their tribute of submission 
when there is nothing to compel their obedience. Nevertheless, the 
institution is as powerful among those who disregard many of its rules 
as it was with their fathers who rigidly observed them all. They fiod 
it as hard to bear excommunication themselves, and are as disposed 
to inflict that punishment upon wrong-doers of their community, as was 
the case with their ancestors in the past. They find it as desirable 
to cling to their caste- fellows, despite many disagreeable features id 
their life and character, as their predecessors may have done."* 

Some of them, it is true, make fine speeches. A native news- 
paper thus compares their public and private life : ^^ A Demosthenes 
at Debating Societies, whose words tell as peals of thunder, a Luther 
in his public protestations against prevailing corruption, a thorough- 
going Cockney in ideas and tastes, he is but a timid crouching 
Hindu in his home, yielding unquestioning submission to the 
requisitions of a superstitious family .'' 

Mr. Sherring says of some of the educated classes : " To be satisfied 
with calmly looking on and watching the current of events, 
implies a condition of meanness on the one hand, and incapacity, 
on the other, and therefore of total unfitness to be ranked a whit 
higher in the scale of civilization than their uneducated, supersti- 
tious, and caste-loving neighbours.'^ Even stronger language 

* New India, p. 142. 
I 
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tnay be used, for the ignorant have not had their advantages^ and 
are not guilty of insincerity. Still worse is the conduct of those 
described by Principal Wordsworth, whose learning is employed 
to '^ vindicate superstition and tyranny.'' 

It is gladly admitted that some of the noblest men in India 
are also to be found among the educated classes, but they are 
such a very small minority, that Principal Wordsworth singled out 
** the learned and venerable Dewan of ludore" as " fighting almost 
single-handed." 

The late Professor of Sanskrit in the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
in his Tagore Law Lectures , describes caste as 'Hho chief charac- 
teristic of Hinduism." (p. 44). Caste and Hinduism must fall 
together. Whatever may be the evils of caste, the masses believe 
that it has religious sanction, and must be observed at all cost. 
The Hon. M. G. Banade said in a letter to Mr. M. Malabari, 
" Only a religious revival can furnish sujficient moral strength to 
work out to the complex social problems which demand our atten- 
tion." The late Keshab Ohunder Sen said at Bombay in 1868: " Were 
I engaged in the work of reforming this country, I would not be 
busy in lopping off the branches, but I would strike at the fatal 
root of the tree of corruption, namely — Idolatry. Ninety-nine evils 
out of every hundred in Hindu society, are, in my opinion, attribu- 
table to idolatry and superstition." To these testimonies may be 
added that of Dr. Duff : — 

" What, then, can exorcise this Demon Spirit of caste ? Nothing — 
nothing — but the mighty power of the Spirit of God, quicken- 
ing, renewing and sanctifying the whole Hindu soul ! It is grace, 
and not argument — regeneration of nature, and not any im- 
proved policy of Government — in a word, the gospel, the ever- 
lasting gospel, and that alone, savingly brought home by the 
energy of Jehovah's Spirit, that can effectually root out and 
destroy the gigantic evil. And it is the same energy, inworking 
through the same gospel of grace and salvation, that can and will 
root out and destroy the other monster evil under which India still 
groans — Idolatry, with its grim satellite Superstition. 

'^ As ca^te and idolatry sprang up together from the same rank 
soil of old nature — growing with each other's growth, and strength- 
ening with each other's strength — luxuriating in mutual embrace 
and mysterious wedlock for untold ages — flinging abroad their 
arms, ' branching so broad and long' as to smite the whole land 
with the blight of their portentous shadow — ^both are destined to 
fall together. The same cause will inevitably prove the ruin of 
both. The same light of sound knowledge, human and divine, ac- 
companied by the grace of God's Spirit, will expose the utter folly 
and irrationality of idolatry and superstition, and, at one and the 
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same time, lay bare the cruelty and injustice of that strange, half- 
natural, half-artificial caste system which has done so much to 
uphold them. Then will the stupendous fabric of idolatry be seen 
falling down like Dagon before the Ai*k of the living Grod ; while 
the antisocial tyrannous dominion of caste will be resented, abhor- 
red, and trampled under foot with an indignation not lessened by 
the reflection that, over ages and generations without number, it 
hath already swayed undisturbed the sceptre of a ruthless despot- 
ism, which ground men down to the condition of irrationals, and 
strove to keep them there with the rigour of a merciless necessity/'* 

A religion whose "chief characteristic" is based on a blasphemous 
falsehood, will not always retain its hold. It will be seen to be the 
invention of priestcraft, and its books will no longer be considered 
as divine. The true Kalki Avatar will yet come, bringing in a 
reign of righteousness. He will loose the bands of wickedness, undo 
the heavy burdens, let the oppressed go free, and break every yoke. 

The wi"iter would conclude his remarks with Milton's noble 
prayer : — 

"Come forth, from Thy royal chambers, Prince of all the 
kings of the earth; put on the visible robes of Thy imperial 
majesty ; take up that unlimited sceptre which Thy Almighty 
Father hath bequeathed Thee ; for now the voice of Thy bride calls 
Thee, and all creatures sigh to be renewed !" 

^The Indian Behelliont pp. 357, 358. 
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Woman ! blest partner our joys and woes I — Sand. 

Blessing and blest wherever she goes. — Cotvper. 

Eager to hope, but not less firm to boar. — Byron. 

O born to smooth distress, and lighten care ; — Mrs. Barbatild. 

Profound as reason, and as justice dear ; — Savage. 

Yet suffering vice compels her tear. — Crahhe. 

Meekly to bear with wrong and cheer decay, — Mrs, llemans. 

And wipe the mourner's bitter tear away, — /. Ch'ahame. 

Woman ! woman ! thou art formed to bless ; — /. Bird. 

For woman is all truth and steadfastness.— C/tawcer. 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet, — Milton. 

Each softest, truest virtue there should meet. — Johnson. 

Women were made to give our eyes delight, — Young. 

So fond and true, so beautiful and bright. — Patterson. 

Ye watchful sprites that made e'en man your care,^-ir. Brown. 

You are not free because you're more than fair. — Etherege. 

Oh man ! how sublime — from Heaven his birth, — Bulwer. 

And you of man was made, man but of earth, — RoAidolph. 

Gay smiles to comfort ; April showers to move \—Faiiiell. 

The important business of your life is love i—Lyttleton. 

Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, vf'de— Montgomery. 

The loved and cherished idol of my life. — Prentice. 

There is something in their hearts which passes speech,— 67or?/. 

There is a charm no vulgar mind can reach : — W. Allison. 

A rosebud set with a little wilful thorn; — Tennyson. 

Still shall your charms my fondest themes adorn. — Hillhousc. 

Sacred by birth and built by hands divine, — Dryden. 

Pure and unspotted as th* ermine, — Davenant, 

Her worth, her warmth of heart let friendship say — Scott. 

All my fortunes at thy foot I'll lay. — ShaJcespere. 

Anon. 
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PREFACE. 



The following pages are intended priraarily for educated Indians 
who are seeking tlie social and moral elevation of tteir country ; 
and, secondarily, for Europeans and Americans interested in the 
same cause. 

It will be seen that they consist largely of extracts. Foreigners, 
as a rule, have no access to Hindu home life : Indians must 
furnish the evidence regarding its character, and they are mainly 
quoted in proof of any statements made. 

The compiler has followed the course of an advocate in pleading 
a case before a court of justice. He supports his arguments by 
references to such and such authorities. The continuity is thus 
broken ; but it will weigh more with the judge than a mere rhetori- 
cal appeal. 

An attempt has been made to assist educated Hindus in forming 
their own judgments by laying before them the opinions expressed 
by some of the most intelligent of their countrymen. 

References are given to the longer quotations. The following 
works, it will be seen, have chiefly furnished the materials : 

Child Widow, The. Sir W. W. Hunter. 

Daughters of India, The. E. J. Robinson. Nisbet. 

Domestic Manners and Customs of Hindus, Ishuree Das. 

Education in India, Review of Sir A. Croft. Calcutta. 

Hindu Family, Essays on the, B. Mullick. Newman. 

Hindu Life, Sketches of Devendra N. Das. Chapman and Hall. 

Hindus as they are, S. C. Bose. Newman. 

Indian Hpic Poetry. Sir Monier Williams. Williams and Newgate. 

Indian Evangelical Review. Traill, Calcutta. 

Indian Magazine. Kegan Paul, French & Co. 

Indo-Aryans. 2 Vols. Dr. Rajendralala Mitra. Newman, 

Infant Marriage and Enforced Widowhood. B. M. Malabari. 
Bombay. 
Do. Papers relating to, Sel. Record, Gov. India. 
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Influence of Christianity on Women, Dr. Kay, Calcutta, 1859. 

Madras Christian College Magazine. Stock. 

Manners and Customs of People of India, Dubois, Higginbotham. 

ManUy Ordinances of, By Burnell. Triibner. 

Metrical Translations from the Sanshrit, Dr. J. Mair, Triibner. 

Position of Women in India » D. E. Gimi. Bombay. 

Punjab Ladies* Missionary Conference Report, 1882. 

Review of Hindu Law and Custom, R. Bagunath Row, Higgin- 
botham. 

Sanskrit Texts, Dr. J. Muir, Triibner. 

Speeches on Hindu Marriage Customs. Calcutta. 

Tamil Wisdom, E. J. Robinson. Wesley an Con. Office. 

Widows, Marriage of Hindu. Iswara Chandra Vidjasagara. 
Sanskrit Press, Calcutta. 

Zenana Mission, Speech on. Sir Monier Williams, Seely. 

Indian Newspapers have also furnished many quotations. 
Madras, November, 1888. J. Murdoch. 
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THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 

AND 

WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR THEM. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Some years ago, female edaoatiou was the favourite iubjoot of 
essay sj it was discussed in every debating sooiety. The attention 
of educated Hindus is now largely transferred to politica, A sup- 
posed Golden Age is to be broughf back by means of representative 
institutions. 

There is also a change in another respect. Formerly ** domestic 
reform'^ was advocated. Now there is a spirit of false patriotism 
abroad, which extols everything Indian as excellenoe itselfj and 
condemns everything foreign as the opposite. 

The outlook would be discouraging were it not that there is a 
small band of enlightened men who are not satisfied with tba 
present state of things, and are making earnest efforts to bring 
about a change. While friendly to the gradual introduction of 
representative government, they consider that there are other 
reforms still more necessary for the well-being of the country. Ifc 
is a hopeful sign that The Hindu, the most influential Native journal 
in South India, should express sentiments like the following ;•-« 

^^ Supposing that we obtain to-morrow the full measure of 
liberty that we pray for, will that be enough to make the Indian/I 
morally as well as numerically a great nation ?*,,,, Certain 
political privileges will not alone bring about this grand consum* 
mation : there must be an earnest and steady work in the field 
of social as well as political reform. A radical change is necessstry 
in many of our customs and institutions, « . « , But there is on^ 
evil which is a standing hindrance to reforms of every kiod^ 
and if that is remedied the natural aptitudes of the nation will, 
receive an unchecked stimnlus towards devi^lopm/ent in M 
directions. We mean the present degraded condition of <mr 
women. We do not sympathize with those who exaggerate oaf 
social evils in order to impart importance to their own suggestions^ 
But it will be no patriotism bat £aoltsh and ruinous vanity to assert 
that women in India are now in that condition which enabl^es them 
in other coontrieB to exert Fast influence on tbe cbaivh^ttr iid Jiltf 
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of the nation as well as of the indiridnal. The hard and unreason- 
able marriage laws, their seclusion and their ignorance bave made 
them entirely unfit for the exercise of that elevating and chasten- 
ing privilege which is theirs by nature. The character of the 
nation is formed by its youths, and the character of the yonths 
is formed at home by their mothers. ... If our country too 
should produce its patriots, warriors and statesmen, our mothers 
should receive a different training and should be given a differ- 
ent lot, from what are deemed to be appropriate to them at 
present. The kitchen would cease to be their world, the priests 
should cease to be their moral preceptors ; cruel marriage laws 
should cease to rob them of their youth, and their minds should 
be opened by a high and liberal education. . . . Let all of us do our 
best to elevate their status by giving them a wider sphere of ex- 
perience, by making their lot less oppressive and more free, and by 
duly recognising their power in the formation of the character of 
the nation." 28th Sept. 1888. * 

The following pages are, to a large extent, an expansion of the 
foregoing editorial, entering into details, and offering suggestions 
under each head. Opinions will differ with regard to some points; 
but there are important changes which all intelligent men will deem 
to be necessary. 

As Europeans have few opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with Native home life, the quotations will, as far as possible, be 
made from Indian writers, well acquainted with the facts. 

The true "friends of India'' are not those who flatter her as 
perfect, and invent specious excuses for all her follies; but those 
who urge her onward in the path of reform. No human being is 
perfect, and it would be absurd to suppose that a nation of whom 
only one in 25 can read possesses that quality. 

Every encouragement should be given to those who are strug- 
gling against fearful odds for the elevation of their country. All 
should do what they can, even though it were only like the little 
squirrel in the Indian legend, bringing a handful of sand for 
llama's bridge. 

Main Aim of Paper — The great object is not to discuss legisla- 
tive changes, though these are important in their place ; but to 
urge the reader to adopt certain measures in his own family for 
which the sanction of Government is not required. There is a 
Chinese proverb that the way to cleanse a town is for every man to 
sweep before his own door. If every head of a family acted on 
this principle, the whole nation would soon be reformed. 

The Importance of Home. — The common idea is that the rich 
and great are happy : often the reverse is the case. An Afghan 
proverb says, that " the sleep of a king is on an ant-hill." Wealthy 
Zemindars who spend their time in idleness and debauchery, are, 
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ill many cases, miserable men, Happiuess depends far more upon 
the home than anything else, and it may be enjoyed by the poorest 
as well as by the richest. Burns, the Scottish poet, gives an 
exquisite picture of the domestic happiness of a poor labouring 
peasant. On his return home in the evening, his little children, 
with great noise and glee, come out to meet him ; his cottage 
is clean; he is welcomed by the smile of his wife; and with his 
infant prattling on his knee, he forgets all his cares and toil. 
Sir Monier Williams says : 

** There exists no word that I know of in any Indian language exactly 
equivalent to that grand old Saxon monosyllable * home ; ' that little 
word which is the key to our national greatness and prosperity. Certain- 
ly the word Zenana — meaning in Persian ' the place of women* — cannot 
pretend to stand for * home' any more than the Persian Mardana, * the 
place of men' can mean * home.* For home is not a mere collection of 
rooms, or even a mansion, however stately, where male relatives are 
aggregated on one side, and female on the other ; home is not a place 
where women merge their personal freedom and individuality in the 
personality of the men ; still less is home a place where husbands and 
wives do not work, talk, and eat together on terms of equality, or where 
daughters and child widows are kept in gross ignorance, and made to do 
the work of household drudges. Rather is it a hallowed place of rest 
and of trustful intercourse, where husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, male and female relatives and friends, gather together round the 
same hearth in loving confidence and mutual dependence, each and all 
working together like the differently-formed limbs of one body, for the 
general good and for the glory^of the great Creator who created them.'** 

Not long ago Dewan Bahadur R. Raghoonath Rao said mournfully 
at a public meeting in Madras, " We have now no homes,*' 

It is admitted that the seclusion of women applies only to certain 
classes, and that Hindu families enjoy some amount of happiness. 
All that is urged is that changes might be made which would lessen 
the misery of some members of the family, and greatly increase the 
happiness of others. 

The Position of Women a Test of Civilisation. — ^' When we are 
seeking,^^ says Gladstone, " to ascertain the measure of that con- 
ception which any given race has formed of our nature, there is, 
perhaps, no single test so effective as the position which it assigns to 
women. For, as the law of force is the law of the brute creation, 
so, in proportion as he is under the yoke of that law, does 
man approximate to the brute ; and in proportion, on the other 
hand, as he has escaped from its dominion, is he ascending 
into the higher sphere of being, and claiming relationship with 
Deity.'' 

Amongst savages, women do all the hard work ; men, when they 
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are not fighting or huntings are smoking, drinking^ or sleeping. 
The other extreme is in enlightened countries, where women are 
educated and treated with respect. The position of women in 
India, like the position of India in the scale of civilization, lies 
midway between these two extremes. 

An inquiry will now be made into tbe condition of Indian 
women, and the means which may be adopted for their improve- 
ment. 

WOMAN IN HINDU LITERATURE. 

Some account of this will help to explain tbe condition of women 
in past times, as well as to show the influences which have contri- 
buted to the present state of things. The field is of vast extent, 
much of it yet unexplored. Only a few extracts, believed to be 
typical, can be given. Hindu literature, however, bristles with 
contradictions, and possibly other passages might be quoted of a 
directly opposite character. 

The Vedas. — Dr. Muir, in his Sanskrit Texts, does not point out 
any hymns going into detail regarding the position of women : it 
can be inferred only from incidental references. He says, " There 
are in the hymns traces of the existence of polygamy, though it was 
no doubt the exception and monogamy the rule.^' A Kishi is 
mentioned who married all at once ten damsels. Polyandry seems 
also to have been known, though probably rare. The two Asvins 
had one wife. 

Dr. Muir quotes the words, " Happy is the female, who is hand- 
some ; she himself loves (or chooses) her friend among the people.^' 
He adds, " May we not infer from this passage that freedom of 
choice in the selection of their husbands was allowed, sometimes at 
least, to women in these times ?'* 

Weber sp-ys, *^ As regards love, its tender ideal element is not very 
conspicuous ; it rather bears throughout the stamp of an undisguised 
natural sensuality. Marriage is, however, held sacred; husband 
and wife are both rulers of the house (dampati), and approach the 
gods in united prayer.^^* 

Dr. Muir, referring to one of the hymn writers, says, ^' The general 
opinion of the poeVs contemporaries in regard to the female sex 
appears to be intimated in the following words put into the mouth 
of Indra viii. 33, 17. : Indras chid gha tad ahravit, strlydh asdsyam 
manah \ uto aha hratum raghum \ '^ Indra declared that the mind . 
of a woman was ungovernable and her temper fickle.^^t 

The Bamayana. — Sita is the finest creation of Hindu poetry. 

She is represented as a paragon of domestic virtue. Sir Monier 

«■ . . . ■ •^__>__^_> 
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Williams gives the following extracts from her pleadings to ac- 
company E-ama into banishment : 

A wife must share her husband's fate. My duty is to follow thee 

Where'er thou goest. Apart from thee, I would not dwell in heaven itself. 

Deserted by her lord, a wife is like a miserable corpse. 

Close as thy shadow would I cleave to thee in this life and hereafter. 

Thou art my king, my guide, my only refuge, my divinity. 

It is my fixed resolve to follow thee. If thou must wander forth 

Through thorny trackless forests, 1 wilLgo before thee, treading down 

The prickly brambles to make smooth thy path. Walking before thee, I 

Shall feel no weariness : the forest-thorns will seem like silken robes ; 

The bed of leaves a couch of down. To me the shelter of thy presence 

Is better far than stately palaces, and paradise itself. 

Protected by thy arm, gods, demons, men shall have no power to harm me. 

With thee I'll live contentedly on roots and fruits. Sweet or not sweet, 

If given by thy hand, they will to me be like the food of life. 

Koming with thee in desert wastes, a thousand years will be a day ; 

Dwelling wijih thee, e'en hell itself would be to me a heaven of bliss.* 

The Mahabharata. — Dr. Muir gives several translations from this 
work in praise of women. The foUowiDg are specimens : 

" The weary man whom toils oppress, 
When travelling through life's wilderness, 
Finds in his spouse a place of rest, 
And there abides, refreshed and blest.** 

** Although witli children bright it teems, 
And full of light and gladness seems, 
A man's abode, without a wife. 
Is empty, lacks its real life. 
The housewife makes the house; bereft 
Of her, a gloomy waste 'tis left." 

' . " Thou sayest right ; — for all the ills of life 
No cure exists, my fair one, like a wife." 

The following extract, though giving women credit for great 
cleverness, is otherwise far from laudatory : 

*' Deep steeped in Macchiavellian wiles. 
With those that smile a woman smiles. 
With those that weep dissolves in tears, 
The sad with words of comfort cheers. 
By loving tones the hostile gains. 
And thus firm hold on men attains,— 
Her action suiting well to all 
Th* occasions that can e*er befall. 
As words of truth she praises lies. 
As arrant falsehood truth decries. 
And, mistress of deceptive sleight, 
Treats right as wrong, and wrong as right. 
*"""'"' ' III III I .— ^^■^— — III t, ■ 

* Indian Epic Poetry, p. 13. 
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All powers which wizard demons old. 
Of whom snch wood rocs tales are told, 
Displajed the gods themselves to cheat, 
To blind, elade, and so defeat, — 
Such fascinating powers we find 
In artful women ail combined. 
So skilfully they men deceive, 
{50 well their viewlt^ss nets can weave. 
That few whom once these syrens clasp, 
Can soon escape their magic grasp- 
Yet, once their earlier araour cooled. 
They jilt the men they've thus befooled; 
And fickly newer objects seek 
To suit their changing passion's freak. 
Such charmers well to guide and guard, 
For men must prove a task too hard."* 

Dr. Muir says, "The Svayainvara, or selection of their own 
husbands by king's daughters, appears, from the Mahabharata, to 
have been a common practice in later times.^' 

The women also were not secluded as they are now. Dr. 
Bajendralala Mitra, in his Indo-Anjaiis, gives an account of au 
'^ Indian Picuic," taken from the Harivansa Parva: 

" It depicts a state of society so entirely differeut from what we are 
familiar with in the present day, or in the later Sanskrit literature, that 
one is almost tempted to imagine that the people who took parts in it 
were some sea-kings of Norway, or Teuton knights carousing after a fight j 
and not Hindus ; and yet, if the Sastras are to be believed they were the 
Hindus of Hindus. The two most prominent characters among them being 
no less than incarnations of the Divinity, and another a holy sage, who 
had adjured the world for constant communication with his Maker, and 
whose law-treatise {Narada Sauhita) still governs the conscience of the 
people. 

" The scene of the Picnic was Pindaraka, a watering place on the west 
coast of Guzarat, near Dvarka. It is described as a tirtha or sacred pool, 
and the trip to it is called tirtha-yatra, or a pilgrimage to a holy place. 
The party headed by Baladeva, Krishna, and Arjuna, issued forth with 
their families and thousands of courtezans ; spent the day in bathing, 
feasting, drinking, singing, and dancing ; and returned home without 
performing any of the numerous rites and ceremonies which pilgrims are 
bound by the Sastras to attend to at sacred places." 

Family women and prostitutes freely joined the men in their 
bacchanalian orgies, and the poet who records their deeds, seems to take 
delight in pointing how some tottered, and others fell, and others became 
reckless.* 't 

Woman in Mann's Code. — This contains the fullest details re- 



# Metrical Trandatimia from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 133-139. 
t IndO'Arya7i8f Vol. I. pp. 424, 425. 
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garding the position of women in ancient times. Some extracts 
are given below : 

Women to he Honoured : 55. Women are to be honoured and adorned 
by fathers and brothers, by husbands, as also by brothers-in-law who 
desire much prosperity. 

56. Where women are honoured, there the gods rejoice ; bat whore 
they are not honoured, there all rights are fruitless. 

67. Where women grieve, that family quickly perishes ; bat where 
they do not grieve, that (family) ever prospers. 

58. Houses which women, not honoured, curse, those, as if blighted 
by magic, perish utterly. 

59. Therefore they are ever to be honoured at ceremonies and 
festivals, with ornaments, clothes, and food, by men who desire wealth." 
Book III. 

Evil Qualities of Women. " The bed, the seat, adornment, desire, 
wrath, deceitfulness, proneness to injure and bad morals, Mann (the 
Creator) ordained for women. IX. 17. 

The first three imply love of sleep, laziness, and vanity. 

Women always to be under Control. — Day and night should women 
be kept by the male members of the family in a state of dependence. 
In pursuits to which they are too devoted they should be restrained under 
the husband's power. 

The father guards them in childhood, the husband guards them in 
youth, in old age the sons guard them. A woman ought not to be in a 
state of independence. IX. 2, 3. 

A Htishand should not eat xoith his wife. — One should not eat with 
(his) wife, nor look at her eating, sneezing, yawning, or sitting at her 
ease. IV. 43. 

How a Wife may be Punished. — A wife, son, slave, pupil, and own 
brother should, when they have committed faults, be beaten with a cord 
or a bamboo cane. 

But on the back of the body (only), never on a noble part : if one 
should smite them on any other part than that, he would incur the sin 
of a thief. VIII. 299, 300. 

At a meeting in Calcutta on ^' Hindu Marriage Customs/* a 
speaker quoted Mann as laying down the rule, " Strike not, even 
with a blossom, a wife guilty of a hundred faults.'' No reference 
was given. If there is such a passage, it is in direct contradiction 
to the above. 

The Husband like the Wife's Ood. — Though of bad conduct or debauch- 
ed, or even devoid of (good) qualities, a husband must always be 
served like a god by a good wife. IX. 154. 

No Religious Duties for Women. — For women there is no separate 
sacrifice, nor vow, nor even fast ; if a woman obeys her husband, by 
that she is exalted in heaven. 

The good wife of a husband, be he living or dead, (if^ she desire the 
world (where her) husband (is), must never do any thing disagreeable 
(to him). V. 155, 156. 
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No religious ceromoDj for women should he (accompanied) by mantrat 
(excepb marriage), — with these words the rule of right is fixed ; for 
women being weak creatures, and liavinir no (sliare in the) mantras^ 
are falsehood itself. So stands the law. IX. 18. 

It is the duty of wom^, however, to tend the sacred fire. 

Otber quotations will be made from Manu with regard to mar- 
riage and widowhood. 

Skanda Parana : 

" Let a wife who wishes to perform sacred oblations, wash the feet 
of her lord, and drink the water ; for a husband is to a wife greater than 
Siva or Vishnu. The husband is her god, her priest, and religion ; 
wherefore abandoning everything else, she ought chiefly to worship her 
husband." IV. 35. 

Hindu Tales. — Professor Wilson says : 

" The greater number of them turn upon the wickedness of women, 
the luxury, profligacy, treachery, the craft of the female sex. These 
attributes no doubt originate in the feelings which have pervaded the 
East unfavourable to the dignity of the female character; but we are 
not to mistake the language of satire or the licentiousness of wit for 
truth, or to suppose that the pictures which are thus given of the deprav- 
ity of women owe not much of their colouring to the malignity of men."* 

Boolcs of Morals. — The following are a few extracts : 

Hitopadesa. If there is no place, if there is no opportunity, if there is 
no man to solicit, Narada, does the chastity of woman appear, p. 122. 

Neither shame, nor decorum, nor honesty, nor timidity, the want of 
a suitor is the sole cause of the chastity of woman.*' p. 121. 

The appetite of woman is said to be twofold, their intellect fourfold, 
their craftiness sixfold, and their desire eightfold, p. llT.f 

Niti Sinthamanl : One may trust deadly poison, a river, a hurricane, 
the beautiful large and fierce elephant, the tiger come for prey, the 
angel of. death, a thief, a savage, a murderer; but if one trust a woman, 
without doubt he must wander about the streets a beggar. 

Nitineri : Though her husband be of surpassing beauty, youthful, 
powerful in song, of an aspect to ravish the eyes of maidens, and uniting 
truth with courtesy in his pleasing address ; the heart of woman will still 
be fixed on others. 82. 

Cural : This is said to be the work of a Jain. It is considered the 
standard treatise on morals in the Tamil country. The chapter on 
*' The Worth of a Helpmeet'^ is thus versified by Robinson :— • 

Her husband's means her law of life, 
Who fits the house, — she is the wife. 
The greatness of the married state 
The wife is, or it is not great. 
What is there not, when sh's complete ? 
What is there, when she is not meet ? 
On what may more esteem be placed 

* Works, Vol. IV., p. 114. f Johnson's Translation. 
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Than faithful woman firmly ohaate P 

Instead of God, who worship pays 

Her sponso, says ** Riain,*' and heaven obeys. 

True wives unwearied shrink from blame, 

Their husbands cherish, and their fame. 

Of what avail are prisons barr'd P 

Their chastity is women's ^uard 

If women wifely bliss obtain. 

Great joy where dwell the gods they gain. 

With ill-famed wives, whom men deride, — 

Not theirs the lion-step of pride. 

With jewels of good children dress'd, 

Whose wives are blameless, — they are blesa'd.* 

Auveiyar, the Tamil poetess, says in the Attisudi^ " Do not listen 
to the words of woman. '' Hearing some lords of creation reviling 
the character of the ladies, she turned upon them with the iin' 
promptu : — 

All women are good if let alone, — 

They are spoilt by those who rule them ; 

And by men might a little sense be shown, 
But the women so befool them.f 

PRESENT EXCELLENCIES AND DEFECTS OF 

INDIAN WOMEN. 

A teacher in instructing his pupils mentions their good points 
by way of encouragement ; but he directs their attention mainly 
to those of a contrary character, dwelling upon them that they 
may be corrected. The same course must be followed in seeking 
the improvement of adults. It is to be remembered that the follow^ 
ing remarks refer to Hindu women as a class. There are educated 
Indian ladies to whom the bad points by no means apply. 

ExcBLLENCiBs. — Amoug them the following may be mentioned ; 

Faithfulness. — Widows are placed under peculiar circum- 
stances of temptation, and there are conflicting opinions with 
regard to their chastity. Among the married women there are, of 
course, some who go astray; but, in general, Hindu women are 
faithful to their husbands. There are exceptions, ag the Nair 
women of Travancore, who are notoriously the opposite. Ou the 
part of the men there is much greater laxity. 

Devotioji to their Biuibande. — The language of Sita, already 
quoted, expresses in some measure the feelings of a Hindu wife. 
As a rule, she thinks lastly of herself. 

Affection for their Children. — This is perhaps the most promiaeat 
feature of their character. By day, by night they are upon tliai] 

* Tamil Wigdmn, pp. 37, 38. f TamU Wuidofn, p. 02. 
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mind. It is their good which is the main object of their maltiplied 
observances, fastings and penances. No labour is too severe^ no 
sacrifice too great on their acconnt. 

Attention to Honsehold Duties. — Women of the upper classes 
are, some of them, great idlers ; but, on the whole, Indian women 
are industrious. 

Sympathy for the Poor and Distressed. — Some Hind a women 
will never cook for the family without laying, aside a handful of 
grain to be given in charity. A beggar at the door uuist first be 
relieved before a woman can take her own meal. 

It must be confessed, however, that much of this charity is 
misdirected, going to encoui*age idleness and vice. 

Modesty. — In certain respects this is a marked feature, although 
it is conjoined with much of an opposite character as will hereafter 
be shown. 

Freedom from Crime — Sir W. W. Hunter says : " The proportion 
of female criminals to male criminals, or of female prisoners to 
male prisoners is a mere fraction in India to the proportion in Eng- 
land. Female drunkenness and the evils which attend upon female 
drunkenness are unknown in India." 

Sir William adds : " But these safeguards also act as restric- 
tions ; and the questions have arisen whether Indian women do not 
purchase their safety at too high a price, and whether security is 
not now compatible with a larger measure of freedom. '^ 

Dbpects. — These will be noticed more in detail, to aid in their 
correction. 

Ignorance. — This lies at the root of most of their failings. Were 
it removed, many of them would disappear. It afEects the condi- 
tion of the whole country in vital respects. The reasons alleged 
for maintaining the present state of things, will be noticed under 
Female Education. 

Absorption with Trifles. — Pandit Sivanath Sastri says : 

** Mark also the pettinesses, the littlenesses, and the mean jealousies to 
which our women are subject, owing to their ignorance and seclusion. 
Their mental vision seldom extends much bejond the limits of their 
individual domestic concerns. They live and grow in total forgetful- 
ness of those large interests of humanity, a just comprehension of which 
alone entitles one to the dignity of manhood, and is the surest antidote 
to every form of meanness. The mean jealousies of our women have 
ruined the peace of many a household, have made enemies of brothers, 
and have caused in many cases the disruption of once united and happy 
families.''* 

A Passion for Jewels. — Mr. S. 0. Bose, referring tolndian women, 
says, "The chief passion of their life is for the acquisition of 
ornaments.'^ When they meet, they compare jewels, giving rise to 

* Indian Magazine, 1882, p. 312. 
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much jealousy and ill-feeling. A wife complains that she has not 
so many jewels as her sister who is married to a richer husband^ 
and the poor man is so pestered^ that, for the sake of peace^ he 
spends on useless trinkets the money that he could otherwise 
employ with great advantage. 

Upwards of 200 crores of rupees is sunk in jewels. At 12 per 
cent, interest this would yield 24 crores a year — as much as the 
entire land tax. The craving for jewels is oue of the chief causes 
of Indian poverty. 

A Roman lady was once asked by another to show her jewels. 
Pointing to her two bright, well-educated boys, she said, " These are 
my jewels." 

False Modesty. — ^While it is admitted that there is a good deal of 
true modesty among the women, there is also much that is spurious. 
** In their estimation a woman who has not seen the face of any 
other man than her husband, H such a thing be possible, is a 
prodigy of virtue." Yet many women, who are so careful about 
veiling their faces, do not scruple to use among themselves the 
most filthy language. It is impossible to explain the vile expressions 
which a mother will sometimes use towards her daughter. 

Scolding Propensities. — Indian women are perhaps unrivalled in 
their powers for scolding. Buyers says, "I have often seen a 
woman continue to pour forth volley after volley of abuse on her 
husband for five or six hours, without, apparently, ever stopping 
to take breath, or being at a loss either for matter or for words. 
Nothing could equal her volubility, except it were his matchless 
power of endurance.'^ Women of the lower orders often make 
the whole neighbourhood ring with their loud, virulent and obscene 
railings. Mr. MulHck says, "Nothing is so disgusting in females 
as their scolding propensities. To arrest this evil the Hindu sages 
have prescribed a ritual called the Madhu Sankranti. Its essence 
consists in the bestowal of small brass cups, filled with honey, to 
Brahman s and priests. The young females hope that this act of 
charity would make them honey-tongued.'^ 

There is, of course, more or less foul language among women in 
all countries. In England it is called Billingsgate, from a fish- 
market in London of this name, notorious for its ribaldry. 

The scolding of Hindu women is not confined to their husbands. 
Much more frequently it is exerted among themselves. For some 
trifling cause, they give way to the yilest abuse. 

Inability to Train their Children properly. — The formation of 
the children's character rests mainly with the mother. ^^ As the 
twig is bent, the tree inclines," or, as a Tamil proverb puts it, " As 
is the thread, such is the cloth ; as is the mother, such is the child.'* 
Instruction in after-life often fails to counteract the evil of early- 
acquired bad habits. 
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An English poet says : 

" Children are what their mothers are. 
No fondest father's wisest care 
Can fashion so the infant heart, 
As these creative beams that dart, 
With all their hopes and fears, upon 
The cituile of a sleeping son." 

lu moral training, truthfulness should have the first place. An 
Indian lady writes : 

*' There is nothing that shakes the child\s confidence in the mother so 
much as any attempt at deception or concealment on her part. How 
many of oar foolish mothers, in oi*der to keep the child qniet, will inveut 
a story, will tell a falsehood ! which, however, the child soon finds 
out, and what is the consequence H The child mistrnnts its mother, 
learns to disbelieve her, and will often bluntly conti-adict her, saying au 
abrupt 'No' to her statements; whilst the silly mother, not knowing 
what harm she has done to her child, will turn round laughing to the 
other women, and say how clever and knowing her child is." 

Mr. SubhaRau gives the following illustration : 

" At the time when the child is first learning the meaning of ' right ' 
and ' wrong,* she is indiscriminate in shewing her approvals and dis- 
approvals. If she is pleased, she smiles and pets the child, although it 
may have stolen some thing at the time. If she is angry, she thrashes 
the child for the very act, perhaps, at which she before smiled. She 
does not understand the importance of having complete control over her 
temper, of shewing her approval whenever the child does what is right, 
and her disapproval whenever it does what is wrong.*'* 

A Hindu mother screens the faults of her children, and keeps her 
husband in ignorance of them. Sometimes, for this purpose, she 
teaches her son to tell an untruth or commit au act of fraud. She 
stands in the way of the children being punished for their faults. 

The Indian lady, already quoted, mentions other objectionable 
practices : 

** One is that of frightening little children. Here again there is false- 
hood brought in. How many devils are summoned up ! What forms are 
given them ! and what grisly monsters are made to lie in the dark all 
night ready to swallow or harm the poor innocent little one ! All this 
a Hindu child alone knows and can tell. Fear, a kind of dread of the 
unknown and unseen, takes possession of the child. Imagination is 
stirred. Hideous, uncouth figures, in the shape of different gods and 
devils, rise before the child*s mind ; and the child becomes ever ready to 
listen to and believe all the idle stories of every old dame. Thus the mind 
early leans on the side of superstition, and timidity and cowardice are 
the results. And again, what can be said of the indulging, spoiling 
Lafchmi Animal^ whose sole idea of ruling her children is by servile com- 
pliance with their demands ? Or of Shesh Amrtial, who alternately keeps 

• The Christian Oollege Magazine, Vol. TI. p. 525. 
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petting, coaxing, or punishing the child, whichever she is most inclined 
to ?"* 

The use of obscene language has already been noticed. It is 
frightfully common in India. Native PubU<i Opinion says : 

** We have not the consolation of flattering ourselves with the idea, 
that it is only the lowest classes of Hindus* the offscouriiig of society, 
that indulge in thishahit, hut we find that even men of it3Fpectability and 
of admitted worth, many times cross the bounds of decent speech, and 
launch into the most obscene invectives, that even Billingsgate would 
blush to hear." 

Children are very ready to pick up any terms of abuse they hear, 
but in India they are sometimes oven taught them. Natii^e Public 
Opinion says : 

'*]t is with the greatest pain that wu have witnusscd some fond rela* 
tive unhlushiugly teach the prattling child to commence its innocent 
prattle with obscene words as if those unoonnoiouH poiHoners ai*e impatient 
to inculcate their vices to children, as if they are in a hurry to see their 
sins perp6tu8-ted in the rising generation as early as possible. The 
urchin instigated by the guardians of its life and honour, to try the 
experiment of abusing some brother or sister, in whoso faces he finds 
he causes a pleasurable smile, is enoouraged to continue the same ) and 
as he grows older and older, he brings in, to the already ac(]uired stock 
of obscene expressions, what he can produce from his vitiated mind, 
or culls brighter gems of the same from others he oomes in contact with." 
23rd October, 1873. 

Mr. Mullick says that the grandmother makert her grandson 
" learn a whole vocabulary of epithets and phrases of questionablo 
decency, and when he applies them to his parents in a half articu- 
late and half lisping manner^ she is mightily glad. Should the 
young parents attempt to check these infantine improprieties; she 
is sorely annoyed ."t 

A good mother can train her children to obedience without 
resorting to false fears, and she instils into their minds the grf^ai 
moral truths which should be their guide through life. Mr. Mollick, 
referring to Hindu children, says, ** It takes them years to rid 
themselves of the ideas put into their head in infancy; but eren 
here the demolition is not thorough. Weakness, cowardice, timidity, 
and apathy, are not completely eradicated, and some of their best 
faculties remain undeveloped/^ J 

Xdttle Moral Iafln«ne« or«r tlMir Mn»ymtk(kitr—The Bind/ii has 
the following remarks on this point : 

" In no sense can she be a friend to her hnsband. She is illiterate, 
and her experience of men and things and her ability to advise her 
husband in matters not ccmn^rted with domestic life, are absolntely nil. 

« The Indian, Magaainej 1885, pp. l», 17. f Tk^ Uvndn r»mU^g p. 41^, 
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Nor does she possess coarage enoagh as her sisters of those days possessed 
to remonstrate against the wrongs of her hnsband or against bis evil 
ways. ' What Hinda women in these days, will command the wisdom and 
boldness to address her husband in times of difficolty with which 
Sakiintala addressed King Dushyanta when he declined to recognize her 
and her son P When he refused to listen to her prayers, she appealed as 
the highest authority to the voice of conscience in the following words : 
' If you think I am alone you do not know that wise man within your 
heart. He knows of your evil deed — in his sight you commit sin. A 
man who has committed sin maj think that no one knows it. The gods 
know it, and the old man within.' This is not the language of a woman 
of the modern Hindu type, ignorant, timid, and fickle. Married before 
she acquired the age of discrimination to a boy of whose character and 
conduct nothing could be known, she is a stranger to all virtues of youth 
as to the benefits of liberal education ; knows no period of life between 
girlhood and womanhood, and is a premature victim to family cares 
and to the vagaries of her husband. She can neither resist adversity 
with courage and dignity, nor remonstrate with effect against ill-treat- 
ment. In no sense is she a friend to her husband, much less can she help 
him in crossing the ocean of worldly life, nor lead him to heaven." July 
4th, 1888. 

The highest service a wife can render to a husband is to stimulate 
him to a course of noble conduct ; but here the failure is complete. 
Snperstitions Beliefs. — According to Manu and the Mahabharata, 
a wife's husband is her god, and she has nothing to do with 
religion. Dr. Muir gives the following sentiment as found in 
both the Itihasas : 

" That wife to bliss celestial soars, 
Whose loving care her lord delights. 
Although she shuns all holy rites. 
And never any god adores."* 

An ^^ Eminent Indian Gentleman/' at a meeting held in Calcutta 
on '* Hindu Marriage Customs," said, " The ladies of our family 
also come to learn and believe from their infancy that their husbands 
are the only beings on this earth whom they should look up to for 
their worldly comfort, whom they should worship as their God, and 
that their only bounden duty is to serve their husbands.^f 

Such is the theory, but practice is very different. In their way, 
Hindu women are the most religions creatures in the world; they 
are a bundle of superstitions. They frighten their children by 
imaginary hobgoblins ; they suffer themselves in turn from super- 
stitious fears. Every phase of life — childhood, puberty, pregnancy, 
maturity, widowhood, has its share of ceremonies. They are 
devotedly attached to their husbands, and especially to their 
children. They will go to any expense and suffer any inconve- 
nience and trouble for their sake. 



# Metrical Translations, p. 137, ' t Speeches^ p. 64. 
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On what do they rely for the health of their children ? Chiefly on 
superstitious observances. A Bengali child was called by his 
mother Tinkori (three cowries). She did this with the idea that 
Yama, the god of deaths would not care for paltry things such as 
three shells; but, to gratify his hanger after human lives, would 
direct his attention to those who bear grand names. 

A Hindu woman will not name her husband, she will not eat in 
his presence, she will not learn to read, under the idea that it 
would hasten his death. 

When children are very sick, Hindu mothers believe that it is 
caused by the displeasure of some god or goddess or by the in- 
fluence of some evil spirit. They will use medicines as far as they 
and their physicians know : but they trust largely to charms, to 
offerings, and vows. Sometimes a mother will vow to eat with her 
left hand till her child recovers; sometimes she will promise a 
goat to a goddess if she will effect a cure. Dr. Eajendralala Mitra 
says there is scarcely a respectable house in all Bengal the 
mistress of which has not at one time or other offered some of her 
blood to Kali in performance of a vow when a child was danger- 
ously ill. 

Priests frequently work upon the credulity of the women, and the 
latter are always ready to believe any story that the former may 
think it profitable to invent. Women are quite enthusiastic on this 
point, and though they are very obedient to their husbands in other 
respects, yet in this matter husbands are quite unable to control 
them. 

This religion is practised, not with the hope of a future reward, 
but, with an expectation of good in this world. Hindu women, 
through their ignorance, are among the most fearful creatures on 
the face of the earth, and a great part of their religion proceeds 
from fear. 

Every educated man knows the worthlessness of charms and 
ceremonies for the prevention or cure of disease. A Hindu mother 
is afraid to have her child vaccinated, lest it should provoke the 
anger of Devi by interfering with her "sport.^^ The surest course 
to avert sickness is to attend to the laws of health, but of these she 
is totally ignorant. 

Hindu children imbibe most degrading ideas of religion. They 
se,e their mothers bow down to an object that can neither see nor 
hear, and from their earliest years they are taught to follow their 
example. There is an Indian proverb, ^' As is the God so is the 
worshipper." Persons who worship senseless objects are apt to 
become like them. 

Hindu children, instead of being taught to look up to God as 
their loving father in heaven always watching over them, and 
whose ear is ever open to their cry, imbibe tbe^HH|^t polytheism 
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and idolatry ; while their religion is one mainly of fear and empty 
ceremony. 

" The great majority of the inhabitants of India/' says Sir Monier 
Williams, "from the cradle to the burniug ground, are haunted 
and oppressed by a perpetual dread of demons. They are firmly 
convinced that evil spirits of all kinds, from maliprnant fiends to 
merely mischievous imps and elves, are ever on the watch to harm, 
harass, and torment them, to cause plague, sickness, famine and 
disaster, to impede, injure, and mar every good work.*' This 
demonophobia was learned from their ignorant mothers. 

The Excellencies and Defects of Indian women have thus been 
briefly reviewed. 

The Cause of Female Degradation and its Consequbncbs. 

Male Selfishness. — As is often the case, the strong have tyran- 
nised over the weak. The treatment of Hindu women is well 
expressed by Mr. D. E. Gimi : 

*' We have not only enslaved them, but also impressed on them that it 
is derogatory to their true dignity to seek freedom. We have imposed 
our own opinions — selfish and interested — of their real dignity on them 
to such Rn extent that most of them believe that it really, unsexes 
them to be any thing else but creatures * of sufferance.' From 
the remotest times we have been systematically teaching the sex 
that tliey are most virtuous when they surrender all their rights, make 
no claims, and in every way submit themselves to the views and wishes, 
expressed and unexpressed, of their lord and master. In all ages and 
climes, the soft pliant nature of women has been imposed on and abused. 
Man has moulded. this nature for his own selfish pui-poses. Among other 
things, he lias made her so wanting in self-reliance thiat she cheerfully, 
even gladly, accepts the position assigned to her, and not only asks no 
more than what the husband gives or wishes to give her, but considers it 
a sin to breathe a wish for more.** 

The most cruel invention of Brahmanism was to give a Hindu 
widow the idea that she would become pre-eminently virtuous 
{Sati), by being burnt alive with the dead body of her husband. 

The most blasphemous claim of the men is to be treated as the 
god of the women. It is true that they have not succeeded; but 
their guilt is all the same. 

Manu, indeed, gives directions for the kind treatment of women j 
but even here male selfi.shuess is apparent : 

" Women are to be honoured and adorned by fathers and brothers, by 
husbands, or also by brothers-in-law who desire much prosperity.*' 

" Houses which women, not honoured, curse, those, as if blighted hy 
magic, perish utterly." 

** Therefore they are ever to be honoured at ceremonies and festivalR, 
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with ornaments, clothes, And foocl, bj men who desire tDsalth,*' III. 
56, 5«, 59. 

** When women (are fonnd) blest because of offspring^ worthy of honour, 
(tme) lamps in the house, then there is not the slightest distinction in 
the homes (of men) between (them) and Happiness." TX. 26. 

Dr. Burnell remarks on the last quotation : *^ The lofty sentiment 
is however restricted by the clause * because of offspring,' which is 
the sole reason from the standpoint of the law book why women 
deserve honour.'^ The quotations from Book III. bring forward 
a still lower motive — the ^^ desire of wealth.*' 

Degradation of Hindn Men. — The well-known lines of Tennyson 
express the truth : 

'* The woman's cause is man's ; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free." 

Men in India have sought to degrade women, but they have been 
dragged down to their level. There is a false idea among some 
Europeans that women in India are like slaves to their husbands ; 
but often it is the very reverse. A Native Paper says that the 
educated Hindu who roars like a lion at a public meeting, is the 
meekest of meek little jackals in the presence of his women-folk at 
home. Another Native paper says, that " The educated Native is 
nowhere so miserable and crestfallen, as in his home, and by none 
is he so much embarrassed as by his female relations. His private 
life may be said to be at antipodes with his public career. A 
Demosthenes at Debating Societies, whose words tell as peals of 
thunder, a Luther in his public protestations against prevailing 
corruptions, a thorough-pfoing Cockney in ideas and tastes, he is 
but a timid crouching Hindu in his home, yielding unquestioning 
submission to the requisitions of a superstitious family. 

Hindus are ^^ hereditary bondsmen.*^ They are the victims of 
a far more rigorous despotism than the worst form of European 
tyranny. The despot, says Sir Monier Williams, " is not a man, 
but a woman, and sometimes an old woman-^and not seldom a 
very old woman. This home despotism not unfrequently centres 
in some grandmother or great-gi^andmother ; or, if she does not 
rule openly, she is the secret wire-puller. She gives the impulse to 
the whole machinery, to the wheel within wheel of the household 
machine, swaying it in one direction or the other, accordin^^ to her 
own peculiar bias of character; and that bias, too often, alas ! sets 
in the wrong direction.^'* 

Mr. M. Bangachari says : 

" As affairs now stand in onr society, everybody knows perfectly well 
the influence of our grandmothers in checking all reform and in scrupu- 
lously preserving all absurd and ridiculously stupid superstitions. In 

* Address, pp. &2, 53. 
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battles between wisdom and pi*ejudice, between knowledge and 
ignorance, the Hindu grandmother often proves saccessfnl ; and so 
tenacioas is she that she can be conquered only by death.*'* 

The educated Hindu squanders money in ways which he knows 
to be idiotic, he joins in idolatrous ceremonies in which he 
thoroughly disbelieves, simply because he is under the sway of 
ignorant women. The grandmother is the true Kaisor»i-Hind or 
Empress of India. 

Satisfaction with the Present State of Things. 

At the meeting of " Eminent Indian Gentlemen'' held in Calcutta 
on ** Hindu Marriage Customs " one speaker, an M. A., said : " In 
fact the conjugal bliss in a Hindu family is as perfect as possible. 
Of course, under this head, I do not mean those men who have been, 
reformed and remodelled by the English education. I mean only 
those who are not brought up in English education. "t 

Another speaker said, that Englishmen, from their ignorance, 
'^do not at all know the peace, the purity, the happiness that reign 
in our society, and hence they grieve and are surprised. If they 
had enjoyed but for twenty-four hours the sight of the pleasant 
flowers and lilies that adorn our society, they would never have 
tried to pluck them, and bring in filth and mud in their place.^J 

The greatest savages, like some ^^ Eminent Indian Gentlemen," 
are quite contented with their present condition. This, however, is 
one of its worst features. Sir Stuart Bayley, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, referred to "that fatal feeling of contentment 
with the existing order of things in Hindu society which is the worst 
foe of progress.^' The Hindu puts it some more strongly : '* The con- 
tentment of our people is the result of moral death during centnries." 

Hindu women also, as a class, think that they have nothing to 
complain of, and they are perfectly satisfied. The iron has entered 
their soul. The depth of their degradation is that they do not 
know that they are degraded. Like prisoners long confined in a 
jail, they have no desire for freedom. 

The fact is that most so-called educated Hindus are not educated 
in the true and full sense of the word ; they have looked to education 
simply as a means of temporal advancement, and have therefore 
crammed to pass certain examinations. Mr. H. J. S. Cotton truly 
says in New India: *' Collegiate impressions are at present like 
a tinselled outdoor decoration discarded by their possessor as a 
superfluity in private.'* A recent writer in the Calcutta Revieic 
says : " The student is a Hindu to the very innermost fibre, and the 
knowledge he has crammed is merely an instrument of trade, and 
does not affect his character more than the colour of his clothes.'* 

• The Christian College Magazine, Vol., IV., p. 923. f Speeches, p. 43. J I bw/, p. 80. 
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Friends of Progress. — It is satisfactory that there are some who 
do not share the views of the " Eminent Indian Gentlemen'^ whose 
opinions have been quoted. Even the Chairman of the meeting, 
the learned Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, in bringing the proceedings 
to a close, said : — 

" I have another remark to make about the speeches. They produced 
in me a sense of intense conservatism — an excessive amount of Toryism, 
unrelieved by any dissenfc. Every thing we have is good, and nothing 
should be done to disturb the status quo. This consensus of opinion 
is doubtless gratifying to me as a Hindu ; but it is not in accord with the 
supreme law of nature. There is nothing in status quo in the universe. 
Change is the order of existence. The powers of nature are irresistible; 
they will bring on change as time flows on, and we must, will we or nil we, 
yield, and accommodate ourselves to our circumstances and surroundings. 
Our ancestors have done so all along, and we must do so likewise"* 

Some of the means of progress will now be considered. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 

This lies at the root of all improvement. Its value, however, 
depends upon its quality, and the manner in which it is employed: 
it may be worse than useless. 

A Modern Idea. — Hindu literature mentions a few cases of 
educated women. Mr. P. Chentsal Row, of Madras says, ** The 
names of Gargi and Savitri are well known for their learning, the 
writings of Avvayar, Kalyanadevi, and MoUi are still extant and 
admired." Two works on mathematics and logic are popularly 
ascribed to Lilavati. Yagnavalkya is said to have unfolded to his 
wife tiie mysteries of philosophy. Instances of another kind are 
also recorded. Durgavati led her army against Asuf Khan ; Chand 
Sultana nobly defended Ahtnadnagar; Tulsi Bai, the favourite 
wife of Jeswant Rao, headed the Mahratta horse on her elephant. 
As it would b'e wrong to infer from the latter that Hindu women 
generally fought as soldier.-*, so it is illogical to suppose that female 
education was general at any period in the history of India. Rama- 
bai, the Sanskrit scholar of the present day, is an example. In 
like manner, learned men in former times occasionally taught their 
wives and daughters, 

Mann's Code forbids women, like the Sudras, to be taught the 
law or religious observances. The Bhagavat says ; *' The Yedas 
are not even to be heard either by the servile class, women, or de- 
graded Brahmans." The late Dr. K. M. Banerjea says : " As pro- 
nunciation, grammar, versification, arithmetic, &c., were included 
in the number of the Vedangas, an almost insuperable harrier 
may be said to have been opposed to the education of Sudras and 
women.'' 



• Speeches, pp. 85 86, 
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The only cIomos who seem to have been tai^ht tn read are the 
dancing girls attached to the temples in South India, and soma 
Vaishnava female devotees in Bengal. The Report of the Edaca- 
tion Gommiesiou says : " The idea of giving girls a acfaool educa- 
tion, as a necessary part of their training for life, did not originate 
in India till quite within oar own days." [p. 522). 

The first girl's schools in India were opened by Christian Mis- 
sionaries, and it ia they who initiated the movement io every pro- 
vince of the country. 

Gsneral Statistics of Female Ednoatioii. — The early " Statistical 
Abstracts" simply give the total mimber of pupilt^, nithoat distio- 
guishing the aexes. The first separate record the compiler liae seen 
is for 1878. The progress since then is shown by the following 
table L— 



1878 
1880 



Nui 



iber under Instruction. 
78,678 
107,151 
162,371 
213,428 



The Report of the Edncation Commission gives the Eldncntional 
Census of India in 1881, exclusive of Native States attached to 
certain Provinces and of British Burma. The portion relating to 
female education is as follows : — 
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As early as 1849 some of the young meB io Bombay^ ooniieoted 
with the Elphiustooe Institution^ honourably distioguished theiin* 
selves iu the cause of female education. 

'^ They opened schools for girls and taaght them. They prepai*ed 
books adapted to the special requirements of the girls ; they started a 
monthly periodical so that the girls might be ahle to read it after they 
had left school. In all they did they had the sympathy and aeti?e eo-opem* 
tion of their professors, Dr* Reid was one of them, and he helped them 
in a manner which the professors and papils of the pi-esent day mi^ht 
jastly eiiTy. He encouraged them with words like the following : * Yoa 
mnst endure for many a long day the reproaches and sneers of 
the ignorant and heartless. Instead of saunterin^j^ quietly along the 
broad highway of usage, you must brace your loins for a toilsome journey 
and climb many a ghat. Before all and above all, remember that you 
must always be advancing. If you move not forward, you are going 
backward.' "* 

Including all kinds of female education, Sir A. W. Croft says j 
" The Parsis are ahead, educating 70 per cent, of their girls. 
Europeans follow closely with 65 per cent. Native Christian girls 
fall to 35 per cent., and Burmese still lower to 10 or 11 per oout,, 
though from what is known of this last race it is probable that 
there is a good deal of female education in Burma which never 
enters into the returns. Sikhs show 2 per cent., while the 
general body of the Hindu and Muhammadan population have less 
than 1 per cent, of their girls at school. The percentage among 
Muhammadans would be still less if schools of recognised instruc- 
tion were alone considered; but the proportion is brought up, as 
iu the case of boys, by the large number of Muhammadan girls 
that read the Koran in indigenous mdktabn^^'f 

Although the number of females under instruction is still 
lamentably small, it is so far satisfactory that it has increased 
from 78,678 in 1878 to 213,428 in 188(>. 

Japan is far ahead of India with regard to female education. In 
1886 there were 3,119,423 males under instruction in India as 
compared with 213,428 females. Japan, with a population of 
38 millions, less than one-fourth that of British India, had 2,328,418 
in school, including almost as many girls as boys. 

Hindu Objections to Fkmalb Education. — ^A few of these will be 
noticed. 

1. Its alleged XTseletmeMi. — It is asked, '* What will women do 
with it ?" They cannot become clerks and attend public ofiices. 
The degrading ideas held of education are thus shown. It is valued 
only as a means of making money. A man will Fometimes say, 

• A CorreBpondent in 2'he Times of India. 

t Review of Education in India in 18S6. p. 2Sd. 
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*' Why should I continue my studies ? I thiuk I have already as much 
salary as I am likely to get." Learning is its own reward. Right 
education will help a woman to bring up her children properly, 
which is of greater value thau mere lakhs of rupees. 

2. It would cause the Neglect of Household Affairs. — There is no 
doubt that home work is one of the first duties of a wife. Food should 
be nicely cooked, good order and cleanliness should be observed 
throughout the family. But an intelligent woman can get through 
her work faster and better than one who is uneducated. At present 
much of the time of the women is spent in silly talk and squabbles, 
which might be more profitably devoted to reading. 

3. Women would be corrupted by Indian Literature. — There is 
some force in this objection. Mr. Mullick says, '^ It is lamentable 
that there should be very few books fit to be placed in our females' 
hands. As a rule, our standard books have much of the coarseness 
and indelicacy of thought and expression, which should not be 
devoured by our daughters and sisters.''* 

Sir Monier Williams says : 

" We must also make allowances for the difEereuce in eastern manners ; 
though, after conceding a wide margin in this direction, it mast be 
confessed that tlie disregard of all delicacy in laying bare the most 
revolting particulars of certain ancient legends which we now and then 
encounter in the Indian epics (especially in the MahabharataJ is a serious 

blot."t 

The late Rev. P. Percival, Professor of Vernacular Literature in 
the Presidency College, Madras, says : 

** Romantic stories are treated so as to command admiration as far 
as richness of language and description are concerned, but not unfre- 
quently containing a vein whose tendency is essentially and grossly im- 
moral, 

" It is not meant that the Hindus are exclusive in this sort of taste; 
the dramatists and novelists of Europe, even of England, furnish, evi- 
dence to the contrary. But the Hindu exceeds the Westerns in his utter 
transgression of all bounds of decency. No conception can be formed of 
some of the productions of the Hindus ; tliey are grossly extravagant in 
the fertility of licentiousness/'J 

The most popular tale in Bengali, Vidya Sundar, is marked by the 
above defect. Pandit Sivanath Sastri describes some of the 
educated Bengali ladies as " voracious readers of the novels and 
dramas of the time." 

The remedy, however, is to provide wholesome literature — not 
to keep the women from learning to read. This will form the 
subject of a separate chapter. 



* ?iL?*^^^ ^^^^^y* P- ^06. t Indian Epic Poetry, p. 44. J Land of the Veda^ p. 12. 
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4. It would be Xisosed. — Some of the libelloas representations 
of women current in India have already been quoted. Harm 
describes them as *' falsehood itself/^ If women were educated, 
they wuuld send letters making appointments, they would learn to 
use charms and poisons to destroy those whom they disliked. They 
are considered wicked enough already, and education would simply 
increase their power for mischief. Brahmans have said that to 
educate a woman is like *' putting a knife in the hand of a monkey.'* 

The answer to this objection may best be given in the words 
Rai Bahadur P. Runganatham Mudeliyar, of Madras : 

** As to the doctrine that education is likely to lead women into evil 
doing, I can see no more sense in it than in the statement that it were 
better for a man to have had no legs to walk with, as a man's legs might 
sometimes carry him iuto a ditch. And it is not the fault of the legs that 
the man tumbles into a ditch. Do those who maintain that education tends 
to make women wicked, also maintain that education has the same effect 
on men ? If not, why should it be assumed that what is meat for men is 
poison for women ? The truth is, that the doctrine that education exerts 
a deleterious influence on the moral character of women is a mere pretext 
for denying education to them, and for perpetuating tlie tyranny of the 
stronger over the weaker. I should count it a reproach to one's manhood 
for one to say that education in itself has any tendency to weaken those 
female virtues of purity and modesty and sympathy and submissiveness 
for which Hindu women have always been remarkable. Far from weaken- 
ing these virtues, I sincerely believe that sound intellectual and moral 
training will impart to them a new grace and sweetness. The love and 
fidelity of the Hindu wife is above all praise ; but education will make 
this love sweeter and more refined, if not more devoted. The Hindu 
woman is characterised by genuine piety ; but it is a piety made up of 
many spurious elements — fear and superstition and false notions of 
religion. How is this genuine piety to be purged of the spurious, of 
the baser elements of it, except by filling the mind and heart with true 
notions and lofty imaginings, and by arming women with those weapons 
of knowledge and reasoning with which they may learn as much of the 
mystery of the universe as it is given man to know ? The Hindu mother's 
affection for her children is unquestionable ; but the affection of an igno- 
rant mother is likely to produce more harm than good. Sympathy for 
poor relations and general charity are highly commendable ; but indis- 
criminate charity — charity bestowed on the least deserving objects, charity 
of the sort which saves a man the trouble of helping himself— ^is worse 
than useless. But why need I multiply instances to show that every 
virtue that the Hindu woman is known to possess will be refined, puri- 
fied, strengthened, and expanded by a judicious system of education and 
discipline ?"* 

5. The Women themselves do not desire it. — This is not surpris- 
ing. Mr. Mullick says, "Woman was made to abhor knowledge as 
an unmixed evil." The idea has been fostered that for a woman to 
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learn to read would cause the death of her husband and make her 
a widow. Ajs already mentioned, the depth of the degradation of 
women is that they do not feel it^ that they are quite contented 
with their lot. Some of them when asked to learn to read will 
say, " What ! have I to become a writer ? What ! have I to go to 
offices ?" 

Bufc it is the indifference of the men that is the chief cause of 
this want of desire on the part of the women. One has said, 
" What is the use of my learning to read or to write ? I am only 
laughed at. My husband does not encourage me. No one seems to 
approve.^' A Bengali lady had a desire to study. When the head 
of the household, her uncle-in-law, heard of it, he said, "What a 
she-devil have I brought into the family ! She will completely 



rum us.** 



Mr. Chentsal Bao said at Madras : 

** Primarily, f hold oar educated men responsible for the ignorance 
of women. Bow many families are there not now in which the men are 
highly educated and the women left ignorant even of the alphabet. 
Every educated man, at least every graduate of our University who has 
made a solemn promise at the University convocation to promote 
education, should take a vow to educate his wife, daughters, and 
sisters, and should consider it a disgrace to be at the head of a family 
wherein the ladies are uneducated and are unable to participate, at least 
to some extent^ in his intellectual enjoyments." 

There are other sad proofs of this lamentable indifference. The 
so-called educated men still squander their money on nautches and 
empty show, while the support of female education is left to a very 
select few. 

Hindu women, as a rule^ are devotedly attached to their husbands, 
and if the latter were in earnest about female education^ it would 
soon be secured. 

M. Paul Bert, when Minister of Public Instruction in France, 
truly said : '^ By educating a boy you get an educated individual , hut 
by educating a girl you get an educated family, '^ 

Female Ignorance the crowning device of Hindnitm. — Brahmans 
are certainly wise in their generation. Until the country began to 
be affected by Western ideas, the whole people were under their 
sway, — they were regarded as '^ mortal gods on earth.^* The 
fetters of caste which they had forged were prized as ornaments 
of gold. The strength of the system lay in the ignorance of the 
women. In their simplicity, they would swallow the most astound- 
ing fables regarding the power of their spiritual guides, and were 
eager to carry out every superstitious observance which was enjoined. 
S^QQff as the Brahmans kept their hold over the women^ the men 
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were also secure. We see this at presenb in the case even of some 
University graduates, who conceal the heart of an atheist under the 
robe of an idolater. 

Educated Ken shonld have Educated Wives. — The advantages 
are thus stated by Miss Manning : 

** The girls who receive educafcion are thereby brought within the same 
sphere of interests as the educated young men ; and by this means the 
chasm which is apt to separate intellectually husband and wife becomes 
lessened. The girl may still be far behind the College student ; one 
would not desire in ordinary life that it should be otherwise. But she 
will be able to enter into her husband's ideas ; she will not run in an 
absolutely different groove ; she will judge things more from the same 
stand-point ; her home aims will be brought into greater harmony with 
his ; she will become a more interesting companion ; she will have made 
the initial step which will enable hfs influence and aid to tell on her pro- 
gress ; and she will be better fitted for ihe training of her children. 
Even supposing that the old ways suflRced for the happiness and useful- 
ness of Indian women in former times, it does not follow that they suflBee 
under the present conditions, when a new line of education has moulded 
differently the minds of their husbands and brothers, and when new 
aspirations have been formed and new views are entertained. In India 
women have always exerted much sway over their family circle. If that 
influence is to continue, and its social life is to be improved and elevated, 
education must be acknowledged as a necessity for women as well as for 
men, and must be freely supplied to them."* 

Pandit Sivanath Sastri thus points out the baneful moral effects 
of the marriage of educated men with illiterate women : 

" The ignorance of their wives does not allow them to regard them as 
rational and moral companions, consequently their sexual relationship is 
without that elevating power and moral influence which true marriage 
always exercises on the mind. Very few people can justly apprehend the 
nature and depth of the social degradation caused by this contemplation of 
women, not as a rational and moral companion, but as an object of selfish 
pleasure. This low standard of conjugal life vitiates the very root of 
conjugal morality. Accordingly it is no wonder that the state of conju- 
gal morality amongst our men is, in many cases, deplorable. "f 

The Education Needed. 

The value of education depends upon its character and employ- 
ment, lb may do much good, it may be of little value — nay it 
may be worse than useless. 

Adaptation to the Sex. — Pandit Sivanath Sastri makes the fol- 
lowing complaint regarding female education in Bengal : 

" There is another evil from which these schools suffer. Nobody 
seems to have spent a particle of thought on the system of education to 
be followed in these schools. In the absence of thoughtful guidance, 

* The Indian Magazine, 1886, pp. 60, 61. f Indian Magazine, 1882, pp. 
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the system pursued iu boys* schools is blindly followed ; and much that 
is useless to the girls is taught ab the neglect of subjects that would be 
more profitable to these feminine learners."* 

Mr. Malliok quotes the following from Miss E. P. Cobbe : 

** Tbe making of a true home is really our peculiar and inalienable 
right — a right which no man can take from us, for a man can no more 
make a home tban a drone can make a hive. Ue can build a palace or 
a castle, but, poor creature ! be he wise as Solomon, or rich as Croesus, 
he cannot turn it into a home. It is a woman, and only a woman ; a 
woman all by herself if she likes and without any man to help her, who 
can turn a honse into a home. Now if this be the legitimate mission 
of woman and this be her monopoly, it ought to be seen how far the 
education of a girl as if she was exactly a boy, would answer the 
object which she must chiefly keep in view.^'f 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Muttusawmi Aiyar said at Madras : 

" Another matter which requires attention is that the curriculum which 
is designed for girls should not be framed too much on the pattern of the 
curriculum prescribed for boys. It should be specially adapted to the 
wants of women in life. It should embrace subjects of study which 
supply information useful to women in their several life relations. It is 
not enough that they learn to read and write and keep accounts, but it is 
also necessary that they should bo enabled to lay in a stock of knowledge 
w^hich will be of service to them in managing the house, in nursing rela- 
tions through illness, in bringing up and training children, in enforcing 
attention to cleanliness and to the laws of health, in rendering the home 
neat and tidy, in imparting to the home life a tone of cheerful content- 
ment, in sustaining and raising that energy of female character which 
creates a lovely and happy home out of bare competence, and in acquitting 
themselves well and honourably amidst all the vicissitudes of life as 
wives, daughters, and mothers. In proportion as education enhances 
their usefulness and value in life, it will secure a permanence in the 
country. There is something which does not harmonise with. conven- 
tional sentiment in designating the different stages of culture that 
attained by girls by tests devised for boys. I think this had better 
be avoided, and the tests prescribed for and the certificates of proficiency 

issued to girls had better be differently designated The aggregate 

culture which is provided should represent what in our judgment marks 
a good housewife, an enlightened woman, and a friend of progress.*' J 

With some exceptions, this adaptation of studies to the wants of 
women has been largely ignored even by English and American 
ladies engaged in female education. A Reading Book for advanced 
classes in Girls^ Schools and for Zenanas was published about 
twenty years ago in the principal languages of India by the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society. Several experienced 
ladies were consulted about the lessons on domestic economy, and 

* The Indian Magazine, 1882, p. 315. f The Hindu Family, p. 126. 

X Journal of National Indian Association, 1883, pp. 577, 578. 
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those on health were prepared or revised by medical missionaries. 
The following is a classified list of the lessons : 



KELIGIOUS AND MORAL. 

Introductory Lesson. 
The Broad and the Narrow Way. 
The Use of Learning. 
The Looking Glass. 
The Best Ornaments. 
The Bible. 

The Boy and the Echo. 
Whom should we Worship ? 
Evil Speaking. 

What kind of Heart have you got ? 
Scolding Women. 
The Redeemer. 
Omens. 

The Wedding Garment. 
Lucky and Unlucky Days. 
The Way to be Happy. 
Charms. 
The Ring. 
Marriage Customs. 
The Golden Rule. 
Choice of a Husband. 
Fate. 

Duty to a Husband, Part I. 
The One Thing Needful. 
Duty to a Husband, Part II. 
Family Religion. 
Kindness among Neighbours. 
Daily Duties. 
Duty to the Poor. 

Condition of Women in Heathen Coun- 
tries. 
Good Management. 
The Influence of Women. 
Getting into Debt. 
Benefits of Affliction. 
Strength for Duty. 
Old and New Houses. 

ON HEALTH. 

Health and Sickness. 

The Damp House. 

Contrasted Cottages. 

Vaccination. 

Bathing. 

Cleanliness. 

Pure Air. 

Food and Water. 

Attending the Sick. 

Medicine. 



Worms, Itch, &c. 

Measles, Hooping Cough, &c. 

Colds, Fever and Rheumatism. 

Diarrhoea, Dysentery and Cholera. 

Madness. 

Sore Eyes, Burns, Wounds. 

Poisons and Drowning. 

THE BELI6I0US AND MORAL 
TBAINING 0¥ CHILDKEN. 

Example better than Precept. 

Obedience. 

The Way of teaching Children to Cry. 

Rewarding and Punishing Children. 

Truth and Sincerity. 

Justice and Honesty. 

Good Temper. 

Brothers and Sisters. 

Amusements of Children. 

Bad Companions. 

Sins of the Tongue. 

Industry. 

Caste. 

Kindness of Disposition. 

Teaching about God. 

Teaching about Christ. 

Teaching Children to Pray, <&c. 

Times for Religious Teaching. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On Changing the Shape of. the Body. 

Furniture. 

Lessons from Flowers. 

Sewing and Washing. 

Food. 

Condiments. 

Food of different Nations. 

The Price of Grain. 

Clothing. 

Books and Printing. 

Travelling by Land. 

Travelling by Water. 

Balloons and Diving Bells. 

Modes of Measuring Time. 

Light. 

Microscope and Telescope. 

The Electric Telegraph. 

Earthquakes and Volcanoes. 

The Stars. 



The results have been most diBheartening. The need of sack 
lessons never seems to have entered the minds of most ladies. The 
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book has all these years had a very limited circulatiou. The well- 
known writer, A. L. 0. E., prepared another work, raore elementary, 
but it has also had a small sale. 

It is so far satisfactory that the want is beginniug to be felt. 
At the Punjab Ladies' Missionary Conference, held in 1882, Miss 
Greenfield read a paper on " Educational Literature," in which the 
following remark is made : — 

" No sooner does the new-coraer enter on zenana or school work, than 
the question arises, * What books shall I use P' And much of the 
success of her work will depend on a wise choice." 

Miss Greenfield further adds : — 

'* First of all we want... a special series of books for girls, which should 
be. composed of a carefully graduated course of lessons comprising moral 
and religious teaching, lessons on sanitary arrangements, household 
management, common objects, geography, history, arithmetic and letter- 
writing : 

" Then we want more books for our advanced pupils : history, geography, 
sketches from Nature, poetry — something elevating and refining. It 
seems to me useless to teach a woman to read fluently, if you have 
nothing to put into her hands to read after all."* 

At the second Ladies' Conference, held in 1888, it was found that 
little or no progress had been made in the direction indicated.' 
Miss Wanton, of Araritsar, was asked to prepare a Series of Beading 
Books for Girls' Schools and Zenanas, and a circular was issued to 
ladies in the Punjab inviting suggestions. This will probably be 
the basis of a new Series to be published by the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society. 

Indian Educational Codes are beginning to recognise Hygiene 
and Domestic Economy as subjects. The standards for girls should 
be further developed. In Arithmetic and Grammar, less should be 
expected from girls than from boys. 

Beligioas Teaching. — Above all, female education should be per- 
vaded by a religious spirit. Missionary ladies teach Scripture 
stories and the Bible ; but sometimes, especially in Bengal, there 
is great carelessness about what, in school language, are called 
'' Readers." 

The Bomoporichoy is the elementary reading book principally 
used in Bengal. The two parts contain 67 pages. Throughout 
the whole, there does not seem to be a single allusion to God or a 
future state. The grand argument against telling lies or using bad 
words is, that a boy will be disliked by others if he does. The 
Sunday Mirror thus notices them : — 

" We decidedly object to the tone of the Bengali primers used in our 
Schools. We are sorry to say these books totally eschew the religious 

• Report of Punjab Ladies* Miaaionary Conference^ pp. 70, 72. 
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sanctions of morality, so much so that the word God is not to be found in 
their pages. It follows from tliis that boys of five to ei^ht years of age 
are kept in woeful ignorance of such a Being as God ; and strange to 
say it is these books which are used as texts wherever the Bengali 
language is taught." Jan. 4th, 1880* 

The BoTnoporichoy is often followed by the Bodhodoy, based on 
The Rudiments of Knowledge, published by Messrs. Chambers; but 
the Bengali translation is mutilated as described below. 

The original contains the following : — 

" It is our duty to love God and to pray to Him, and thank Him for 
all His mercies." 

This is omitted. The original contains the following : — 

** When a body is dead, all its life is gone. It cannot see or feel, or 
move ; it is an inanimate object, and is so unpleasing to look upon, that 
it is buried in the ground where it rots into dust, and is no more seen 
on earth. But although the bodies of mankind die and are huried, they 
have SOULS which lice for et?er, and which are given up to God who gave 
themJ* 

The passage in italics^ referring to a future state^ has been 
omitted. The translation merely states that the body is buried or 
burned on the funeral pile. The original contains the following: — 

" Mankind are called rational or reasoning beings, in consequence of 
having minds to reflect on what they see and do. They are also called 
responsible or accountable beings, because they have souls, which are 
accountable to God for actions done during life. Bat none of the lower 
animals are rational or accountable beings. They have not souls to be 
accountable, nor minds capable of thinking. They do not know right 
from wrong. When a beast dies it perishes for ever." 

The above clearly points out the distinction between men and 
brutes. The latter perish for ever at death ; the former have souls 
and are responsible beings. X\iq whole passage has been omitted. 

It will be seen that the author has deliberately struck out the 
injunction to worship God ;the moral teaching has no reference to 
God^s will, but simply to what people around would think or do ; 
passages teaching the immortality of the soul, the responsibility of 
man and the difference between him and the brutes that perish, 
have been omitted. It is deeply to be regretted that such books, 
some years ago, were largely used even in Christian schools. It 
is to be hoped that they have now been superseded by others. They 
are unfit for all schools except those supported by atheists. 

The different Departments of Education will now be noticed in 
more detail. 

Physical Education. 

By this is meant training the children so that they may be 
strong and healthy. As a rule^ it receives no attention from 
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native teachers', and perverted ingenuity is employed to defeat the 
effoita of Nature or Government Hanitary rules. 

In coaseqiience largely oE this neglect, the death-rate in India ia 
much higher than in Eogland. Madras and Birmingham are nearly 
of the same size, each containing about four lakhs of inhabitants. 
Tlie annual morbnlity in the former ia about lo,600 a year 
against 8,000 in the latter — nearly twice as many. Among the 
Muhammadan women iu Calcutta double the proportion of women 
die to the men ; about half the children die within the first year, 
many of them within J5 days of birth. Why is this ? Because the 
women at childbirth are shut up in small rooms, with every open- 
ing closed to prevent the entrance of fresh air. Besides those who 
die, many persons are rendered sickly all their lives, because in 
childhood they were brought up io defiance of sanitary rules. 

The 6rst lequisito to health ia a supply of pure air. We can 
live fof days without food, but without air we diein a few minutes. 
Kvery body knows that we need air, bnt many think that any sort 
of air will do. This is a great mistake. The poor Muhammadan 
women and children, noticed above, were poisoned by foul air. 
In order to be healthy, the first need is plenty of pure air. 

The air in houses is spoiled, more or less, by people breathing, 
by fires, lamps, &c. It is purer outside. Hence children should 
spend part of their time out of doors. The air enters the lungs 
and purifies the blood. It is plain that the more that enters, the 
better will the blood be purified. If we walk 3 miles an hour we 
take in about thrice as much air as if we were lying down ; walk- 
ing 4 miles an hour, we take in five times as much. 

Pictures are given below of two English games. 
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This is a favourite game. It may be played by one girl or aereral. 
lb ia not expensive, and might easily be introduced in India, 

r. 




DBIVIKG A. UOOP. 

This is excellent exercise in the open air, interesting to the 
child. It shows the freedom enjoyed by EngliHh girls and what 
has contributed to tlieir health. Under present circumHtftnces, it is 
not proposed for girls iu India, though it would be excellent for hoya. 

Active exercise strengthens tho muHoles, pnrifieH the blood, Hiid 
drives waste matter out of the body. We can take more food after 
exercise, and digest it better. 

Girls need open air eserciae just as mnch as boys. Those who 
have plenty of it, when they become mothers, have easy delivery, 
and their children are likely to be strong and healthy. 

Indian games for girls are generally not sufficiently active. Some 
of the boys' games might be adopted with advantage. 

Active sports, which a child takes up simply for pleasure, do 
more good than formal gymnastic exercises. Still, the latter are 
also useful. Whatare called "Action Songs" should be introduced 
among young children. 



s'2 thb women of india. 

Pbimary Education. 

Statistics.— In 1885-86 there were 122,498 pupils in 4,337 
Primary Schools for Girls, besides 88,922 girls in Boys* Schools. 
Including both, Bengal had 75,835 under instructiou ; Madras, 
45,453; I3ombay, 42,847; Burma, 13,475, all except 755 in Boys' 
Schools ; the North- Wesfc Provinces, 9,573 ; Punjab, 9,573 ; Central 
Provinces, 5,061 ; Assam, 4,648.''*' 

A few suggestions will be offered under different heads. 

Indigenous Education. — The system is very irrational. The 
children are generally made to learn the whole alphabet in order. 
They sing it like a song, over and over again, often without paying 
the slightest attention to the letters. Many of the books afterwards 
read are in language unintelligible to the children, and no explana- 
tions are given or questions asked about the subject-matter. 

Rote-teaching is its characteristic. Lady Grant Duff admitted 
that " In Europe we have constantly made the great mistake of 
neglecting to cultivate the powers of observation." The remark 
applies with double force to India. The reasoning faculties also 
are not exercised. Indian children are naturally very bright; but, 
under such a course of training, their intellectual faculties are 
stunted, and they are injured for life. Many of the girls reported 
as u!\der instruction in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab 
simply learn the Koran. Mrs. Winter says : '* In this part of India 
Mahomedan girls of the upper classes, when about five years of age, 
repeat the Bismillah and begin to learn the alphabet; after a year 
or so the Koran is commenced. Fancy our little children being 
put through the Hebrew Bible at seven years of age, would they 
not ever after hate the very sight of a book ?" f 

Introductory Exercises for Young Children. — Instead of begin- 
ning at once with reading, children will, in the end, learn much 
faster if the plan now to be described be adopted, A German, 
called Froebel, drew attention to it in Europe under the fanciful 
title of the Kindergarten, or Children's Garden. He recommended 
a series of objects to be taught in succession. This system is too 
elaborate and expensive for ordinary use in India ; but cheap 
substitutes will largely answer the same purpose. The following 
are easily procurable. 

A Box of Lucifer Matches, — Bryant and May^s are the best. The 

ends dipped in the composition should be cut off. Each child should 

have a box. The following exercises may be employed. Arranging 

the sticks in a straight line ; as crosses -f- -{- -f ; as diagonals x x 

X ; as triangles A A A ; as squares, large and small ; as the ground 

•Sir A. W. Croft'8 Report, p. 280. 
J^^^hahad Missionary Conference Report^ p. 158. 
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plan of a house with openings for the doors, &c. It is surprising 
how much may be done with this simple apparatus. 

Beads of different colours and sizes, Tamarind Seeds, <§r.. — These 
can be used like the matches, but additional form?, as circles, ovals, 
waved lines, are practicable. Colour and size are other new elements. 
The beads may be arranged in alternate colours, or two may be 
of one colour, followed by one of another; larger ones may be 
placed at certain distances ; and the combinations are almost 
innumerable. 

Stringing beads in different ways on threads is another useful 
exercise in which children take great pleasure. 

Woodeyi Bricks of different sizes, -^—Boxea containing these may 
probably be obtained at the Presidency cities, but any carpenter 
can make what will answer the purpose. The previous objects 
could only be laid flat on the floor; bricks afford the means of 
building little houses, &c. They cannot be broken like dolls 
and some other toys, and are an endless source of amusement. 

Slates. — The children may first be taught to draw straight lines, 
crosses, triangles, &c., copying the arrangement of the matches. 
Waved lines, curves, &c., would form the next series of exercises. 

Teaching Reading. — Do not begin with the Alphabet, This is one 
great improvement in the modern system, although men of the old 
school consider it a defect. If a person has to learn the names of 
fifty different things, his best plan is to learn a few of them at 
a time, and not go over the whole at once. 

Commence with a word of two letters, simple in shape, and one 
with which the children are familiar. 

Unmeaning combinations of letters are strictly to be avoided. Write 
the word in large letters. In English the word no is excellent 
to begin • with. The teacher should pronounce the word, the 
children repeating it. Attention should next be directed to the 
letters. The children should be ashed their shapes ; they should 
not be told. The powers of the letters should be given — not their 
names, as en, showing that when joined they make no. 

With very young children, it is a good plan to make fliem 
place beads on the letters drawn on the floor ; but if they have 
had the introductory exercises previously described, a child may 
be asked to write them on the black-board. The attempt should 
be criticised by the class, and after one or two others have 
written it on the black-board, all may write on their slates. 

A word containing two other simple letters should be sinailarly 
taken up, and so on till all the letters of the alphabet have been 
mastered. It should then be learned in order. 

Large letters, printed on cards, are excellent. The children may 
be exercised in picking out letters and in arranging them into words. 

5 
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The Indian alphabets contain vowel combinations with all the 
consonants. These are usually taught as if they were distinct 
letters ; no attempt is made to show the principle on which they 
are united. Do not begin with k combined in turn with all the j 
vowels. Reverse the process. Teach a combined with the consonants, [ 
ludng words. Show on the black-board that the vowel is not 
written after the consonant in its initial form, but in one much 
shortened. Give one or two examples and ask tlie children to write 
others. There are some anomalous forms. When the usual forms 
have been acquired, ask the children to write such letters. They 
will probably write them according to the commTJli rule, after which 
the reason of the departure from it may be explained. 

A sheet is sometimes printed with all the vowel combinations, 
but it is a dreadful task to learn it right through. It also getb 
the children into the habit of reading without attending to the 
sense, which is one of the greatest defects in Native Education. 

Arithmetic — Begin with objects and appeal to the senses. A 
child who may have a very confused idea of three added to 
four, understands thoroughly how many three mangoes and four 
mangoes make. Speak of thinas, place them before the children, 
and make them count them. 

Many schools in England have ball-frames for giving first lessons 
in arithmetic for young children. The fingers form a good substi- 
tute, always available. To find out how many two and three make, 
let the children hold up two fingers of one hand and three fingers 
of the other and count them. 

Fractions may be explained by dividing an orange or some other 
article before the children. 

Object Lessons. — ^Until recently, education in Europe was con- 
fined, in a great measure, to studies by means of books. . Pestalozzi 
has the merit of directing attention likewise to the observation 
of objects or things. He urged that not merely description of 
objects should be read by the children ; but that, as far as pos- 
sible, the things themselves should be placed before the pupils 
and examined by their senses. The name '^ lessons on objects" is 
given to such instruction. 

Lessons on objects, besides communicating much valuable 
knowledge, train to habits of observation and stimulate to mental 
activity. 

If the object itself cannot be obtained, a picture of it — as of 
a tiger or crocodile — should be shown. 

Space does not permit further details to be given. The Indian 
Teacher's Manual gives pretty full directions about teaching the 
different branches. ^ 



* Sold by Mr. A. T, Scott, Tract Dep6t, Madias, 10 As. Post-free, Hi As. 
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Mixed Schools. 

By these are meant schools in which boys and girls are taught 
together. Considering the seclusion of women in India, it is not 
surprising that, according to the Education Commission Eeportj 
*' There seems to be a general consensus of opinion among the 
witnesses examined by the Commission, that mixed schools are not 
suitable for this country/^ Even in France, Cousin wrote : '* The 
objection to mixed schools is a wide-spread error which makes 
female education on a great scale an almost insoluble problem/' 

For centuries mixed schools have been common in Scotland, and 
they are now very general in the United States. They are beginning 
to be advocated in India, Sir A. W. Croft, Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, said at the annual meeting of the Indian 
Association in 1886 : 



" We must go on educating as many girls as we can in the hope that, as 
education spreads, there may spring up an efPective demand for female 
tea(jher,s, and in the further hope that in the varied circumstances of 
native life and society, there may bo found an increasing number of 
young women willing to take the position of teachers and keep up a supply 
equal to the demand. ^Meanwhile we must go on as we are doing with 
male teachers and mixed schools ; and in mixed schools in Bengal we 
find a great advantage — chiefly this, that there is a spirit of robust 
emulation whicli springs up between the boys and the girls when they 
are taught the same subjects together. The examinations and scholarships 
are open to all alike. Girls in many parts are able to hold their 
own, and in some districts they are coming away at the head of the 
competition."* 

Mrs. Scott, after visiting a Parsi Girls^ School in Bombay, wrote 
as follows : 

" Another rule of the school is, that there must be only women 
teachers ; not a single lesson is given by a man. This arrangement is, of 
course, bad for the school. There is not a large class of highly educated 
Parsi women from which to select teachers ; the higher education 
of women is a new thing still with them. There is no ' Purdah' among 
Parsis, no rule to seclude the women ; so one does not understand 
why lessons may not be given by male professors."t 

The Education Commission Report says that, in spite of the 
popular feeling, ^^ In some Provinces, the girls found in boys* 
schools amount to many thousands.*' Sir A. W. Croft has kindly 
favoured the compiler with the following statistics from his recent 
Report on Education : *^ From 1881-82 to 1885-86, the number of 

♦ Indian Magazine^ 1886, p. 179. f The Indian Magazine, 1888, p. 362. 
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girl3 reading in mixed schools increased in all India (excluding 
Burma) from 42,000 to 86,000 — a fact which I adduced as showing 
that the presence of young girls in boys' schools did no great 
violence to native feeling. There was an increase in Bengal from 
23,000 to 35,000 ; in Madras from 14,000 to 22,000, and in Bombay 
from 4,000 to 17,000." 

In the Report of the Madras Director for 1886-7, it is said, '^ Of 
the increase in the number of girls, nearly two-thirds appertained 
to boys^ schools and a third to girls' schools proper.^' 

The Indian Messenger, a Calcutta paper, has the following : — 

'* We do not know whether all our readers are aware of the fact that 
two Parsee ladies are now reading in the Free Church College, Bombay. 
We are glad to learn from the Bombay Gazette that the presence of the 
ladies in the class -has exerted a refining influence on the manners of the 
160 young men who form that class, besides there being a healthful com- 
petition between the two sexes. Mixed education is a novel thing in this 
country ; but it has been experimented upon on a large scale in America 
and has been found to be productive of nothing but very good results. 
In many of our primary schools it has begun to l3e tried to a large extent. 
In many of our village Patsalas girls are admitted into boys' schools and 
in many schools the number of girls is daily increasing. In several 
places boys and girls have their separate classes within the same school- 
room. There is a demand for good education for boys, and accordingly 
the boys* schools are of a better quality than girls* schools, where there is 
no demand for substantial education. We attach another value to this 
mixed education. Fellowship in intellectual labour is one of the best 
means of generating that true respect for each other in the opposite sexes 
which we reofard to be the best safeguard of female honor in society.** 
April 17th, 1886. 

Mixed schools are recommended for villages for the following 
reasons : 

1. At present the desire for female education is confined to 
a few. 

2. There is great difficulty in getting female teachers. Some 
of those employed at present are very inefficient : the children learn 
very little. A good, respected male teacher is much better. 

3. In many villages it is not easy to maintain even a school for 
boys : what hope is there of supporting a separate school for girls ? 

4. Mixed schools would help to break down the system of 
secluding women — a great evil. 

Teaching Needlework- — As it is desirable to teach girls needle- 
work, the teacher's wife should, if possible, give instruction in this 
during part of the day. Bringing a small addition to the income of 
the family, if it were pressed upon teachers, they would, in course 
of time, get theil* wives qualified. 
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. — Tt musfc be altowe<l thafc> lu mauy casea, eapeci»My 
iQ scliools nnder Native mauagemeat^ female education ia oi tittle 
real value. The Director of the North-Wej:^t Fiwiucea 5iaY», 
"Amongst aided Vernacular primary schooU we tiud a large iiuwbev 
of girls nominally learning, but only five iu every 1(H) gettiug 
beyond the lowest classes/' Sir A. W. Cvoit say a : " Theie are uot 
wanting indications^ even in Bombay, of the $light> almont the un- 
real, character of the demand for female educatiou. It aeemji xu^t 
to be taken quite serioxisly ; appai^ntiy iu the belief t)uU amthiug 
will do where girls are concerned, Paivuts ofteu refuse to pvi^^Yi^le 
their girls with slates and books, not on the ground of their poverty » 
but because they hold such expenditure to be uselesj*/^^ 

Ifcis true that some good is being clone. Pandit Sivanath SaMri 
says, " These girls' schools, however badly maungetl, and however 
unsatisfactory ns regards their teaolnng, nerve one grtmt purpose. 
They ai*e silently habituating the pe(»ple to the idea of ednuwting 
their girls/^f 

A mother who has received even a Bumttering of education her- 
self will probably have some doHire that her daughtera should 
receive instruction. 

Still, the real objects of education cannot be aecured unlets it 
reaches a much higher standard. The progress made munt be 
measured by secopdary rather than by primary edncation. 

Statistics — In 1885-0 there w(»re 2.),004 pupils nnder instruc- 
tion in '349 *^ Secondary Sfdioolw for (JirlH," besides 8,240 iiwU in 
Boys' Schools. Of tho 2'J,004, the number who studied Knglish 
was 15,522, the Hiutllhn of H,']H2 were confined to the vernHcnlar, 
Madras had Hfiol muUtr in^huction ; Bengal, 4,815; Bombay, 
3,192 ; Burma, 1,922 ; th« N'orUi-WeMt lVovinco^ 1,008 ; AsMam. VM, 

The number of UtmaU^ M^diolurH in each stage of in»fru(!tiou 
was a» follows i C'olh<giat<*, J55 ; High, 375; Middle, 4,''^*J9 ; ljpp<-p 
Primary, J5,04J ; f^/w^'r yrUim'V fA) 132,020; l>ower IVimary (B) 
77,4+4; t^/tal Tl'^,Hr,T,X 

Thi? r^^-f'^rntii^i'ti W4^r/f hh follows: 2 per cent, in tlie s^'condary 
«*age, 7 \fi7r^'jhui, \u th<? \i[i\Hti' primary, and 9J pi-r cent, in the 
lower prima^ry ^iaj/^ iu^fluding *M j>er cent, not reading print. § 

In the cjAWii^iuiM uUtu^h ihere were only **^o female students 
against ]0//)'i male students. 

'J'he juatioualiti^'S mui-t l>e borne in ruind, or a very errone^^ug 
idea wiii be gjven of t*je progress* of edn^rativn in wc<.»ndary S'rhool.s 
for girlfe. 
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Census of 1881. Under Instruction, f 

English Speaking 203,558 9,000 

Native Christians 1,659,076^ 8,445 

Hindus 187,987,450 1,755 

Muhammadans 50,121,587 7 

Others 13,970,148 1,379 



253,891,821 15,586 

More than half the pupils, 9,000, consist of Europeans and 
Eurasians. Sir A. W. Croft says, "The distaste of Hindus and 
Muhammadans for the advanced education of their girls is even 
more distinctly marked. . . . The vast Hindu population is represented 
by 1,755, and the Muhammadans by 7 only. ^' J 

High Schools* — Secondary female education is chiefly in the 
hands of Christian Societies. Their schools are too numerous to be 
mentioned, and the main object is to show what has been done 
otherwise. 

Bethune School, Calcnita. — This was founded and maintained for 
some time by Mr. Bethune. On his death. Lord Dalhousie under- 
took its support while he remained in India. It is now under 
Government. Sir A. W. Croft thus mentions it : 

" In 1886 a noteworthy appointment was made by the Government of 
Bengal. Miss Chandra Mukhi Bose, the first native lady in India to 
pass the Entrance examination, took the degree of M. A., with honors 
in English in 1884, and was thereafter appoiwted teaCher in the Bethune 
School in which she had been trained for her degree. In 1886 the Lady 
Superintendent of that institution retired, and Miss Bose was appointed 
to succeed her, being thus placed in educational and administrative 
charge of an important college and school, with a full staff of professors 
and teachers, male and female, and with 142 girls on its rolls. 
Besides male* graduates for the college classes, she is assisted by 
Miss Kamini Sen, b.a., also a former pupil of the institution.'* 

Keshub Chunder Sen established the Victoria College for Women 
in Calcutta, but details regarding it are not available. 

The Alexandra Institution, Bombay, — This was founded, many 
years ago, through the zeal of Mr. Manockjee Cnrsetjee. The Report 
read in 1888 gave the number of pupils as 79, their ages ranging 
from 9 to 27 years. All were Parsis. No Hindu or Muhammadan 
girl in the Bombay Presidency has yet passed the entrance exami- 
nation. 

Poona. — This city has two High Schools for girls. The '' Victoria 
High School" was established by Mrs. Sorabji, of Parsi descent, 

• The number is obtained by deducting the " English -speaking" from the ChristiauR* 
t The number under instruction in Native States is not included, but it is very small. 
-^^ — -rt, p. 283. 
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but a Christian by religion. She is assisted by her daughter, the 
first lady graduate in Western India. In 18^7 the number on the 
roll was 130. It is a mixed school of boys and girls comprising 
all nationalities — Europeans, Eurasians, Native Christians, Parsis, 
Jews, and Hindus. The ages of the pupils vary from 3 to 19 years. 

The " Poena High School" was established in 1884. It began with 28 
pupils. Last year the average number on the roll was 61*6 and the 
average attendance, 45'4. Out of 65 pupils at present on the roll, 43 are 
Hindos, 13 Jews, 7 Native Christians, and 2 Muhammadans. 45 are 
residents of Poona, and 16 are sent from outstations. Of the latter 12 
lodge and board at the Boarding Establishment provided for them. 51 of 
the girls are unmarried, 8 married, and 6 widows. The average age of 
the pupils is 124, the liighest is 24 and the lowest 8, and there are so 
many as 24 above the age of 12, and 11 above the ago of 15. 28 are 
daughters, sisters or other relations of Government servants; II are of 
Government pensioners, 5 of Railway servants, 6 of Missionary and private 
servants, 2 of merchants and traders, 4 of teachers and professional men, 
and 3 of cultivators. 

The School is divided into 5 classes, the pupils of which have finished 
the first five Anglo- Vernacular standards, and there is a sixth preparatory 
class in which the studies of the third Vernacular standard are revised 
and the younger girls better prepared to enter upon the studies of Anglo- 
Vernacular Standards. The school course includes, besides the usual 
school subjects of the Anglo- Vernacular standards, sewing and singing, 
which are taught to the pupils of all the classes, and Sanskrit, sanitation, 
embroidery, drawing and instrumental music, which are taught to those of 
the higher standards. Domestic management and economy are practi- 
cally learnt in the Boarding House under the immediate supervision of 
the Lady Superintendent who stays on the premises. 

Thirty-eight of the pupils pay a monthly schooling fee, which, accord- 
ing to their circumstances, varies in amount from 4 annas to one rupee ; 
18 of them are stipendiary scholars who win the scholarships in competi- 
tive examinations held annually. The stipends vary in value from lis. 4 
to Rs. 12 per mensem. 

The expenditure during the last official year amounted to Rs. 1.3,553, 
out of which sum Rs. 9,889 were paid by Government for teachers' 
salaries and furniture, and Rs. 3,663 were expended by the Society from 
private funds on account of scholarships, special teachers, servants, rent, 
books and prizes, increased accommodation for boarders and contingencies. 
At the end of March last, the balance in hand of the Society's fund was 
Rs. 114,461, of which sum Rs. 112,225 were invested in Government 
Securities. About two-thirds of the Fund have been expressly given by the 
donors for endowing scholarships and prizes, and are not available for 
general purposes. 

The report of the Inspector and the remarks of visitors are very 
complimentary. His Highness the Thakur Sahib of Gondal^ 
after highly commendiDg the school, added, ^' JfMMtayMiggestion 
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is that special attention should be given to those subjects which 
are likely to prove of practical use to the students in after-life," 

Girls' schools at present must largely follow the Code for bojs. 
Some alterations have been made^ but more are required. 

The foregoing account is abridged from a statement made to 
their Royal Highnesses, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 

Madras. — Although liberal encouragements have been offered, no 
Hindu or Muhammadan girl has yet matriculated at the Madras 
University, The Inspectress remarks that '' high schools for caste 
Hindu girls have not yet been found possible/' 

At the last meeting of the Madras Branch of the National Indian 
Association, Mr, S. Eamasawmy Mudaliar, M. A., B. L., made the 
following proposal : 

** As regards the establishment of a central institution the difficulties 
seem to be great at the first blush, but they will disappear if we man- 
fully try to face them. We can raise the requisite funds by appealing 
to the good sense and generosity of all persons interested in the cause of 
female education. The object of the institution should be to give educa- 
tion of an advanced type to our grown-up girls who have already received 
elementary instruction now given in our schools. They may simply 
receive the instruction given in it as day scholars, or permanently remain 
in it as boarders. Attention should be paid in all cases to the religions 
and caste scruples of the pupils. Admission need not be confined to 
young girls, but even grown-up women may be admitted into it." 

The late Madras Director of Public Instruction, reviewing Mrs. 
Brander's Report, says : " The number of rich girls at school was 
still quite insignificant.^'"'*' The need of a High School for girls is 
greater in Madras than in Poena, and there is greater wealth for 
its support. If any influential Madrassee would take up the pro- 
posal warmly and perseveringly, the object would be secured. Who 
will be the Manockjee Cursetjee of Madras ? 

The compiler wrote to the Superintendent of the Bethune School, 
Calcutta, mentioning the Madras proposal, and asking for some 
information to serve as a guide ; but no reply was received. An 
application to the Director of Public Instruction would secure the 
needful details. 

One obstacle may be mentioned. Parents in Madras would 
prefer their children to be day-scholars. Those living in the same 
quarter might arrange to have an omnibus, with Venetians, to call in 
the morning at their houses to take the children to school, and 
to bring them back in the afternoon. Other conveyances might 
also be used. " The will'^ would provide ^' the way." 

* Indian Magazine^ 1888, p. 839. 
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Questions connected with Secondary Education. 

With regard to Primary Female Education, all are very much 
agreed. On the other hand, there has been a good deal of con- 
troversy as to what Secondary Female Education should include. 
Two of the principal points iu dispute will be noticed. 

The University Course. — The question is, Should young ladies 
be encouraged to pass the usual University examinations? 

In March 1883, two Bengali ladies received the degree of B. A. 
in the University of Calcutta. They had to appear in gown 
and bands, and the Vice-Chancellor in his address said that their 
admission as graduates would make that convocation a landmark 
in the educational history of India. He hoped " it would pave 
the way to a general recognition of the right of the women of this 
country to education, and the duty of the men of this country 
to provide it for them." 

The remark was made in the Calcutta Missionary Conference, 
^^ Every girl who takes a degree or even enters a university, raises 
tlie standard and proves the possibility of female education to 
the unbelieving opposers of it."* 

University examinations give Ov necessary stimulus and prescribe 
a course of study, which are great advantages ; but they have 
serious drawbacks. 

The Indian. Universities were established on antiquated models. 
The remarks of Mr. Lowe, in 1867, with regard to Oxford, ap- 
plied to India : 

" I will now give you a catalogue of things which a highly-educated 
man — one who may have received tbe best education at the highest pub- 
lic schools, or afc Oxford — may be in total ignorance of. He will prolmbly 
know nothing of the anatomy of his own body. He will not have the 
slightest idea of the difference between the arteries and the veins, and he 
may not know whether the spleen is placed on the right or the left 
side of his spine. He may have no knowledge of the simplest truths of 
physics, or would not be able to explain the barometer or thermometer. 
He knows nothing of the simplest laws of animal or vegetable life." 
"With the new world which chemistry is expanding before us— 
with the old world that geology has called again into existence — 
with the wonderful generalization with regard to plants and animals, and 
all those noble studies and speculations which are the glory and distinc- 
tion and life-blood of the time in which we live, our youth remain, 
almost without exception, totally ignorant.'*t 

Some improvements have since been made in the Indian Univer- 
sity courses ; but it may still be questioned if they are the best 
adapted to young men, — certainly they are not the best for young 
women. 



* Free Church Record, f Address at Edinburgh, pp. 25, 26. 
6 
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The great defect of the University course is that the intellect is 
unduly stimulated, while the moral and religious faculties are 
dwarfed. Mr. P. H. Barrow, in a recent issue of the Oalcutta 
Beview, maintains that neither literary nor scientific education has 
the slightest effect upon the moral or religious character, but that 
it leaves it entirely untouched. 

The compiler holds strongly that the University course should 
include Natural Theology, as in Paley's work, and a good Moral 
Text Book. The latter should not discuss " ethical theories," but 
treat of practical duties. Agnostic influence may be still too strong 
to secure their introduction, but as the results of the present system 
farther display themselves, a change may be made. 

Meanwhile, the Indian Universities, following the example of 
Cambridge, might have alternatiye subjects more suitable to 
women. The case of female medical students has specially to be 
considered. Hitherto one great obstacle to the higher education of 
women has been that it has led to nothing iu the shape of emolu- 
ment, the grand motive power. The Countess of Dufferin^s Fund 
will increase the demand for trained lady doctors. 

Educational service is another opening for " women's work.'' For 
this " Departmental Tests" might provide sufficient standards. 

English versus Sanskrit. — Herbert Spencer has a chapter, " What 
Knowledge is of most Worth ?''— a question of great importance in 
marking out a course of instruction. A spirit of fajse patriotism 
encourages the study of Sanskrit even in some girls' schools. What 
are its results in the case of pandits, men who have been nourished 
on it all their lives ? They are full of false knowledge, self-conceit, 
the strongest opposers of every movement fitted to elevate the 
condition of India. As Sir H. S. Maine said in a Convocation 
Address at Calcutta ; are we '^ to teach that which is not true — false 
morality, false history, false philosophy, false physics ?" 

Indian women are bigotedly superstitious. The study of Sanskrit 
would tend to strengthen the feeling. 

On the other hand, English is the language of progress, it opens 
up a new world, it affords access to all the treasures of knowledge 
which have been accumulating in every country during the past 
generations of mankind. 

It ruay be said that both ought to be studied ; but this would lead 
to a smattering knowledge, of little real value. Each requires the 
labour of years for its acquisition. 

Sir Monier Williams, referring to Ramabai, says : 

" The^ history of her case is instructive ; as showing tliat what is 
wanted in India is not too much learning and over-instruction for lier 
women, but rather co-ordinate education for men and women. We do 
not want Indian girls to be turned into bright blue female Pandits any 
more than we desire young Indian men to be turned into pedantic prigs. 
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Wo do not desire mannish women any more than womanish men. We 
desire the correlated education of each according to their respecfciv© 
spheres of duty, so that each may be a helpmeet for the other, in 
conformity with the true Christian ideal. We want Indian wives to be 
the complements of their husbands, and not mere supplements or appen- 
dices."* 

English is greatly to be preferred to Sanskrit. The latter should 
be studied only in exceptional cases. 

Mission Boarding Schools. 

These have been carried on for many years in all parts of India. 
In 1881 there were 155 schools, with 6,379 pupils. On the whole, 
they have done much good, although, like all things human, they 
are susceptible of improvement. 

Generally speaking, the education given in chiefly through the 
vernacular; but of late years, English, instruction in the piano, &o., 
have been added in several schools. Miss M. R. Greenfield, of 
Ludiana, in a paper read at the Conference of Lady Missionaries 
held at Amritsar, Punjab, complained that in some cases habits 
more expensive were acquired than the after-life of the pupils would 
permit : 

" Everywhere there is and probably will be, a demand for wives suit- 
able for Christian men in the humble walks of life ; and nowhere are they 
to be found ! Punjab Christians go to Delhi, Secundra or Bareilly to 
find girls who are able and willing to undertake housekeeping on a 
moderate income. I have had several applications for wives during the 
last five years. * Not any of the New-fashioned girls* is the burden of 
their cry. * You have saved me from ruiu,' said a man whose sick wife I 
had been attending, ' if she had died, I could not have afforded to marry 
a scliool girl.* Girls, whose parents have brought up a large family on 
Bs. 15 a month, turn up their noses at a young man who has Bs. 20 to 
start with. Why is this F Because the habits they have acquired in school 
are more expensive than is warranted by their parents* income, and will 
not allow them to come down and live in a style consistent with 
that income* I do not say that all the schools should be carried 
on at one rate, but that the expenses for each boarder should not 
bo above the average cost of home maintenance for such children, and 
that the girls should bo fitted to marry men of the same social standing 
as their brothers. Instead of learning thrift and how to suit their wants 
to their income, they are, I fear, learning habits of self-indulgence ; and 
the want of economy and forethought which we deplore in the present 
generation is likely to be increased tenfold in the coming ones. Almost 
imperceptibly wants are created and tastes acquired, that it will be 
difhcult to satisfy. Tight-fitting jackets instead of loose ones, shortly 
after necessitate stays, A princess dress needs a flounce at the bottom 

* Speeches, p. 62. 
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and a dress-improver at the back. A bit of lace at tho neck and wrists 
means extra pay to the dhobi ; and so it goes on, till the girls are fairly 
launched in the stream of European dress, aud watch with keen interest 
the ever-varying shapes that form the prevailing * fashions.' In some 
cases they are utterly unfitted for returning to their own homes. One 
who was sent home for the holidays refused to sit with her parents, 
because they took their food in the usual native fashion instead of from a 
table. Besides the fact that the girls* domestic life and habits are not 
such as to make them economical house- wives, is it not true that the 
prevalent idea among the girls is, that it is far better not to marry, that, 
by remaining single they may have a higher social position, aud that 
in fact, the one object of their education is to enable them to support 
themselves and live as * Miss Sahibs' ? 

"Are not ladies at the head of these schools, unwillingly perhaps, 
fostering the girls* aversion to marriage, by the almost exclusive attention 
paid to intellectual development, to the injury of domestic training ?** 

Miss Greenfield notices the ^^ difficulties in the way of making 
these schools really Missionary Institutions :'' 
The first mentioned is, 

** The demands of well-meaning, but ill-advised parents for everything 
English. English education, English clothing, English habits, are con- 
sidered the high road to social distinction, large salaries, good appoint- 
ments ; in a word, all that a native means by advance." 

The second difficulty applies to schools for boys as well as to 
those for girls : 

" If. Government Cfrrants. — The second hindrance to any improvement, 
indeed one of the causes of the failure of the schools from a Missionary 
point of view, is the deference shown to Government Codes, in order 
to secure the Government Grant-in-aid. For the moral, religious, domestic 
or Missionary aspects of the education given, the Government cannot be 
expected to have any regard, but they hold out a bait of money and 
something more than money, to schools that will accept their terms. 
Education, pressed forward on the Government lines, means larger grants, 
honorable mention in Educational Reports, distinction in examinations, 
and perhaps Government employment for distinguished scholars. There- 
fore the subjects that pay best must be taught and English is well paid for. 
But this seems hardly sufficient reason to govern the style of education 
by a Missionary body in the name of religion.*' 

The third difficulty is that the Committees managing these schools 
are composed chiefly of gentlemen. The fourth may be given more 
in detail. 

" IV. Lady Superintendents without experience. — The fact that 
ladies sent out from home to take charge of these schools are thrust into 
the work with no previous knowledge of the country, the people, or their 
language, and rarely have any opportunity of acquiring that knowledge. 
Were the Home Committees to allow their ladies at least two years for 
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the &tudy of the language aud the conditions of the heathen part of the 
population, before entering on the arduous duties of theChristiau school, 
we should soon see great changes in the points under discussion.'* 

Miss Greenfield makes another suggestion : 

" Bible in their own tongue.— Though to some it may seem an un- 
important matter, may I not suggest that the ladies in charge of such 
schools should acquire the vernacular sufficiently to give the Biblical 
instruction in the children's native tongue ? The Bible in their own 
language^ should be to them £^11 that our English Bible is to us — * a lamp 
to our feet,' ' The sword of the Spirit,' * the Word of God.' They should be 
so thoroughly acquainted with it, either in the Roman character, or, better 
still, in one of the native characters, as to be able without difficulty to 
refer to any subject in the Old or Xevv Testaments, and should not think 
it an indignity to read a chapter in the Hindustani Bible. A little girl, 
not a very advanced scholar, was recently asked to read the chapter at 
family prayers at home ; the one who usually read being ill. She replied, 
* Oh I can't read that, in my class we read the Bible in EngluhJ " 

The obstacle to this is that the ladies are generally set to full work 
at once, and do not study tfie vernaculars. 

Miss Greenfield's remarks on the importance of Domestic Train- 
ing have already been quoted. A Native Christian has turned his 
boarding school wife out of doors, because she could not cook. The 
late Rev. P. P. SchafEter, of Tinnevelly, would not allow a girl to 
leave his boarding school till slie could prepare a curry to his 
satisfaction, A suitable matron should be appointed to a school; 
but servants should not be employed — the elder girls should do 
all the work. 

Two Classes of Boarding Schools Needed. — ^-Miss Greenfield quite 
admits this. "English education, fashions and customs for those 
only whose parents can afford to pay for them, and will keep them 
up in their own houses. When they are prepared to do this, 
Christian schools can give it, without charging it on Mission funds." 

Whether instruction should be given in the piano, is doubtful. 
Except in rare cases, the pupils will not make any real progress, and 
the time of a lady supported by a Missionary Society should not be 
spent in such a way. On the other hand, singing should have an 
important place. The girls should learn both hymns, moral songs 
and nursery rhymes, which in after-life they might teach their 
children. 

The late Mrs. Weitbrechfc, at the Mildmay Missionary Conference 
iu 1878, expressed similar views to those quoted from Misa Green- 
field : 

Through want of community of ideas on Christian female education, 
there has been a waste of Mission energy. Some have opened schools for 
high-class girls on moderate fees ; others have done the same for low 
fees, and of course secured more immediate results, in numbers o! pupils, 
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and those not always of tlio right position. Again, schools Lave been 
opened for poorer girls in the lowest terms possible, for giying a sonnd 
practical vernacular edacation; and others have been opened on the same 
terms, giving a high class education, English, superior food, and servants 
to attend the pupils. Most parents prefer the latter schools, and only 
find out their mistake when their daughters return discontented to their 
own homes, entirely unfitted for the class of men they ought to marry, 
and naturally desiring husbands whose incomes will provide them with 
the clothes, food, and attendance to which they have become habituated. 
Pastors and others, receiving moderate salaries, are thus driven to choose 
uneducated women, who can sew, cook, clean, and attend to their 
children, and are also often rendered discontented and suing for in- 
creased pay.*** 

Miss Greenfield's remarks were written with reference to the 
Punjab. Some may consider them too strong even bo far as that 
provinco is concerned ; but they contain needful cautions against 
evils which may spring up anywhere. 

Zenana or Home Reaching. 

Value. — The Madras Director justly says in his report for 1886-87 
*' The system is to my mind in itself admirably suited to the con- 
ditions and circumstances of the country, and calculated to be of 
immense help to the progress of Indian women/' (p. 105). Many 
of the higher classes will not allow their daughters to attend schools^ 
while early marriages tend to remove all other children at a time 
when they could profit most from the instruction given. Home 
teaching provides education for the former^ and enables the latter 
at least to retain what they have acquired^ if not to reach a higher 
standard. 

But Zenana teaching in which European or American ladies 
take part has other advantages. A Muhammadan in North India 
writes : " If English ladies had spared time to see and talk with 
the wives and daughters, of respectable Mussalman families, they 
would have done more to accelerate the work of social reform, to 
knit the bands of affection, than a whole mass of legislation." 
Their visits break the monotony of Indian home life, and open up 
a new world of thought. Indian women, like others, have their 
sorrows, and sympathy with them in their trials has a beneficial 
influence. The late Mi's. Lewis writes : 

" One day I introduced my two dear fellow-workers to one of our 
Rajput women as my ' daughters,' and she at once with love on her lipa 
and love in her heart, put her arm in mine and pointing to herself said, 
* and here is another daughter.' Sympathy is dear to them. I shall 
never forget the smile on a sick widow's face when I told her that I too 

* Mildmay Missionary Conference Report, p. 186, 
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was a widow, and could sympathize with her, that ray God had com- 
forted me and helped me to bear my grief, and would comfort her too 
if she trusted in him. Oh yea, sympathy is sweet to the Hindu widow 
too, who receives so little from her own people.*'* 

A Bengali lady thus expressed the results of Zenana teaching 
of the right stamp : ^'Though my life is just like the life of a bird 
in a cage, in ray. cage I have learnt to sing.^^t 

Origin and Progress. — The Rev. T. Smith, of Calcutta, so long 
ago as 1840, proposed a scheme for the home education of women of ' 
the upper classes; but at the time it met with no practical response. 
In 1855 it was taken up by the Rev. J. Fordyce, with the cordial 
co-operation of Mr. Smith. Mr. Fordyce says : 

** Mr. Smith obtained the consent of several highly intelligent Bahus 
to admit a governess and pay for her services. This was the more 
gratifying as the arrangement was made on the clear understanding that 
she wonld be free to impart religious instruction. An European teacher 
was sent, accompanied by a native girl as her assistant ; and the results, 
both as regards the progress of the pupils, their attachment to the gover- 
ness, and their lively interest in her instruction, are highly gratifying. 
The only outlay was for the purchase of a horse and ghari, the Babus 
paying enough for a small salary to the teacher, and the current expenses 
of the conveyajice.'*J 

Soon afterwards the work was taken up by missionary ladies, as 
Mrs. Sale and Mrs. Mullens. The Normal School Society also 
entered the field, and the system spread in Calcutta. Up till 1861 
nothing was done in the North- West Provinces; but the late Mrs. 
Winter, who had laboured for four years as a Zenana visitor in 
Bengal, soon afterwards commenced the work in Delhi. It has siuce 
extended to all parts of India. 

In 1881, the Protestant Missionary Census gave the number of 
houses visited and pupils under instruction as follows : Bengal, 1318 
houses, 2824 pupils ; N.-W. Provinces, 2073 and 2765 ; Oudh, 737 
and 625; Panjab, 648 and 1032; Central India, 351 and 319; 
Bombay, 366 and 147 ; Madras, 2029 and 1920. Total, 7522 houses 
and 9132 pupils. The statement is appended: ^* The Zenana 
returns were very incomplete. ''§ 

The Madras Branch of the National Indian Association, a secular 
agency, had in 1887 one Superintendent, assisted by three female 
teachers. Of the 30 pupils on the rolls, 11 were Brahmins, 13 
Vaisiyas, and 6 Sudras. The parents of 4 pupils belonged to the 
richer classes. Ten learned English. The results of the public 
examinations were good. 

* Madras MiHsionat-y Conference Reporty 1879. Vol. I. p. 185, 

f Mildmay Conference Report ^ p. 311. 

X Bengal Conference Report for 1885, p. 152. 

§ Statistical Tables, p. 63. 
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The income for 1887 was as follows : Donations, Ra. 573-9-0 ; 
Government Grant, Rs. 1,007-1-8; Fees from Pupils, Rs. 358; 
amount received from ilio General Fund, Rs. 772-4-1 ; tofcal, 
Rs. 2,710-14-9. Ejcpenditiire : Salaries, Rs. 2,482-14-8; Stationery, 
14 as. Prizes, Rs. 54-15-9 ; contributions to the General Fund, 
Rs. 172-2-9; total, Rs. 2,710-14-9. 

In Calcutta Sir A. W. Croft says, " Missionary agencies ' hold the 
field.^ '^ He adds : *^ In Bengal several native associations, instituted 
for the purpose of holding periodical examinations of women taught 
by their fathers or brothers at home, have also been aided ; and there 
is no doubt that a good deal of this home education goes on of 
which the department hears nothing.'^ '^ 

A Society has been formed at Anantapur, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, by Hindu gentlemen for the '^ Home Education of Women." 

Suggestions. 

Selection.— Mrs. E the ring ton, in a Paper read at the Calcutta 
Decennial Missionary Conference in 1882-3, urges greater care in 
their selection. She says, ^^In not a few cases has there not been 
too much of mere romance and pleasant excitement, and too little of 
honest searching of heart, and calm counting of the cost at starting, 
and consequently have there not been many cases of disappointment 
and failure at the end ?" p. 199. 

At the same time, it is admitted that these failures are excep- 
tional cases, and that among the agents in this department are some 
of the most devoted workers in India. 

Preparation. — English and American ladies are sent out with a 
few general directions to a different Zone, to women speaking a 
different language, professing a different religion, with ideas alto- 
gether foreign. They are left to gain such experience as they can 
from the hints of fellow-labourers and their own failures. It is true 
that the home Magazines contain occasional suggestions; in the 
Missionary Conference Reports there are Papers on Zenana work ; 
and best of all, there is the Report of the Punjab Ladies' Mission- 
ary Conference in 1882. t Still, these are insufficient. A Manual 
should be carefully prepared to be placed in the hands of all selected 
for the work. Besides the directions given, it might refer to the 
best sources of information. At a comparatively small expense, 
agents might be saved from many mistakes and their usefulness 
greatly increased. 

One or two illustrations may be given. 

* Report, p. 293. 

Boport of the Conference in 1888 will probably also be published. 
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To instruct any one properly, you must have some insight into 
the ideas already possessed, the thoughts that occupy the mind. A 
Zenana visitor should know the meaning attached by Hindu women 
to the terms God, sin, holiness, salvation, heaven, &c. Mrs. Winter 
suggests that ladies should hav^ clear accounts of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan festivals that they may know the subjects on which 
their pupils' thoughts are full. Without being polemic, such know- 
ledge may, in some cases, be turned to good account. 

Hints on Etiquette might form another chapter. Indians attach 
great importance to it, and its observance or neglect will do much 
to attract or repel. Mrs. Winter says, that she sent a native 
Christian daily to a Hindu family, but "unfortunately her manners 
offended them so much that they declined her services.'* 

The Sinhalese are said to have 16 forms of the second personal 
pronoun, expressing the highest reverence down to the utmost 
contempt. Indian languages may not be so rich in this respect ; 
but they have them, more or less, and care is required in their use. 

An English or American lady should remember that in the eyes 
of an orthodox Hindu she is a Mlechcha, whose touch is pollution. 
She should know how offence may be given in this way. 

A lady, with the requisite experience, could not confer a greater 
boon upon her fellow-labourers than by the preparation of the 
Manual suggested. 

There are now hundreds of ladies employed in Zenana work, and 
it is time that the present happy-go-lucky system should come to 
an end. 

Knowledge of the Vemacnlar. — At the Mildmay Conference the 
Rev. J. E. Payne said : — 

" In conclusion, I think it well to suggest that every body who goes 
to India for any kind of Missionary work be required to prepare for an 
examination in the language of the people at the end of the first and 
second year. !M issionaries of all denominations are examined, and they 
are liable to recall if they fail to pass." p. 318. 

Some Missions require ladies to pass examinations in the verna- 
cular, but not all. In fact, some in charge of Schools in which 
English forms one of the subjects have been told that a knowledge 
of the VLM-iiacular is not necessary in their case. This is a great 
mistake. Even in teaching English a knowledge of the vernacular 
is very useful. To give an English synonym is no proof that a 
pupil really understands a word. 

Training of Indian Agents. — Foreign ladies can do little more 
than superintend ; the burden of the work must fall upon their 
assistants. Their tmining iM <(har^re of great importance. A 

Committee appointed by thfftBgjMjjMHH^ Missionary Conference 

7 -s^^^^ 
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in 1882 drew up the following "Graded Scale of Qaalifications for 
Zenana Teachers and Bible- women :'^ 

Grade I. 

# 

To read and write well one language ; be competent to teach tho rudi- 
ments of Scripture history and plain knitting. Salary from 4 to 6 rupees- 
Oracle II. 

To read and write two languages, know thoroughly the four simple 
rules in arithmetic, knitting socks, and be well up in Genesis and the 
Four Gospels. Salary from 8 to 10 rupees. 

Grade III. 

To read and write two languages well, know the four compound rules 
in arithmetic, the elements of geography, and be familiar with the chief 
points of Muhammadan or Hindu controversy, and some simple Church 
history and the Acts of the Apostles. In needlework, either proficient in 
cutting out and making plain garment, or in lasida or lace, or some 
other fancy work. Salary from 12 to 15 rupees. 

Grade IV. 

To read and write three languages ; arithmetic to vulgar fractions and 
rule of three ; general knowledge of Geography and History of India ; 
thorough acquaintance with Muhammadan and Hindu controversy ; 
thorough knowledge of the Bible. Salary from 16 to 20 rupees. 

^ . Grade Y, 

To teach all subjects up to the Normal School Standard ; proficiency in 
the Evidences of Christianity and Prophetical Books ; to prove the chief 
doctrines of Christianity from the Scriptures ; elementary astronomy is 
also desirable. Salary 20 to 30 rupees. 

♦^* The special books for examination to be appointed by the Sub- 
Committee. 

' The number of languages is required on account of so many being 
spoken in the Punjab. 

The course proposed is not altogether satisfactory. With the 
exception of needlework, it has no special reference to women. It 
might be less polemic, and include some knowledge of sanitation, 
the training of children, &c. 

While Female Normal Schools should receive every encourage- 
ment, ladies engaged in Zenana work may do much for the im- 
provement of their own assistants. Mrs. Capron says : 

** It is the custom in Madura to hold a meeting every Friday evening 
at which incidents of the week a work are mentioned, and this is closed 
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by dwelling on something connected with the Saviour's life, titled to be an 
inspiration to effort during the following week. It is a fact to be men- 
tioned that heathen women not unfrequently send requests for prayer 
to this meeting. Some of these from our pupils of long standing aie 
touching. An hour is spent alone on Sunday with each Bible- woman in 
turn."* 

Miss Andrews says : 

*' Our helpers need moral as well as mental training. How often we 
came across instances of little unfaithfulnesses, meannesses, falsehoods, 
deceptions ! how often we are grieved by exhibitions of temper, pride, 
idleness !" 

Instead of individual fault-finding, a class is suggested, in which 
failings might be treated without personality : 

" Such a class gives opportunities of applying the Scriptural precept 
* Be courteous,' of treating of neatness and cleanliness, as well as of 
truthfulness, meekness and patience, of pressing home upon them the 
need of training their own children wisely and well, and of endeavouring 
by precept and example to lead their pupils to do the same."t 

Tbe above faults may be expected to be more prevalent in young 
Missions like the Punjab; but everywhere they require to be 
guarded against. 

Small Hand-books containing directions about their personal 
conduct and work, are very desirable for the use of Indian assist- 
ants. 

Instruction, 

1. Need of Adaptation. — ^The most important part of a sermon 
is the application — to show how the whole bears upon the hearer 
and to point out his duty. Without this even the narratives of 
Scripture will lose greatly their effect. The need of adaptation 
with regard to ordinary school books has already been shown : the 
same remarks apply to the religious instruction. The translations of 
Peep of Day and Line upon Line are largely used in Zenana teaching. 
These books were written for Christian children in England; they 
necessarily do not draw the lessons from the narratives which 
Indian women specially need. 

There are many excellent Scripture stories in English, which 
would serve as bases, but their application should be made suitable 
to India. 

The Women of the Bible form a good series of lessons. Books on 
.the subject have been published in several Indian languages. 

Instruction should be given on the preservation of health and 
the training of children. In Hinduism, moral teaching finds no 

* South India JlUsionary Conference Beport, 1879, YoL I. p* 1! 
t Punjab Ladies* Conference Report, 1992, pp. 59, 00. 
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place. Religion and morality are considered distinct. On the con- 
trary, " religion in daily life" should receive marked attention. Mr. 
Mallick complains that for the sake of reading dramas and doing 
fancy work, *^ our young women are fast becoming oblivious of their 
household duties or avoiding them as a drudgery .^^ Caution should 
be given on this point. 

A carefully graduated course of instruction, with the necessary 
text-books, is a great desideratum. Some changes would be neces- 
sary in peculiar cases ; but it would give a good general idea of 
what was wanted. 

2. The Useful rather than the Ornamental to be kept in view.— - 

In Bengal Mr. MuUick says, " The consumption of dyed-wool is 
increasing beyond all proportion. Woollen neck-ties and night 
caps, socks and shoes, and woollen luxuries are finished off by our 
lasses by their delicate needle and thimble, but one must send for 
the tailor to make babies' clothes, quilts, and bedding.'' 

The complaint is not confined to Bengal. The BrOv. T. K. 
Weatherhead said in Bombay some years ago : 

** I protest against the large amonnt of time spent in crochet and other 
kinds of fancy work. This is useful in its place, but it creates no 
character, draws out no great practical quality, prepares for no real useful- 
ness. It gives no foundation for thought which shall lead to influential 
action upon those around. What is wanted is knowledge which will fit 
for companionship, for bringing up children, for ruling her household, for 
taking an interest in the welfare of all people." 

Miss Brittan said at Allahabad that fancy work was not taught 
by her Mission until the pupils could at any rate read the First 
Book through. A lady in the Punjab said that her first lessons in 
sewing were to teach the women to mend their own clothes. 

Mr. Mullick says : 

'* As yet the action of a cultured female mind has been infinitesimally 
small. It is infinitesimal in its action on the husband, infinitesimal ou 
the son. Our women's accomplishments orily please us— no more. We 
earnestly hope for the day when they would animate and vivify us, to 
work in the cause of national progress."* 

On the other hand, it is admitted that the desire to learn fancy 
work is sometimes the great incentive to receive Zenana instruction. 
No hard and fast rule is practicable, but the general principle 
which has been urged should be kept in view. 
. 3. A Taste for wholesome Beading should be fostered. — If 
the women do not read at all, or read only trasliy tales, the art 
they have acquired will be comparatively useless, if not injurious. A 
lady engaged in Zenana work takes with her a packet of cheap 
little story books, with bright covers, and sells a great number. 

* The Hindu Family, p. 108 
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The subject will be further noticed under the head of ^^ Literature 
for Women/' 

Appeal for Voluntairy Labourers. 

Already there are several English ladies engaging in Zenana 
teaching and other work among women ; but maintaining them- 
selves. Every effort should be made at home to enlist more such 
volunteers. " The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few.'* 

But there are English ladies in India who could render valuable 
service in various ways. 

Even accompanying ladies engaged in Zenana work would be 
encouraging. A report says, ** We want ladies who take an 
interest in them to visit them often. The cry always is, ^ Do 
bring somebody to see us ; you know we would go if we could.' " 

Some ladies might undertake to superintend a few native assist- 
ants. An hour a day to five houses a week could be given in several 
cases. It would greatly diminish the expense, while the influence 
of an honorary worker would be of much value. 

Indian Christian ladies might take part as well as English 
ladies. Zenana work in Madras was commenced by a Christian 
Native Lady. Mrs. Winter says, " A native Christian lady (who 
had herself once been a Hindu) went with me once or twice, and I 
always felt one of her visits was worth fifty of mine." 

Even Hindu ladies might co-operate. It is true that the number 
among them who are educated is still very small, but there are 
a few. They might begin by encouraging home teaching in the 
families of relatives and friends. Some of them have carriages or 
other conveyances at their disposal, enabling them to go out. A 
lady of '^ light and leading" might thus do a great amount of good. 
Like charity also, it would be ^ twice blessed,' benefiting herself as 
much as those she sought to instruct. The openings for benevolent 
effort in which the women of India can engage are still compara- 
tively few ; but there is no real difficulty in the way of the course 
proposed. India will yet have her Mary Carpenters, Florence 
Nightingales, and Lady Dufferins. 

Native Feeling with regard to Female Education. 

Sir A. W. Croft gives the following summary : 

*' The people of India at large encourage or tolerate the education of 
their girls only up to an age and in standards at which it can do little good, 
or, according to their point of view, little harm. That it has made such 
progress as it has made is probably due to several causes. Girls' 
schools are to some extent the fashion; they are regarded asamarkof civi- 
lisation and enlightenment ; they are the theme of constant exhortations 
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addressed to the people by educational and other officers ; and those who 
are urged to establish them have an uneasy feeling that they can put 
forward no valid grounds for the i*efusal they would prefer to give. 
There appear, however, to be great varieties of provincial feeling. In 
Madras and Bombay, the desire for female education, however limited 
is said to be steady and genuine. In Bengal, a difEerent view is ex- 
pressed, though within the limited region of high education a remarkable 
beginning has been made. In the North- Western Provinces, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, was of opinion that the mei-e establishment of schools would do 
little towards the spread of edacation among women ; * before any 
considerable progress is obtained, the natives must themselves lend their 
co-opeiution and full assent to the administrative measures of Govern- 
ment, and a public opinion less indifferent to the education of women 
must be formed.* In the Punjab, similarly, Sir Charles Aitchison was 
convinced that the difficulties which beset female education were not 
to be solved either by the recommendations of the Commission or by 
the most zealous action of Government, though the healthy growth of 
public opinion among the native community might be hastened by 
sympathetic action and by liberal and judicious aid on the part of 
Government officers. In the Punjab, and also in the Central Provinces, 
there was no difficulty about low-caste-girls ; the difficulty was to 
induce girls of respectable position to come to school. As to Sind, 
the feeling is thus expressed. It is only in large municipalities, 
where the Chairmen of the school boards are enlightened men, that 
any advance in female education is to be looked for. In such places, 
also, the agitation against early marriage, which is now being carried on 
by the reforming Hindu party, will tend to keep, girls longer at school. 
'But in the district and municipal small towns,' writes the Inspector, 
* I fear we can expect no progress for some time to come, as the feeling 
of the mass of the people is undoubtedly adverse to female education.' "* 

The means suggested for the advancement of Female Education 
will be mentioned in the concluding review. 

INDIAN MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

Advantages of Marriage* — Marriage is the most important social 
relation into which we can enter. Most engagements last only for 
a time ; but marriage is a connection for life between persons who 
must live together in constant intercourse. So close is the union 
between husband and wife, that the two are regarded as one. 

God foimed woman to be a helpmeet for man. The two sexes differ 
in several respects ; but by suitable marriage each supplies the de- 
ficiencies of the other, and the happiness of both is greatly increased. 
The man has strength of body, enabling him to protect his wife and 
provide for her support ; the wife has a loving disposition which 
prompts her in every way to minister to the wants of her husband. 

* Review of Education in India, p. 279. 
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Marriage secures the preservation and comfort of children. Infants 
demand constant care, without which they would perish. As 
children grow up, they require to be trained and educated, involv- 
ing much labour and expense. By the marriage relation, parents 
love children with a tenderness which induces them to make every 
sacrifice on their account, and which continues till the end of life, 
notwithstanding, it may be, filial ingratitude. Without marriage, 
children would often be left to pine with hunger, their education 
would be neglected, and the human race would become degraded 
like the beasts of the field. 

Marriage is the source of the natural relations, as husband and 
wife, parents and children, brothers and sisters. It is the means of 
calling forth the most endearing and permanent affections, which 
give life much of its sweetness. Industry and economy are secured 
by marriage. Parents toil chiefly for their children, and for their 
sakes they avoid much useless expenditure. 

In no country in the world is more importance attached to marriage 
than in India. The one great object most Hindus set before them 
is to secure the marriage of their children. To have a son to perform 
their funeral ceremonies ia considered necessary to happiness in 
another world. The common idea is thfit putra means one who saves 
from hell. This is wrong, for a man's eternal welfare turns upon 
his own conduct. Still, it is unquestionable, that a person's comfort 
in this life largely depends upon his marriage. It may either be a 
great blessing or a great curse. 

The Mahabharata thus describes the position and character of an 
Indian wife in ancient times : 

** A wife is half the man, his truest friend — 
A loving wife is a perpetaal spring 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth ; a faithful wife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss ; 
A sweetly-speaking wife is a companion 
In solitude ; a father in advice ; 
A motlier in all seasons of distress ; 
A rest in passing through life's wilderness." 

It has been admitted that, even at present, Hindu marriages 
yield a certain amount of domestic happiness ; but it is equally 
true that it might be greatly increased by several reforms which 
are urgently required. A few of the principal will be noticed. 

Eablt Mabbiagbs. 

Ages at Marriage. — In most countries of the world, men do not 
marry till they are able to support a wife; but i n India mere 
children are often thus united. 
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The first marriage is properly a betrofclial, a contract to marry 
at a future time. Practically, however, it has the force of marriage, 
for if the boy husband dies, the infant wife is condemned to per- 
petual widowhood. 

The age at which marriage takes place varies in different; parts 
of the country and among different castes. Sir W. W. Hunter 
says, '^ Only ignorant persons suppose that the mass of the people of 
India either practise infant marriages, or prevent a widow from 
marrying again. But these customs prevail among the great majori- 
ty of the higher Hindu castes — the very classes who come most 
strongly under the influence of western modes of thought.*^ The 
fashion set by them also affects the classes just below them in the 
social scale. 

Certain classes betroth even infants. A Brahman youth in 
Calcutta, sixteen years of age, was once observed to be very melan- 
choly. A person noticing his pensive looks, inquired whether he 
had quarrelled with his father, and advised him to return home. 
The youth told him that he was in trouble on account of his 
daughter's marriage. He had not succeeded in finding a husband 
for her, and he was obliged to beg to meet the marriage expenses. 
The class of Brahmans to which he belonged betroth their chil- 
dren immediately after their birth. If they do not, they lose their 
honour and respectability. 

A Bengali newspaper says, A little boy on his marriage day, not 
seeing his mother near, began to cry, and the bride followed his 
example through sympathy. A person present had a cane, which 
he showed as if he was going to strike them, which made them 
stop. But in the bridal chamber the poor boy made himself 
hoarse crying, ^' where is mamma ?" 

The last census of the small native state of Baroda shows that 
1 32 males and 558 females were married before they had completed 
their first year ! 

Mr. Malabari gives the number of males in British India found 
married in 1881 up to 9 as 068,000, and the number of females 
married up to 9 as 1,932,000. Between 10 and 14 the married 
males stood at 1,808,000 and married females at 4,395,000. 
Between 15 and 19 the number of married males was 2,740,000, 
and of married females 5,323,000. Sir W. W. Hunter says, ^^In 
Bengal, out of every 1,000 Hindu girls between five and nine 
years of age, 271 are married and 11 are widows.'* The Madras 
census says of Brahman girls, " Some are married before 7 years of 
age; nearly all are married before 10. The figures suggest that 
between 6 and 7 is the average age of marriage for females 
among Brahmans. This has the natural result of a high percent- 
age of widows, and we find that nearly one-third of the Brahman 
women are widows.'* 
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Marriageable Age aooording to the Shastras. — Hindu law books 
are so numerous, the texts so varied, and tlie commentaries so often 
perverted, that quotations may be made supporting any view. The 
following are some of the principal texts from Manu : — 

88. One should give a girl in marriage according to rule to that 
suitor wlio is of high (family), handsome and of like (caste), even 
thon<<h she has not reached (the apfe of puberty)- 

89. Better that the girl, even if she has arrived at the age of puberty, 
shouM remain at home till her death than that one should ever give her 
to a suitor lacking in (good) qualities. 

90. A girl having reached the age of puberty should wait three years 
(for a husband) ; but at the end of that time she should (herself) choose 
a husband of like (caste). 

94. At thirty years of age a man may marry a beloved girl of 12 
years, or, (if) he is thrice 8 years (he may marry a girl) of 8 years ; if 
his religrious duties would (otherwise) be unfulfilled (he may marry) at 
once. Book IX. 

Dr. Bnrnell thus remarks on the above : 

" The age of the girl differed according to the family and caste cus- 
toms ; for some 12, for some 8 years are recommended ; others say she 
should be given to her husband while she still runs around the house 
naked. (Vas. xvii, 70; Gaut. xviii. 23), Baudh. iv. 1. 11-14. K. quotes 
Daksa (cf. Vs. 94) as approving 8 years. Twelve years seem to be the 
limit. If unmarried at that age, the girl is disgraced and her father 
has sinned.*' 

Gautama's Institutes of the Sacred Law contains the following 
rules : 

21. *'A girl should be given in marriage before (she attains the age 
of) puberty. 

22. He who neglects it, commits sin. 

28. Some (declare that a girl shall be given in marriage) before she 
wears clothes." XVIII. 

Dr. J. N. Bhattaoharjea quotes the following from the Dayabhaga, 
a law book : 

** So many seasons of menstruations as overtake a maiden feeling the 
passion of love and sought in marriage by persons of suitable rank, even 
so many are the beings destroyed by both her fatlier and mother : this 
is a maxim of law." 

** Paithinashi says : — A girl should be given in marriage before her 
breasts swell. But if she have menstruated before marriage both the 
giver and the taker fall into the abyss of hell ; and her father, grand- 
father and great grandfather are born insects in ordure. XI. ii." 

Pundit Haraprasad Sbastri, M. A., at a public meeting in Cal- 
cuttH, admitted that in ancient times the bride, in many instances, 
could choose her own lord ; but contended that the system was 
abolished by Parasara on account of its evils. 

8 
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At the same meeting Baba Indmnath Banarji^ b. l., Editor of 
Bangabashi, said : " We will follow the Shdstras whether we under- 
stand them or not/' 

Supposed Religious Sanction. — The following remarks are 
abridged from the Rev. T. E. Slater : — 

" Marriage among Hindus is nofc a civil insfcitation, it is a sacrament 
or, according to Manu, one of the twelve Sanskara, or purificatory rites 
([[. 27 &c.,) by which a person is purified from hereditary sin. 

" It is not surprising that people should cling with tenacity to cus- 
toms supposed to be sanctioned by ancient religious authority, and it 
has been said that in India every custom, whether unintelligible, or 
positively indefensible, becomes a relisrious question. Dewan Bahadur 
R. Ragunath Row has probably said all that can be said on this subject 
in the two editions of his pamphlet, * The Hindu Law of Marriage,' 
published first in 1882, and in his Reply to a Review of that pamphlet by 
two learned Madhva pandits, as well as in some more recent papers; 
and his countrymen must read and judge for themselves. 

"^Happy will it be for Hindus if they can conclusively prove that their 
religious books do not require them to break the laws of health and 
reason and morality. If they do require it, so much the worse for the 
laws, and all one can say is that such laws cannot be inspired ; at any 
rate they can have no binding inspiration and authority for those who 
now admit these evils. A book of laws, however sacred it may be held, 
ceases to be of abiding authority, if those laws are out of harmony with 
intellectaal, social and moral progress. Is it not irrational to suppose 
that the Laws of Manu — a Code compiled, according to the latest com- 
putation, 1400 years ago — with its minute and childish formalities, its 
fanciful, unequal and retaliatory penalties, such as mark the earliest 
forms of criminal legislation, its uniform leniency shown to a certain 
class of the community, and its entire subordination of women, should be 
fitted to regulate society in the nineteenth century? Though there is 
much that is majestic, benevolent, and beautifnl about the Code, are 
there many among those who have become accustomed to more humane 
and juster laws who would like to live under it in the present day ? 

" The conservative Hindu, however, clings to antiquity, and in the 
matter of child-marriage, those who protest against it have antiquity on 
their side. Rama married Sita ; Krishna man*ied Rukmini ; Arjuna 
married Draupadi; Nala married Damayanti, not as children, but as 
grown-up women. And as for the Hindu religious books themselves, a 
careful study of them seems to show that infant marriages * form no part 
of a religious institution in India.* The very mantras that the Smritis 
prescribe to be chanted during the marriage ceremonies, clearly indicate 
that the bride should be a woman, and not in infant. 

" The second religious basis of child-marriage is the doctrine of the 
Shraddha, or the ceremonies that follow the funeral rites. Orthodox 
Hindus believe that if they do not leave sons behind them, who will offer 
food for their souls after death, they cannot reach heaven ; if they can 
secure this, they may rest satisfied. But intelligent men 'do not 
believe that balls of rice and fiour can have any effect on departeti 
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Bpirifcs ; that any ceremonies or sacred places can accelerate the progress 
of disembodied relatives to heaven." 

Men will be judged by their own actions — not by those over 
which they have no control. The effects of a belief in the efficacy 
of shraddhas is most injurious. A Hindu may lead any sort of 
immoral life; if he have a son and plenty of money to spend on his 
Shraddha, all is supposed to be well. 

Alleged Moral Beasons for Early Marriage. — Mr. Slater thus 
replies to this argument : 

" It is said to be in the interests of morality ; though why these inter- 
ests should not have equal weight in the case of child- widows, it is not 
easy to see. Parents marry their girls when they arrive at puberty 
in order that they may not be led astray from virtue. But does not this 
unseemly haste to get daughters married, while being professedly 
respect paid to morality, form a serious indictment against the morals 
of the country ? We have often wondered why Hindus do not break 
through this evil custom from very shame. Child-marriage proclaims 
with the loudest voice that the moral tone of India needs to be im- 
proved."* 

Evils of Early Marriage. 

Before noticing these in detail, a popular error will first be 
exposed. 

Alleged Early Puberty in India. — It is commonly thought that 
women are marriageablB at an earlier age in hot countries than 
in cold countries. Dr. Atmarang Pandurang, of Bombay, denies 
that such is the case : 

** The custom of premature marriage thereby acting injuriously upon the 
morals of the people among whom it prevails, has an undoubted tendency 
to bring on early puberty, and this is strangely mistaken for * climatic 
influence.' Climate has no ivfluence in the matter. The history of our own 
people in former years, when this pernicious custom had no existence, will 
bear me out fully." 

Mrs. Mansell, m.d., of Cawnpore, thus explains the causes of early 
puberty in India : 

'* The idea is very common, that Indian girls are more precocious than 
others, and therefore marriage must he hastened. This state of affairs is 
supposed to be due to climate* But there are more potent causes. For 
centuries such pernicious customs have prevailed, so that girls hav6 
attained a forced puberty, which would probably never have existed 
under natural conditions. The female mind has been left vacant and 
uneducated, and has thought of little else than frivolous and sensual 
objects, before reason and judgment have become matured, and before 
correct principles have been formed. The imagination has become 

" ^Christian (M9ff yfljti^gr Y<^ lU., ppr425>431. 
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excited and tbe ovaries ronsed to premature activity. Thus an nn- 
natural forcing of the animal instincts, and an aauatural stimnlation of 
the passions have developed the Indian races as we see them to-day. 
The mind influences the body. 

" The system of early marriage panders to sensuality, lowers the 
standard of health and of morals, degrades the race, and tends to 
perpetuate itself and all its attendant evils to all future generations. 
Such is the law of heredity. 

" If Indian marriages could be generally deferred to a later period for a 
few generations, and girls given an opportunity to change the current 
of their thoughts and habits — if they could become better educated and 
better disciplined — the habit of early pubescene would become broken, 
and approach more nearly the normal standard. A marked improvement 
in mental calibre, in morals, in physique, would soon become percep- 
tible, the dangers of child-bearing would be minimised — and a healthy 
and vigorous race would be secured." 

The Evils will now be mentioned. 

1 . Early Marriages injure the Health of aU oonoerned.— In 1 870 
Babu Keshab Chunder Sen collected the opinions of some of the 
first medical men in India with regard to the marriageable age. A 
few extracts are given below. "'^ 

Dr. David B. Smith for some time Principal of the Calcutta 
Medical College :— 

" Too early marriage is inevitably bad, and radically destructive of 
national vigor. I am inclined to think that very early marriages in 
this country are mentally degrading as they are physiologically objec- 
tionable." 

Dr. Nobin Krishna Bose : 

" I have always regarded this custom to be among the principal causes 
of our physical deterioration as' a race, and also as a powerful im- 
pediment in the way of intellectual advancement and social reform." 

The Hon. Mohendra Lai Sircar, m. d. : 

** Early marriage, in my humble opinion, is the greatest evil of our 
country. It has stood, so to say, at the very springs of the life of the 
nation, and prevented the normal expansion of which it is capable. 

** It is a grave mistake to suppose that the female who has just begun 
to menstruate, is capable of giving birth to healthy children. The teeth 
are, no doubt, intended for the mastication of solid food, but it would be 
a grievous error to think that the child the moment he begins to cut his 
teeth will be able to live on solid food." 

The same physician bore the following testimony at a public 
meeting held last year, in Calcutta, over which he presided : 

" From medical observation extending over .30 years, he could say 25 
per cent of Hindu women died prematurely through early marriage, 26 

* From a reprint by the Rev. K. S. Macdonald, Calcutta, 1887. 
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per cent more were invalided by the same cause, and the vast majority 
of the remainder suffered in health from it. 

Medical men recommended that the minimum marringeable age 
of women should be 16 ; but if delayed until the 18th year, the 
danger of child-bearing would be lessened and healthier offspring 
would be secured. In deference, however, to popular opinicn, 14 
was fixed as the minimum age in the Marriage Bill. 

The following are some of the injurious pbysical bfpicts of 
early marriage. 

(1.) The drain upon the husband^ s constitution is very hurtful, — 
'^The seed is the life.*' A physician says that its early waste 
enfeebles the body more than the loss of twenty times the same 
quantity of blood. " Give not thy strength to women" was the 
advice of a mother to her royal son. 

(2.) Early marriages tend to make women barren, — There is a 
learned treatise on Sterility, or Barrenness, by Dr. Duncan, an 
eminent English physician. He shows conclusively that the 
proportion of barren women is much grenter among those married 
early than among those married when full grown. 

(3.) Early marriages produce females rather than males, and 
weak children, — This was remarked more than 2,000 yenrs ago by 
Aristotle, a famous Greek philosopher. " Premature conjunctions 
produce imperfect offspiing. females rnther than males, and thepe 
feeble in make and short in stature. That this happens in the 
human race as well as in other animals, is visible in the puny 
inhabitants of countries where early marriages prevail." 

Dr. Duncan also shows that abortions and ill-formed children 
are other fruits of early marriages. Surgeon-Major Parakh, Chief 
Physician, Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, Bombay, says, ^' The heads 
of the children of young mothers are also unduly pressed upon, and 
so either the children die prematurely or grow feeble both in body 
and mind or turn out hopeless idiots." 

(4 ) Early marriages cause much sickness and mortality among 
the mothers. — Dr. Parakh mentions as one cause '^ The imperfect 
consolidation of the bones of the pelvis at the tender ages at 
which women in consequence of early marriages, give birth to 
children." 

Miss Pechey, m. d., of Bombay, gays : — 

" The prevalence amongst Hindu women of rickets and scrofula ii>, no 
doubt, dne to their custom of early marriage ; the demands of maternity 
being made npon a system in which the bones and other tissues are not 
yet fully developed, the offspring is insufficiently nourished, and that at 
the expense of the mother."* 

According to present law, marriage may be consummated when 

* Indian Magatine, 1886, p. 4M, 
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the child wife is ten years of age. Mrs. Mansell, m. d., thns men- 
tions some of the effects of this : 

" I have been called to treat sargically four little girl- wives whose 
bodies were most shockingly mutilated and rendered henceforth unfit 
for marital duties by their husbands ! A gentleman (in manner and 
appearance) asked me to visit his family — and I saw a little girl — no 
larger or more developed than a European child of seven years — so 
completely ravished, that repair was almost impossible. This man inform- 
ed me that this was his last wife, and that restraint was impossible ! He 
said this in plain English, and without the slightest appearance of shame 
or pity. What a marriage system ! How shameful ! How degrading!" 

At the meeting held in Calcutta, a Bengali Christian gentleman 
piously defended the death of the mother and some of her children 
by the famous crab argument : 

*' If God in His infinite wisdom made the mother crab die in the very 
act of propajjating her species, should we complain and fight against 
nature, if, according to a natural law, the human mother suffered in 
physique or if some of her offsprings died an untimely death in fulfilling 
one of the ends for which she was created ? Who can sav that in our 
fallen state this was not necesfsary for the general good, moral and 
spiritual, of the whole human race ? Report, p. 26. 

Divine wisdom is thus claimed in support of human folly. 

2. Early Marriages hinder Education. — This applies both to 
the wife and her husband. 

Hindu girls are bright scholars, and often get on well. But just 
at the time when they could profit most from instruction, marriage 
intervenes, and school must be abandoned. This not only prevents 
them from continuing their studies, but frequently causes them to 
forget, in course of time, what they have learned. Married as 
children, they generally remain intellectually children all their days. 

The husbands are also injured. An Indian Inspector says that 
through early marringes many of the students are " exhausted and 
spent by the time they reach seventeen. Their former energy and 
brightness are gone." 

An unmarried student is free to devote all his time to his books. 
One who is married must also attend to his wife and children. 
Petty household matters are forced upon his notice ; he is impor- 
tuned for ornaments; he is often drawn into domestic quarrels. 
Instead of prosecuting his studies, he accepts the first obtainable 
situation ; while, if better qualified, he might have occupied a 
higher position through life. 

3. Early marriage is unjust to both parties — It allows them 
'^no choice in the most important event of life — an event that 
concerns them infinitely more than it concerns their parents. The 

iage union is for life, and no power on earth, however ancient 
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or saored its pretensions, has the right to deprive an individual of 
the option of declining a connection that may lead to prolonged 
matrimonial misery and to early and perpetual widowhood/' 

The boy-husband may be wronged ^^by uniting him to a wife who 
can take no intelligent interest in his pursuits, can never counsel 
and help him in perplexity, cannot manage his household affairs, 
and cannot train his children. He may have a plaything or a 
mistress, but not a ^ help' meet for him.''"*^ 

4. Young mothers are incapable of training their children.— 
It is not an easy duty to bring up a child in the right way. Much 
wisdom and judgment are required to prevent the child from 
being petted and spoiled. These cannot be expected in a mother 
who is herself little more than a child. It m^y be said that she 
will be assisted by her mother-in-law. But a child is always most 
influenced by its own mother, and the mother-in-law, very probably, 
is an ignorant woman. 

5. The large proportion of widows in India is partly owing to 
early marriages. — About one-third of all that are born die before 
they are five years of age. Others are cut off in youth. If mere 
girls are married, it is plain that a number of their husbands must 
die before they attain puberty. The unhappy girls are, according 
to Hindu usage, doomed to be widows for life. 

6. Early Marriages tend to Poverty — In other countries the 
prospect of marriage is a stimulus to a youngf man to be diligent in 
business that he may get settled in life. In India this incentive 
is lost. 

Formerly the population was kept down by war, pestilence, and 
famine, so that there was enough of good land for all the survivors. 
These checks have been largely removed by the British Govern- 
ment, and the population in some districts is becoming excessive. 
Sir H. S. Maine, referring to India, says, '^ In no country will 
there be, probably, a severer pressure on population for food.'^ 
Among enlightened nations people do not marry till there is a pros- 
pect of their being able to support a family. In India the masses 
marry and multiply without any more thought of the future than 
rabbits. Sir W. W. Hunter says : 

"The poverty of certain parts of India is the direct and inevitable 
result of the over-popalation of those parts of India. The mass of the 
husbandmen are living in defiance of economic laws. A people of small 
cultivators cannot be prosperous if they marry irrespective of the means 
of subsistence, and allow their numbers to outstrip the food-producing 
powers of the soil." 

It is these underfed millions who fall the earliest victims to dis- 
ease, and swell the death-roll. In spite of every effort on the part 

• Eev. T. E. Slater, Christian College Magazinef Vol. III., p. 500. 
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of G-oyernmeat, fehings will get worae and worae^ unless there is 
prudenoe oa the part of the people themselves with regard to 
marriage. 

7. Early marriages cause national Weakness. — ^Mrs. Mansell 
says : — 

'* Becaase of this marriage system, the gifted races of India have 
degenerated, and become subjugated by foreign powers, and governed 
by the physically stronger and more energetic races, and India holds a 
subordinate place among the nations. This condition of a&irs will cou- 
tinue so long as the mothers of the nation remain the victims of snch a 
vicioQS marriage system, and are kept in a state of bondage, ignorance, 
and superstition. As long as mothers remain too ferble and too imma- 
ture to impart strength and vitality to their offspring — so long will 
the Indian races lack strength, and courage, and hardihood — and the 
nation will remain weak and dependent.*' 

Principal Wordsworth, referring to infant marriages, thus cor- 
roborates the opinion of Mrs. Mansell : 

^^ Personally I hold most strongly that no great social or political 
improvement can be looked for in Hindu society so long as it 
adheres to that system. For one thing it seeins to me simply in- 
compatible with any marked advance in female eduoatioD, and 
I cannot hope that Hindu society will ever emerge from what I con- 
sider its present state of feeble civilisation, which must condemn 
it in the future^ as it has condemned it in the past, to be the 
servants of manlier and more energetic races, so long as Hindu 
mothers remain in their present bondage of ignorance and super- 
stition.'^ 

Early marriage, like caste, is almost peculiar to India. Why 
should the Hindus alone find it necessary ? 

Proposed Legislation. 

Mr. M. Malabar!, of Bombay, has devoted some of the best 
years of his life to the important questions of " Early Marriage and 
Enforced Widowhood/' He has collected a body of valuable 
evidence, showing the evils of the systems, and urging reform. 
Dewan Bahadur R. Raghoonath Row and others might be mentioned 
who have done good service in the same direction. 

Some of the measures advocated will now be considered. 

Mr. Malabari's Proposals. — To check early marriages, he suggest- 
ed that, after due notice, no married student should be eligible to go 
up for University Examinations. The heads of departments, other 
things being equal, should prefer the unmarried candidate to the 
married. 

The recommendations with regard to widows will be noticed 
under another head. 
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The Government of India is proverbially timid aboat interfering 
with native usages. It required years of a^ifitation before the 
abolition of sati could be obtained. Mr. Malabari's proposals 
were sent for opinion to the different local administrations, and 
influential Indians in different'parts of the country were consulted. 
The views expressed are embodied in an interesting Blue Book, 
published in 1886.^ 

The following extract contains the views of Government on the 
general principle : 

'* In dealing with snch suhjects as those raised in Mr. Malabari's NoteR, 
the British Government in India has usually been guided by certain 
genei^al principles. For instance, when caste or custom enjoins a practice 
which involves a breach of the ordinary criminal law, the State will 
enforce the law. When caste or custom lays down a rule which is of its 
nature enforceable in the Civil Courts, but is clearly opposed to morality 
or public policy, the State will decline to enforce it. When caste or 
custom lays down a rule which deals with such matters as are usually 
left to the option of citizens, and which does not need the aid of Civil or 
Criminal Courts for its enforcement, State interference is not considered 
either desirable or expedient. 

** In the application of such general principles to particular oases, there 
is doubtless room for differences of opinion ; but there is one common-sense 
teat which may often be applied with advantage in considering whether 
the State should or should not interfere in its legislative or executive 
capacity with social or religions questions of the kind now under notice. 
The test is, ' Can the State ^vtq effect to its commands by the ordinary 
machinery at its disposal P' If not, it is desirable that the State 
should abstain from making a rule which it cannot enforce without a 
departure from its usual practice or procedure. 

'^ If this test be applied in the present case, the reasons will be apparent 
why His Excellency in Council considers that interference by the State 
is undesirable, and that the reforms advocated by Mr. Malabari, which 
afPect the social customs of many races with probably as many points of 
difPerence as of agreement, must be left to the improving influences of 
time, and to the gradual operation of the mental and moral development 
of the people by the spread of education. 

** It is true that the British Government in India has by its legislation 
set up a standard of morality independent of, and in some material 
respects difpering from, the standard set up by caste ; and it may be that 
the former standard has had some beneficial effect in influencing native 
customs, practices, and modes of thought. But legislation, though it 
may be didactic in its effect, should not be undertaken for merely 
didactic purposes ; and in the competition of influence between legis* 
lation on the one hand, and caste or custom on the other, the condition 
of success on the part of the former is that the Legislature should keep 
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within its natural boandaries, and should not, by overstepping those 
boundaries, place itself in direct antagonism to social opinion." 

None, perhaps, are more desirous of the change than members of 
the Government of India; but it is thought that public opinion is 
not yet suflficiently advanced for legislation. It is, however, an 
encouraging sign of progress that in 1888 a large representative 
assembly in Raj pu tana agreed to fix the marriageable ages at 18 
and 14. 

Mr. Malabari's proposals did not meet with acceptance. Mr. Slater 
says, that the result in most cases would be to punish the young for 
the misdeeds of their elders; to say nothing of arresting education 
which is itself the best reformer. Nor is it the province of Univer- 
sities to lead social reforms, or to inflict penalties on those who hold 
certain views, and follow certain customs. 

Extension of ITative Marriage Act. — In 1872, Government, at the 
instance chiefly of Keshub C bunder Sen, passed the Native Mar- 
riage Act for those who wished to avail themselves of its provisions. 
It fixed the minimum aofe for a bridegroom at 18, and of a bride at 
14, but required the written consent of parents or guardians when 
either party was under 21. Higher ages would have been preferred ; 
but it was considered expedient to defer, so far, to popular opinion. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes, the late law member of the Viceroy's 
Council, advocates legislative measures for putting an end to 
the evils attending the Hindu marriage system, in the following 
terms : 

" We have already, by the Indian Act XV. of 1866, removed all legal 
obstacles to re-marriage ; but the number of widows who have availed 
themselves of this Act, is infinitesimally small. The only practical 
coarse is to limit the namber of young widows. This can be done by 
abolishing the system of infant marriages, in accordance with which boys 
are often wedded at the age of nine or ten and girl-wives married at 
four or five, becoming widows before their boy-husbands grow up. As a 
Hindu marriage is not a contract, our courts are compelled to recognise 
such unions. We must, therefore, legislate in the Govern or- General's 
Council; and the operative part of the necessary Bill might be in the 
following form : — 1. Every marriagre solemnized between Hindus after 
this Act comes into force, shall be void, unless, at the date of the marriage, 
the husband has completed his age of sixteen years and the wife has 
completed her age of twelve years. 2. Every party to a marriage made 
contrary to the provisions of this Act, and every person abetting, within 
the meaning of the Indian Penal Code, any such marriage, shall be liable 
to imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, or to both. As the 
Penal Code, Sections 82 and 83, would apply to the proposed Act, no 
child under twelve would in practice be punishable under its provisions. 
But an old man who, as sometimes happens, marries a girl of eight or 
nine, and all persons bringing about or solemnizing infant marriages, 
would and rightly, incur a penalty." 8t, Jameses Gazette, 
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The Indian Messenger, ^a Brahmo organ, after quoting the above, 
remarks : — 

** However undesirable it may be for the Government to interfere in 
such matters relating to the Hindu society, we feel tempted to add that 
it would certainly be productive of highly satisfactory results so far as 
that society itself is concerned. Once that we have this pernicious custom 
put down, Hindu society will rise, fresh and renovated." 

Although enlightened Hindus would be glad of such legislation, 
it is yet too nauch m advance of " native public opinion." 

Proposals of Calcutta Ladies. — The Calcutta Branch of the 
'' World^s Women's Christian Temperance Union/' in a circular, 
dated 29th September, 1888, suggest the measures stated below : 

First Proposal : 

" While Hinduism tolerates, if it does not demand, unnaturally early 
betrothal or * religious marriage* as it is called, neither Hindu law nor 
custom demands unnaturally early co-habitation or ' physical marriage.' 
Hence the India Penal Code has made the co-habitation of so-called 
husband and wife before ten years of age criminal. This age must be 
raised to at least 12 or 13. The British India Law for the Parsis made 
it 14. The minimum demanded by the Bramhos and obtained in the 
Civil Marriage Act (1872) is 14. There is nothing in Hindu law or custom 
to prevent Government fixing a minimum of 13 or 14 for co-habitation 
among Hindus." 

The first marriage might take place at any time ; but the second 
marriage, followed by co-habitation, might be postponed to at least 
12 or 13. 

The following opinions may be quoted in favour of some such 
course : 

The Hon. K. T. Telang says : 

** That reform is wanted at the principal source of mischief which lies 
in an early consummation of marriage. And here, I may point out, 
the beginnings of a reform — very small beginnings I admit, and not such 
as to redound much to our credit ; but still beginnings which are none 
the less real — have already been made in Bombay and elsewhere. Cases 
of deferred consummation after girls have arrived at puberty, are known 
to have occurred without any protest from the castes concerned. If such 
cases become sufficiently numerous, a long step, I am persuaded, will 
have been taken towards the ultimate goal."* 

The late Sir M. Melvill, in a letter to Mr. Malabari, says : 
'*As regards consummation I should not be disposed to alter the 
provision of Section 375 of the Penal Code, which makes ten the age 
within which it is rape to have intercourse with a woman. But I would 
not object to making it an ofPence punishable, with a milder punishment 
than that of rape, to have intercourse with a woman between the age of 
10 or 12. This, I think, is the law in England.*' 



* Infant Marriage^ Scc p. 51. 
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He proposed the following legislation : 

** 1. Whoever has sexual intercourse with a woman, who is above the 
age of ten but under the age of twelve years, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description which may extend to two years, or 
with fine, or with both." 

The 2nd section would make punishable the parents who send 
their daughter to her husband's house before she is 12 years of 
age. 

** 2. Whoever being the lawful guardian of a woman who is under the 
age of twelve years, knowingly permits her to have sexijal intercourse, 
or does any act to facilitate her having sexual intercourse, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description which may extend to 
two years, or with fine, or with both." p. 97. 

One great obstacle in the way of this legislation is, that the 
parents, in most cases, think it rather a duty than a crime to abet 
such an act as that forbidden. Sir M. Melvill, in a previous letter 
to Mr. Malabari, thus states the difficulties in the way of his own 
proposal : 

** If consummation could be prevented before the age of 12, it would 
certainly be most desirable. But could the law effect this ? At present, 
consummation of marriage before the age of 10 is punishable. But in the 
whole course of my experience, I have never known such a case brought 
before the Criminal Courts. Why is this ? The explanation must be 
either, that such cases do not take place, or that they are not discovered. 
The first explanation, I think, you do not admit, and therefore you must 
fall back on the second. But if it is impossible to prove that the law is 
broken, when the girl is under 10, it would be equally, or even more 
difficult to prove it, when the girl was between 10 and 12. I say ' more 
difficult,' because the visible injury to the girl herself would be less serious 
and less apparent. It seems to me that it would be impossible to enforce 
the law, except by means of an inquisitorial investigation of the most 
private affairs of domestic life, whicli would be considered intolerable. In 
the absence of complaint by the wife, (and she would never complain), how 
could any one be allowed to go into a man's house, in order to ascertain 
whether he had consummated his marriage before his wife was a'pta viro ? 
And then there is difficulty to which I have already referred (the want of 
birth registration), that in most cases it is almost impossible to prove 
conclusively whether a girl is 10 or 11, or 12 years old.'** 

The Second Proposal of the Calcutta Ladies is intended to meet 
cases like that of Bukmabai : 

** Marriages effected under 10 years of age and when the parties have 
never lived together should be made voidable on the wives attaining 
16 years of age, and if any restriction be enforced on re-marriage in such 

cases, it should form the subject of civil suits for damages only." 

. — I 

* Infant Marriage^ ^c, pp. 95*97* 
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It is no doubt intended, that, in such refusal, neither party could 
marry without the written consent of parents or guardians till 21, 
as required in the Native Marriage Act of 1872. 

This proposal has the support of the high authority of Sir William 
Muir and the Hon. Mr. Justice West. The former, iu a letter to 
Mr. Malabar], writes : 

" I have always been strongly of opinion (and I think I expressed the 
same in the Legislative Council some 20 years ago) that the betrothal 
or marriage of minors should not be held binding at law unless consum- 
mated — that is, that specific performance of the contract made by 
parents or guardians should not be enforced. Possibly court action for 
damages against these might be allowed."^ 

Mr. Justice West sent a draft Act to Mr. Malabari ; the first 
section of which is as follows : 

" A marriage of a female under 12 or of a male under 14 may, on the 
attainment of that age, be adopted or renounced either by the person 
attaining it or by the other party to the marriage."* 

The preamble, however, limits the act to the ^^ castes and classes" 
desiring such legislation. 

Sir Madliava Bow's Proposal.— In a memorandum, dated 10th 
August, 1888, he suggests that there should be a fine for perform- 
ing marriage before ten in the case of Brahmans and longer in the 
case of non-Brahmans. The grand argument is that it would con- 
siderably reduce the number of widows. He says : 

"I prefer this moderate action to total inaction which I consider 
culpable to a high degree. I decidedly prefer fine to invalidity, 
because the latter would involve the misery of the innocent children, and 
cause deep and extensive popular discontent. The fines should not 
be appropriated by the State, but applied to some purpose beneficial to 
virgin widows. I would have two age limits ; one for castes under 
obligation to marry the girl before puberty, and the other for castes 
at liberty to marry the girls after puberty. More than this measure 
appears to me impossible at present, less than this measure would 
be culpable. The friction attendant upon it will be at its minimum." 

Sir Madhava Row proposes as punishment only a fine graduated 
according to the circumstances of the people. This is preferable 
to imprisonment for what some regard as only the fulfilment of 
a religious duty. Such an act might properly be the first stage of 
reform. It would familiarise the people with the idea that marriages, 
under a certain age, were forbidden. 

But to secure the passing even of such an Act, the desire for it 
must be expressed. The means which may be adopted will be 
noticed in the final review. 
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Intebmabbiagb. 

West, an English physician, author of one of the best treatises on 
the '* Diseases of Children/^ says, '* First among the causes of sickly 
infancy and premature death may be mentioned the intermarriage 
of near relativiBs/^ The Hindus have been split up into probably 
about a lakh of subdivisions, each holding itself aloof from all others. 
Professor Ranganatha Mudaliyar gives the following illustration : — 

" I am sure I am not guilty of exaggeration when I say that the 
Mudaliyars residing in Madras are divided into as many as fifty sections, 
no one of which can intermarry with any other. Tlie same difficulty of 
intermarriage exists among Nayudns, and Pillais, and Reddis." 

''A Kashmiri Pandit" thus points out the evils of the present 
Hindu system : 

" To weld the disjointed portions of the Indian community together, 
intermarriages are indispensable ; but, as long as caste exists, they are an 
impossibility. They are calculated to fuse the various and discordant 
elements of Indian Society into one homogeneous whole, by softening 
down class prejudices ; by creating an intellectual sympathy, as the 
result of the intermixture of ideas ; by engendering an enlarged national 
interest, consequent upon a complex and involved relationship, diffused 
through the different classes of the community. This is the good of 
intermarriages : let us look at the evils arising from their absence. 

" Physically, marriage within a narrow circle is injurious to the general 
physique of a society. Caste splits up a large community into small 
sects, and the members of each sect cannot step beyond its pale. I am 
inclined to think that the limitation of the choice of marriage within small 
sects is one of the causes of the physical deterioration of the Indian race. 

" Besides injuring them physically, * close interbreeding,' or the absence 
of intermarriage, inflicts upon the Indians an intellectual injury too, by 
diminishing their mental vigour and fertility. The mental force of a 
nation, and especially of a small community, begins to diminish as 
soon as its connection with other peoples is cut off ; and I have no doubt 
that the intermixture of races has been one of the most powerful 
agencies in the intellectual development of man. 

" Morally, it affects in three ways. First, it strengthens, if it does 
not actually give rise to, the custom of early marriage. When a large 
community splits up into a hundred sects, the choice of marriage becomes 
limited to very narrow circles. The number of boys and girls being 
limited in each sect, everybody tries to secure the chance for his child 
by an early betrothal, fearing that, if once the opportunity is gone, 
he may not be able to find a suitable match for his child. In a large 
community where no caste restrictions exist, parents are not very anxious 
to marry their children at an early age. Thus, it appears to me that 
caste, by breaking up the Indian society into pieces, and consequently 
limiting the choice of marriage, has become one of the main causes of 
the rise of early marriage in India. Seooadly, on account of these 
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social boundaries which have risen up between class and class, preclude 
ing intermarriages, the number of boys and girls has become limited, 
their price in the matrimonial market has risen very high, and immoral 
monetary transactions relating to marriages have come into fashion. 

" The force of this evil can be duly realised by those who are aware 
that there are sects, in India comprising only 80 or 100 families. 
In these sects, the father of three or four sons is a very fortunate person : 
he has some very valuable articles, and can sell them at any price he 
likes. Thirdly, each sect thinking itself superior to all other sects, and 
feeling no interest in their affairs, deep class-prejudices have sprang up, 
preventing every kind of unity and harmonious action among the 
people. 

** It is these considerations which have led me to think that our future 
prosperity depends upon our becoming one nation, and that the rise 
of the national spirit depends in a large measure, upon intermarriages, 
which can become common only when the authority of caste has died 
away."* 

Reform might commence by the intermarriage of subdivisions of 
the same caste. It is not desirable, as a rule, for persons widely 
dissimilar in social position and tastes to marry. A Pariah girl, 
well educated in a Mission Boarding School, may herself be a 
suitable match for an educated Brahman ; but in India when a man 
marries a wife he is considered also to marry all her relations, who 
think they have a right to come and quarter themselves upon him. 
The first and easiest step is that proposed by Professor Banganatha 
Mudaliyar : 

" Can nothing be done to bring into intermarrying relations all the 
members of a class like Mudaliyara or Nayadus P that the son of one 
Nay ad u should marry the dangrhter of another Nayadu does not seem to 
involve any violation of the Vedic or Smrithic precepts. No religious 
scruples need be set at rest, and I presume there will be no great opposi- 
tion from the priest. Custom is the only foe to contend with. I would 
fain think that if a small beginning were made in the way of uniting three 
or four of the many sections of Mudaliyars, the advantageous character 
of the union would be readily and fully appreciated, and the way be pre- 
pared for a further blending together of the sections that now stand apart. 
In a matter like this, the chief city should set the example, and the towns 
in the mofussil will follow suit, sooner or later.'* 

The Vedas do not contain any restriction whatever about mar- 
riages, and even in the time of Manu there were intermarriages 
between the different castes. The present system of forbidding 
marriages between numerous sections of the same caste is modern, 
and rests wholly on custom. It is another example of Hindu 
ingenuity in the " favourite human art of self-tormenting." 



* The Indian Magazine, 1886, pp. 287| 
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ASTBOLOOT. 

Next to caste^ astrolo^ has perhaps most influence in preventing 
desirable marriages. Wheu one is contemplated^ horoscopes are 
compared. If the resalts are considered nnfavourable^ the proposed 
union is abandoned. Its evil effects are thus explained by Sir 
Madhava Row : 

'* The diffioalties attendant upon the choice of saitable husbands for 
the girls of a Hindu family are generally many and great, and I am 
bound to say that these difficulties are enormously aggravated by Hindu 
Astrology. 

The anxious parents and relatives of a girl, after much inquiry and 
research, make a choice, good in many respects, — in respect of age, 
health, appearance, education and circumstances. 

The horoscopes of the boy and girl are placed in the hands of the 
astrologer, and he is asked for his opinion as to the proposed match. 

After much inspection, study and calculation — or rather the appear- 
ance of the same — the astrologer perhaps says, 

(1) The two horoscopes are not in accord ; as they ought to be. 

(2) The horoscope of the boy shows that he will be short-lived; 
and this means that the girl married to him will before long become 
a widow ! 

(3) The horoscope of the boy shows that he is destined to lose his 
first wife and to marry a second ; and this means that the girl married to 
him will die ere long ! 

(4) The horoscope of the girl shows that she will not have a father- 
in-law or mother-in-law ; and this means that, not long after marriage, 
the parents of the boy will die ! 

Such predictions cause alarm to the parents of the girl aud also to the 
parents of the boy ; and the proposed alliance is abandoned. 

The parents of the girl begin again their inquiries and researches for 
a husband for her. It having become known that her horoscope has 
been declared objectionable in the way above stated, nobody will accept 
her in marriage. 

Similarly the parents of the boy renew their inquiries and researches 
for a wife for him. It having become known that his horoscope has been 
declared objectionable in the way above stated, nobody is willing to offer 
him a girl in marriage. 

Such embarrassments, and the unhappinessthereby caused, afflict Hindu 
society in many and various forms. 

It is lamentable what a deal of mischief the astrologer does. 

The astrologer may be a real believer in the science which he professes 
to know. The mischief he does is not the less on that account. 

He may be utterly ignorant of that science. The mischief is all the 
same. 

It is consolatory to think that very oft.en he is a downright humbug, 
who desires to extort money from either side. In this case it is a 
consolation that the fellow might be bribed to refrain from mischief ! 
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Bnt the fact of his being open to bribery soon becomes known, i^nd 
be is rejected as a referee in favour of the more honest and, therefore, 
the less tractable mischief-maker ! 

The fact is, the root of the evil lies in the general or prevailing 
belief in astrolog^y — the belief prevailing among men, and espeoinlly 
among women, who take a large pari, in arranging marriages. 

Show this belief to be quite unfounded, and you will apply the nxe to 
the root of the evil. 

Here then is a large and virgin field presented for the labours of social 
reformers. 

1 feel it a duty to avail myself of this opportunity to declare my own 
profound conviction that Hindu astrology, as it is now employed in 
connection with proposed marriages, is utterly false and purely mis- 
cnievous. 

A gentleman in Mysore gives the following illustrations of which 
he had personal knowledge : A rich Brahman in the Fort wanted 
a wife for one of his sons; bnt ho had to write letters without end ; 
and to search for five years in about a hundred familioH before ho 
could find a girl whose natal star would fulfil the required condi- 
tions. Another respectable man in Mysore had three dauglitors. 
For one daughter he searched for a husband about two years in 22 
families ; for the next he made inquiries three years ; and for the 
last one he has been writing, looking and seeking in vain for the 
last four years. A Brahman, 32 years of age, wandered about for 
more than two years with Rs. 500 in his hand looking for a 
wife; and he has now only succeeded in obtaining a girl of four 
years old by giving a dowry of Rs. 700. 

Marriagk Exprnsks. 

Ward has the following remarks on Hindu marriages : 

'* The wedding ceremonies exhibit the manners of a people exceedingly 
fond of display ...The chief anxiety of a Hindu is not to acquire daily 
food for his family, bat to pay off the extraordinary expenses incurred at 
the call of ridicalons custom or superstition. Though thooHands of 
rupees may have been expended npon it, not a vestige remains after 
marriage by which the married pair may be more wealthy or more 
happj : the whole sum evaporates in f^how, noi«e, and smoke, or in 
squandered away in the entertainment of Brahmans and relations." 

Colonel Sleeman tbns d&acribes the custom in the North-Wo»i 
Provinces : 

**One of the evild which preft^t moni upon Indian nffc/wly, ift ihe 
nec^-5SLty which long nsftge ba» enuMl^^hfid of M|oamiering Iht^h nnmn in 
marriage eeremonieft. In*t#^ fjff Spring wbat tk>ey c«in Uf ihtrir chihUtm 
to establish theiD, and eroMe therm to f>Tr/irwl^ for lKf;ir fftmiVte9t anfl r)s« 
in the world, parentA every whert fetrl h^)mn4 Up mfimMl^r hW tbfrjr hn^ft 
Aud all they can borrow on th^ te^tlifhim ^ Uf^/fgUffff^-^*^ 

10 
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Several tribes of the Rajputs used to murder some of their female 
infants to prevent their estates being ruined by marriage expenses. 

It is the same in South India. The Hindu says : 

** It is well known that among the Hindus, marriages, as a rule, 
necessitate such enormous expenditure that many families involve them- 
selves in debt and even in ruin. They are considered to be occasious 
of particular importance, and in the estimation of ordinary people, no 
amount of expenditure is excessive. We can point to many wealthy 
families in Southern India who have ruined themselves by borrowing 
blindly vast suras of money to indulge their vanity of having performed 
marriages on a grand scale. The whole lot of the Brahmin landholders 
of Tanjore may be said to have brought on them ruin in this way. 
There are comparatively very few families of the district free from the 
burden of debt, incurred in most instances for the expenses of mar- 
riages." 

The Oudh Akhbar gives the following graphic picture of marriage 
eus^ms among the Muhammadaus : — 

^* The luckless man who has to celebrate a marriage has to issne his 
invitations on powdered and tinselled paper a month before the day : if 
he leaves out an enemy, he runs the risk of being vilified in a vernacular 
newspaper. Nor can he calculate the probable number of his guests by 
the number of invitations he has sent. An invited guest will be sure to 
bring his brothers and his nephews, and not improbably a friend or two 
to whom he owes a kindness. Meantime the feelings of the giver of the 
feast are of a very mixed nature. He cannot quite avoid the thought 
that for a few brief hours of popularity he has wasted his substance 
and irretrievably beggared himself and his children. Still the sight of 
so many hungry friends and the evident thankfulness of the diners 
buoys him up. He runs in to his wife and tells her what a name he has 
won in the town. She is proud of her husband, and tells him that a 
good name outweighs mortgaged lands and heaps of bills. At last the 
fjp'eat day is over, the account has to be met, and the dinner-giver finds 
himself a ruined man. He is turned out of house and home, and his wife 
is received with black looks and blows by the neighbours from whom she 
begs a crust." 

The Rev. W. Stevenson, late of Madras, describes as follows a 
common marriage case : — 

" A father is about to get his daughter married ; his income is Rs. 50 
a month, and he has saved nothing ; bnt it is the custom for one in his 
position to spend Rs. 500. He knows he hasn't got the means ; he must 
borrow at exorbitant interest, he must put a load of debt on his 
slioulders, which may grind him down for long years; but what does he 
do? Does he say honestly — * Well, I hav'nt ^ot the money, it is wrong 
and foolish to burden myself with debt ; I'll only spend what I can 
properly afford, and mind nothing else ?* No, he says, * What can I do, 
Sir ? It's our custom, and if I don't spend all this money, my neigh- 
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bours will pub shame on me.* So he foolishly and cowardly puts his 
neck under the yoke, rather than face a breath of popular opinion." 

This insane conduct is not confined to the ignorant. The Indian 
Mirror says: ''It is well known that common sense and prudence 
leave the Native, whether educated or uneducated, when he has any 
social ceremonies to perform. On such occasions he is sure to go 
beyond his means and involve himself.'* 

Evils of Extravagant Expenditure. 

Space permits only a few to be noticed : 

1. It tends to make the Hindus a nation of children. — Children 
have two weaknesses — they are fond of show and they think only 
of the present. Both are characteristic of the Hindus at present, 
and they are fostered by the marriage outlay. 

2. The payment of an enormous amount of Interest. — From the 
want of foresight, borrowing is the common resource at a marriage, 
and a load of debt is thus often contracted which presses heavily 
till the end of life. 

3. Lands passing into the hands of Money-lenderai. — The Bom- 
bay Dnyanodaya says : 

" We know a village in the Konkan (the coast district of the Bombay 
Presidency) where not a foot of land nor a single house is owned by the 
inhabitants. They have lost ail by mortgaging their little property for 
the sake of money to spend on marriages. One would think this would 
teach them a lesson, but when their all is gone, rather than fail to spend 
a 100 or 200 rupees on the further marriages of their children, cases are 
known of their selling themselves to their landlord for a period of years, 
or a life-time.** 

** The connection between their poverty and their marriage customs is 
plain. A poor man who is struggling for an existence told us to-day that 
his father owned six acres of land, but that when his three boys became 
of a marriageable age, he said, ' Come what will, even if I lose my land, 
my boys must be properly married ;' so he mortgaged the land, spent 
several hundreds of rupees, was happy for two days, and then lost every 
thing he owned.** 

" ' Expense,* says Bacon, ' ought to be limited by a man's estate;' 
but according to Indian notions it ought not to stop short of one's 
credit with the money-lender.'' 

The increased value of the land to the ryot has, in some cases^ 
been a positive curse. 

** In native territory proprietary right is unknown, while in British 
Bundelkhand G-overnment, with the best possible intentions, conferred 
at one blow the proprietary right in their villages on the Zemindars* 
This perilous gift has been of great disservice to them. Instead of rising 
in the social scale, and 8bandiii|y||^Ukoonif ortable yeomen olass, they 
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found their newly obtained rigfhts useful only as a security upon which 
money might be borrowed. The Marwaris and others were ready to lend . 
money to an extent before unknown, and when the famine came they 
freely signed away .their birth-righis for a morsel of bread." 

4. The country is deprived of the capital which it so much 
needs. — Indian farmers plough with what is little better than a 
crooked stick, aud the produce is only oue-half of what it ought to 
be. To enable the manufactures of India to compete with tliose of 
the West, modern machinery is required. Instead of providing it, 
the resources of the country are squandered on empty show. The 
Chief Justice of Indore lately said at a public meeting, '^ Why 
should Hindus alone have to be the butt of every civilized community 
in this respect V 

Measures Becommended. 

1 . Every means should be taken to spread a knowledge of the 
evils of the present systems. — Husbands should talk about it to 
their wives at every fitting opportuuity. They should not wait till 
a marriage is proposed ; but " take time by the forelock." When 
intelligent men meet, let it sometimes form the topic of conver- 
sation. Good popular lectures on the subject would be of great 
value, and tracts might be circulated with advantage. 

2 . Families between whom marriages take place should agtee to 
a greatly reduced scale of expenditure. — It is quite right to rejoice 
at marriages. Within due limits the entertainment of relations 
and friends is becoming; it is iusane extravagance whict is con- 
demned. 

Considering the divisions into castes, no general movement is 
likely to take place. Each section of the community will require to 
take up the matter. The heads of families should have meetings 
to consider the subject and come to an understanding. There may 
be one or two fools who will persevere in the old senseless custom ; 
but if the majority act prudently, a change will take place. If one 
section make a beginning, the example will probably be followed in 
course of time by other classes. 

3. Educated men should take the lead in the movement. — More 
may justly be looked for from them than that they should be the 
slaves of custom. 

What hope can there be in a nation when its most intelligent 
men yield to the ignorant rabble, and pursue a course which they 
themselves allow to be idiotic ? 

4. Female Education should be promoted. — It is ignorant women 
who are the great supporters of the present ruinous system, and 
their increased intelligence would be one of the most effective 
means for its destruction. Without this, all other efforts are not 
likely to have a permanent efiect. 
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Let the reader ponder well the foregoing statements and use 
every means in the circle in which he moves to put an end to the 
evils which have been described. The late Governor of Madras 
justly said in his Convocation Address ; — 

"He who could persuade his coontrymen to give np their, to us, 
astounding? expenditure on marriages, would do more for South India 
than any Government could do in a decade." 

Marriage expenses are one of the chief causes of Indian poverty. 

Objectionablb Marriage Customs, etc. 

Mr. Mullick complains of the frivolities of the ceremony. '' No 
respite is granted to the bridegroom to feel its solemnity, to think 
upon his future obligations and duties, or to canvass their weight 
and importance.'' Rude practical jokes are played upon him ; as 
pulling his ears, &c. But there are other practices still worse. 

Obscene Language and Songs. — Mr. S. C. Bose says : 

*' In the suburbs and roral districts of Bengal, females, more particu- 
larly among the Brahmin class, are tacitly allowed to have so much 
liberty on this special occasion that they, putting under the bushel their 
instinctive modesty, entertain the bridegroom not only with epithala- 
miums, but with other amorous songs, having reference to the diversions 
of Krishna with his mistress and the numerous milkmaids. Under an 
erroneous impression of singing holy songs, they unwittingly trumpet 
the profligate character of their god."* 

A Lahore journal complains of the most obscene songs which the 
, Punjabi women sing on the occasion of a marriage ceremony. 

The Lahore Tribune mentions another horrible custom indirectly 
connected with marriage : 

On certain so-called sacred days, girls, from 12 to 20 years of 
*g®> go often at the dead of night to a river, singing on their way 
shamefully abusive and indecent songs. After taking their baths, 
the girls stand in two lines, one facing the other and pour out the 
most abominable abuse against each other. This is done under the 
idea that the more a girl is abused, the longer lives her husband. 

Nantches. — The Subodh Patrika has the following remarks on this 
subject : 

'* Not the least urgent of such subjects of reform is the institution 
of dancing girls among us. Stripped of all their acquirements, these 
women are a class of prostitutes pure and simple. Their profession is 
immoral and they live by vice. Being never married they can never be 
widows. Hence the wedding tie woven by these women is considered 
propitious and sufficiently potent to confer life-long wifehood on the 
newly-married girl. Indeed their presence at marriage and other cere- 
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monies is almost a necessity, and few persons who can afford the expense 
and are unable to disregard the opinion of their neighbours can for- 
bear to call them to grace the occasion. The dancing girl is everywhere. 
It is she who crowns all merriment at all times. If it is a marriage, 
she gives the finishing stroke to the gaieties of the occasion. If you 
begin to occupy a house newly built, the ceremony of the day is only 
brought to a conclusion when the house rings to the noise of her anklets, 
as the phrase goes. Nay, you cannot treat a friend or bid farewell to 
a departing Anglo-Indian except by her mediation.** 

Her immoral influence is thus described : 

" She is the bane of youthful morality. In her rich dress, her trained 
voice, and the skilful manipulations of her hands and feet, she is the 
centre of attention to young impressionable minds. If their introduction 
to her is too early, there is yet no repulsion about it. And the favourable 
impressions thus early associated with her grow and develop with 
advancing years. Thus immorality is handed down from father to son.*'* 

Some of the songs sung by the women are highly objectionable. 
That they should be lewd is to be expected ; but this is not the only 
blot. The Deccan Times quotes the following specimen : " Darling, 
I do not know whom to admire most, God who made you or you 
wh.0 were made by God ! No, no, you are the more loveable ! 
The Almighty now repents that he has created you so beautiful, 
envious, jealous God !" &c. 

Very large sums are often squandered on these women by men 
who will not give a pice for female education. Some time ago a 
jewel, set with precious stones valued at about Rs. 2,000, was 
presented to a dancing-girl in the neighbourhood of Madras. 

The Indian Evangelical Review thus shows how the ranks of the 
dancing girls are recruited : The Naiks, a clan in Kumaon, marry 
only outside their own tribe. All their own girls are brought up 
to become nautch girls. The children are sent while quite young 
to reside with female relatives who are practising prostitution in the 
towns of Almora, Pilibhit, Bareilly, Moradabad and other places. 
They are there taught the elements of their trade in dancing and 
singing, and from being constantly in company with pi-ostitutes 
their minds get contaminated, and there is little doubt that many of 
them become prostitutes long before they reach the age of 16. The 
girls have no option ; they cannot marry owing to this custom, and 
they are made prostitutes before they can realize what they are 
condemned to. Sir Henry Ramsay tried to put it down ; but the 
Sessions Judge held that his order was illegal, and consequently 
that it was no crime to disobey it. 

'^The evil is not confined to Kumaon. Little girls are being 
trained all over India for this immoral and cruel trade, and the 
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police are powerless in presence of it. The Editor of this Review 
with other friends who knew, as all who care to know may do, that 
there were many such children being trained in Calcutta, had an 
interview some time ago with the Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
who refused to move in the matter, in the present state of the law."^ 
The Calcutta National Guardian thus refers to " the traffic in 
girls carried on in this province, — or 'the maiden tribute' of Indian 
Babylon/' 

" That a large number of girls, of a very tender age, are systematically 
allured away from their homes to minister to the lasts of the wealthy 
Minotaurs in Calcutta and the principal towns, is a fact on which opinion 
is not likely to be divided. But no one has yet made anj attempt to 
ascertain the magnitude of this growing evil, which destroys peace and 
happiness in thousands of peaceful homes, brings disgrace and ruin upon 
thousands of respectable families, and places a premium on immorality 
and vice of a most revolting character. It is time we say that an attempt 
was made to estimate the extent of this organized traffic on girls for 
immoral purposes, which, to all accounts, seems to have attained alarming 
proportions.** 

A correspondent in the Rast Goftar thus mentions the duty of 
Europeans with regard to nautch parties, and its probable effects : 

" It is the practice of Governors and Collectors, before accepting 
invitations to evening parties, to ascertain the kind of company that is 
invited to meet them. And if only the consequences of their ptesence at 
a nautch were plainly represented to them, I feel sure they would further 
insist on previously scrutinising the programme of entertainments. The 
moral effect of such an authoritative disapproval could not fail to be great, 
and we should th^n soon see the last of nautch parties. "f 

Tlie Indian Spectator has the following remarks to the same 
effect : — 

** Dancing is an honourable English custom, and it is therefore, I think, 
that Englishmen in India from the Viceroy down to the Mofussil Magis- 
trate, think a nautch of dancing girls as harmless as dancing in the ball- 
room in the Viceregal Palace. But I think it is a clear misconception of 
the real nature of the Indian nautch that has led those women of ill-fame 
to have access into the houses of the highest families in the land, both 
Native and European. It is time for the Anglo-Indian official classes to 
realize that nautches are not as pure amusements, as they have been led 
to believe. I wish the Viceroy and the Provincial Governors would be 
the first in setting an example in this respect by refusing to attend 
festivities in which nautches form one of the chief points. For the sake 
of all that is pure, nautch girls should be banished from respectable 
society.** 

* Indian Evangelical Review, Yo\. XV., pp. 123, 124. 
t Quoted in Bombay Ouardiany 2nd Juno, J888. 
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The Calcutta Branch of the " World^s Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union" make the following suggestions: 

" The prohibition of the traiuiug and abusing of little girls as prosti- 
tutes and the possession of them by the prostitutes or others trading on 
their infancy, or in other words the amending of Clause 5 Section 375 
and the rej^ular enforcement of Sections 366 and 373 of the Penal Code." 

Clause 5, Section 375 is as follows : ^' With or without her con- 
sent, when she is under 10 years of age." It is proposed to raise 
tlie lowest age of consent to 15 or IG as in the English Criminal 
Law Amendtnent Bill. 

Section 366 prohibits kidnapping or abducting for prostitution 
&c., Section 376 prohibits *^ buying of any minor for purposes of 
prostitution." 

Another reform advocated is, 

** The prohibition of the trade which at present exists and by which 
women of Eastern Europe are decoyed under false pretences to come to 
India where they are practically forced into prostitution.** 

The Editor of the Iiidimi Evangelical Review concludes with the 
following remarks : 

"One thing we know, is, that very many people are responsible for 
the present state of matterfl, from the unnatural parent who lives on his 
child's infamy, to the llaj*i who tries to entertain liis accommodating Euro- 
pean friends by exhibitions of an institution that would be a disgrace to 
the lowest stages of savagery."* 

Public Women as Actresses. — ^^ Young BengaV^ makes politics 
his serious business, and amuses himself at theatres. There is 
quite a rage for theatre-going among certain classes in Calcutta. 
Formerly the female characters in plays were taken by young men; 
now prostitutes go on the stage, and use it as an opportunity for 
advertising their charms. The Liberal says : 

" Wherein are the actresses of the Beadon Street Theatres recruited ? 
Are they not born and bred in brothels ? Is not their habitual occupa- 
tion unnameable ? They are simply brought in the stage for their person- 
al attractions, and in their new capacity, attired in all the pink of 
fashion, they find greater facilities to carry on their ruinous game. Their 
new place serves the purpose of being a conspicuous index to their 
private residences, and lo ! liundreds of young men are unsettled in their 
religious and moral convictions, are drawn to them to court perdition and 
ignominy. Then there are the liquor shops and the houses of ill-fame, 
mentioned by the Indian Witness, situated at convenient distances from 
their play-houses, which complete the work of destruction, and within a 
short time convert their young men into habitual drunkards and worship- 
pers of harlots.** 



* Indian Evangelical BevieWy July 1888, p. 12G. 
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The Liberal adds : " The amount of support now given to these 
theatres does not speak well of the morals of the Calcutta Native 
public. No geutleman ought to entertain the idea of ever visiting 
them, much less of supporting them with funds/' It is to be hoped 
that the *' Babu of the Period '' will soon see the error of his ways. 
It is creditable to the Dacca students that they held a public 
meeting to protest against such an iniquity. There are brothels 
in Calcutta near some of the Colleges. A few successful efforts 
have been made for their removal. 



Polygamy. 

Fortunately this is not very common among Hindus. By making 
the proportion of the sexes nearly equal, God has clearly shown 
that He designs that one husband should possess one wife. Where 
this law is violated, evil is the result. Polygamy introduces a large 
amount of envy, jealousy, and strife into the families where it 
prevails. 

The monstrous system of Kulin Polygamy still exists, to some 
extent, in Bengal. A Kulin Brahman may have fifty wives in 
different parts of the country. A man of seventy years may receive 
a large dowry to marry a girl of ten. When the wedding ceremonies 
are over, he leaves his new wife in her father's house, and will not 
visit her again unless he receive a handsome present. 

" Thirty years ago/* says Sir W. W. Hunter, '^ the great Maharaja 
of Burdwan presented a petition to the Legislative Council setting 
forth the wickedness of this system, and praying for its abolition 
by law.^' 



" Marriage," he declared, ** is a traffic. So far from being entered into 
as the most solemn transaction of life, calling into exercise the pa rest 
affections of the heart, and to be regarded as an indissoluble engagement, 
the Kulin Brahmans marry solely for money,- and with no intention to 
fulfil any of the duties which marriage involves. They have been knowa 
to marry more than a hundred wives each, and it is customary with them, 
immediately after going through the nuptial ceremonies and receiving 
their gratuities, to leave the houses of the girls they have married never 
t^ see their faces more.** 

** On the same day 31 memorials, in almost identical terms, from the 
other princely houRcs and cities and districts of Bengal were presented 
to the Indian Legislature." 

A more methodical Kulin Brahman " keeps a directory of his 
wives and children, and instances are known, where, from defective- 
ness of the record, he failed to recognise a particular wife or child 
as his own.*' 

11 
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Nothing has yefc been done by legislation to put an end to the 
evil. Mr. Mallick says : 

** Some years ago, that eminent philanthropist Eshar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar wrote a book on the evils of polygamy, and proved its irreligious 
character. He invoked legislative aid for suppressing this misehievoas 
practice. It failed for want of support. Government were reluctant to 
interfere with the religion of the people. We might assure our rulers 
that the feeling of the community now is one of unqualified abhorrence, 
and the time has come when polygamy should be put down by legislation. 
If Government thought it was justified in interdicting Sutteeism and 
infanticide, it might as well remove this life-long Sutteeism which is now 
a stain on Indian civilization. Polygamy exists npw for the benefit of a 
pack of individuals, who have converted marriage into a means of making 
base Incre, or for the gratification of impions desires.*** 



Women Married to Gods. 

The revelations connected with a recent trial in London, showed 
the vice which still lurks in Christian England, though the shock 
which was given to the public conscience also proved the prevailing 
moral tone. When some native papers made this an occasion for 
damaging reflections on the English nation in general, the Indian^ 
Messenger generously remarked, '' Is not vice far more widely 
prevalent in Indian society ? What have we done to repress it ? 
Let not the sieve point to the hole of the needle.'* 

The attention of Indian reformers is directed to a few points 
where their efforts are specially necessary. 

The abominations of Paphos and Corinth still exist in India in 
connection with Hinduism. In the Bombay Presidency, ^' great 
numbers of girls are, in infancy, married to the god Khundoba, and 
are brought up for a life of sanctified prostitution in connection with 
the temples of that god.'* ^' The victims, after undergoing a cere- 
monial ' purification,* are branded upon their persons with a heated 
stamp, and are thiis set apart for their filthy work. When hired 
out to persons wishing to use them as concubines, they pay a 
monthly tax to the temple, and a considerable revenue is gathered 
from this source.**t In Western India, rich merchants of the Val- 
labha sect offer their wives and daughters to gratify the lust of 
their spiritual guides ! 

The following extract from Dubois refers to the temples of South- 
ern India : — 

'* Next to the sacrificers, the most important persons about the temples 
are the dancing girls, who call themselves deva-dasi^ servants or slaves of 
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the gods. Their profession requires of them to be open to the embraces 
of persons of alii castes. 

" They are bred to this profligate life from their infancy. They are 
taken from any caste, and are frequently of respectable birth. It is 
nothing uncommon to hear of pregnant women, in the belief that it will 
tend to their happy delivery, making a vow, with the consent of their 
husbands, to devote the child then in the womb, if it should turn out a 
girl, to the service of the Pagoda. And, in doing so, they imagine they 
are performing a meritorious duty. The infamous life to which the 
daughter is destined brings no disgrace on the family.*" 

According to the Madras Census of 1881, the number of female 
''dancers^' in the Presidency was ll,573.t Such a number is most 
lamentable. 

The Madras Fellow-Worker says : 

*' These temples are the sacred places where all classes of people daily 
resort, consequently these women have an occasion to mix very freely 
with all classes of the community. Thus the moral tone of the whole 
society is lowered. By constant association men lose siglit of the objec- 
tionable character of their profession, and a most fatal laxity of public 
opinion with regard to mixing with them is produced. It is superstition 
that has thrown its ignoble shield over this monstrous evil of sellipg inno- 
cent girls to a life of sacred infamy, and yet we are foremost in lauding 
up the Hindu social system as the beau ideal of social life." 

The indignant words of Bishop Lightfoot, applied to ancient 
Greece, refer equally to India : — 

^* Imagine, if you can, this licensed sham elessn ess, this consecrated 
profligacy, carried on under the sanction of religion and in the full blaze 
of publicity, while statesmen and patriots, philosophers and men of letters, 
looked on unconcerned, not uttering one word and not raising one finger 
to put it down "J 

Educated Hindus should protest against these abominations and 
seek to suppress them. 

THE HINDU FAMILY SYSTEM. 

This is a very ancient institution, a relic of the patriarchal age, 
long anterior to Brahmanism. It prevails chiefly among the upper 
ranks of society : many of the labouring classes live separately as 
in other countries. 

Very different pictures are drawn of the happiness resulting from 
this institution. As already quoted, an " Eminent Hindu Gentle- 
man" attributes to envy the efforts of Englishmen to interfere with 
" the peace, the purity, the happiness that reign in our society." 

* Manners and Customs of People of India, pp. 2&4,29 5. 

t Imperial Censns, Tol. II. p. 448. t WhiigB|M:racis, No. 1. 
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The Indian Mirror, while under the management of Keshab 
Chander Sen, in reviewing a lecture on the subject by Mr. Justice 
Phear, thus gave the dark side : 

'* We generally praise our family system over much, and draw such 
amusing high-coloured representations of it as quite charm ourselves and 
the people outside. This is a custom or conceit we have borro wed from 
the English. * Home* is a very fine word ; to pronounce it sentimentally 
and with affected enjoyment forms a part of current civilization. Bat 
the Bengalee's home is a whited sepulchre. In it there is filth and stench 
outside, want of peace and harmony within. It is as unhealthy and 
overcrowded as a bazar, and hardly less unselfish and more quiet. The 
best influences of education and enlightenment are dissipated in it, and 
the worst habits, such as good people condemn, are formed. What is 
an ordinary class Bengalee Baboo ? Let us not shrink from describing 
him. He is devoid of every high impulse, of self-respect, and sense of 
liberty. He is as timid as a chicken, though often sly as a crow. 
Education he may have, but that only helps him to drive his quill and 
makes speeches. He cannot, he has not the energy and daring to do any 
thing he feels to be good, and which other people don't do. All this 
happens no sooner he enters into family life. So long as he is not married, 
or has not accepted the responsibility of ordinary existence, he is full of 
big thoughts and sentiments. A Bengalee is then only a Bengalee when 
he is a family man. And he suffers this degradation in his domestic life 
because he lives jointly with others to whose will, particularly when he 
is a younger member, he must conform. He cannot dare to go out or to 
be thrust out. Should he, people would speak ill of him. There is his 
father or his elder brother, his uncle, his mother, or grandmother. How 
can he disoblige them, depending upon them as he must, according to 
the usual aiTangements of a Hindu family ?... 

" The world has long passed its archaic age of innocence and unsel- 
fishness. We live in the corrupt nineteenth century when every man 
seeks his own, and not unfrequently what is not his own. Thus aserioos 
disadvantage of the joint family is utter rui*n to all the members owing 
to the negligence and fraud of the head. Joint family in this manner 
defeats its own object, and in the place of combination begets disintegra- 
tion and malice. Why are there so many law-suits in this country and 
why do relatives so often fight against relatives ? The system of joint 
family must be a great deal the cause. We can point out innumerable 
instances in which very respectable families have thus been completely 
downcast, and perhaps there is not one family in the whole country where 
the members are not secretly jealous of each other. All this takes place 
in addition to the many more disadvantages which the lecturer so 
eloquently pointed out. 

** The most mischievous consequence of the joint family system is 
observed upon the women. Without education, without the wholesome 
influences of free society, without any good example, good precept, left 
entirely within the narrow field of their own selfishness and traditional 
ideas, taught to be mindful only of the meanest concerns of human life, 
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they literally prey upon each other. Good feeling among the male members 
is possible, if not always practicable ; but among the female members good 
feeling is simply impossible.... There may be exceptions, but this is the 
rule. The horrors of the Zenana are multiplied ten fold by the misery of 
joint family and the degradation which domestic ill-will produces. Many 
more evils we could point out, the principal of which is the noisome 
influence of one corrupt elderly member upon the younger portion of the 
domestic circle." 

Doubtless there is no one description of the joint family which 
applies to all. 

The opinions will be given of two Hindu judges, intelligent men, 
whose positions gave them great advantages for forming a judgment 
with regard to the effects of the system. 

Mr. Bulloram MuUick, b.a. was Judge of the Court of Small Causes 
for the suburbs of Calcutta, when he published his Essays on the 
Hindu Family in Bengal, He thus states some of its advantages : 

** The family system is well adapted to the preservation of self. Not 
to speak of those accidents to life, arising from the ferociousness of wild 
beasts or the murderous attempts of men, its preservation has been to a 
great extent aided by the joint system. In the rude state of society 
when the procuring of food was difl&cult, joint efforts succeeded where 
single ones failed. In respect to shelter, joint families have an advantage 
decidedly superior to what single individuals may have. Thus consti- 
tuted, the members may prove formidable defenders of their lives and 
property in case of an attack from outside, at the same time the presence 
of one of them in the house may serve to avert those accidents which 
would, under other circumstances, prove disastrous. 

** The joint family system conduces to cheap living. Foreigners have 
no ideas as to the extent of that cheapness. In the matter of food there 
could be no waste. Whatever is left unconsumed by an elder member is 
set before a younger, whether male or female, however one's natural 
aversion to such a procedure may be. Clothes and raiments which are 
unsuited to the age or frame of a particular member are reserved for the 
use of a younger one. Ornaments and jewels are reserved in the same 
manner for future use, and even books and apparatus are put in the same 
category. 

** If the joint family system had any virtue worthy of commendation, 
it was the brotherly feeling which pervaded it. To this feeling is to be 
ascribed the numerous acts of benevolence and charity which despite the 
ravages of time and the vices of the system, are of historical interest. Many 
a brother would have been a beggar in the streets, if the benevolence of 
a brother had not given him shelter, education and means. Many a 
widow would have been a victim to want and penury were it not for the 
relieving hand of some benevolent family member. It was considered a 
religious duty to extend this benevolence to the needy and the helpless, 
and even now there is social obloquy if one violates it. Apart from the 
inward satisfaction which the benefactor enjoyed in the doing of charity, 
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the persons thus relieved contributed their physical energies to tbe 
amelioration of his household. 

'* Thus, we see that the family system was admirably suited to the 
wants of native society in its archaic stage, and it is its adaptability which 
contributed to its retention. It had the sanction of law stamped on it. 
Religion shaped itself according to the wishes of the legislator, and thus 
what was intrinsically useful became a legal and religious institution of 
the land." pp. 7-10 abridged. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, Mr. Mullick advocates a 
change. He makes the following quotation from Sir H. S. Maine's 
Ancient Law : 

** The movement of the progressive societies has been uniform in one 
respect. Throup;h all its course it has been distinguished by the gradual 
dissolution of family dependency and the growth of individual obligation 
in its place. The individual is steadily substitated for the family, as the 
unit of which civil laws take account.'* 

Mr. Mullick thus describes the present state of things : 

'* The redeeming virtues of the family system have been supplanted by 
vices of abnormal degree and magnitude. Where sincere sympathy was, 
stolid indifference now exists. Jealousy and hatred have usurped tbe place 
of harmony. Discordancy rides triumphant. Deceit and spoliation have 
seized those who were heretofore the trustees of our honour and pro- 
perty. A sense of distrust has seized each member against every mem- 
ber. Family feuds, litigation and waste of resources, are now every day 
occurrences. So that (he Hindu Family has changed from a convenient 
social unit into an incoherent and cumbrous mass. Say what our country* 
men may, our domestic relations are undergoing a revolution appalling 
to contemplate. It is not confined to this or that sect, this caste or that 
caste, but to almost every household. Brahman or Sudra. It is only 
families, still in their archaic state, which foim the exception. In them, 
the patriarch's rale is still dominant." p. 1 71. 

The changes which Mr. Mullick proposes are the following : 

** A careful observation of the system reveals the fact, that whenever a 
family receded from its primitive harmony to abnormal disunion, the 
sooner the family was dissolved harmony and peace, friendship and sym- 
pathy revived in a great many cases. Segregation being therefore a natu- 
ral remedy, the reformer of Hindu society ought to apply it to family 
evils. Segregation, however beneficial, is not possible under all circum- 
stances. For instance, it would be a great social scandal if a father were 
to turn out of doors his minor children. Segregation should take place 
on rational principles. We do not advocate the segregation of such of the 
helpless members over whom the Karta is placed as guardian. What we 
do advocate is the breaking up of the coparcenary after the coparcenary 
have attained years of discretion." pp. 179, 186. 

The beneficial results of separation are thus shown : 

I. Self-Xtelianoo. — Say what our national apologists may, self- 
reliance is a virtue which the native mind has never adequately appre* 
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elated. When grown-up boys our fond mothers used to feed us morsel 
by morsel, like so many canary birds. If in the Hindu family, we see 
instances of sons relying on fathers' bounty, or fathers expectant of their ' 
sons* gains, or brothers consuming brothers' resources, or sisters serving 
as handmaids of sisters, they are ascribable to the pernicious effects of 
the system, which ignores the virtues of self-reliance. Once self-reliance is 
recognized, self -exertion will follow as a necessary corollary, and each 
member of the family would individually work to improve his condition. 

II. Increase of ZTatioual Wealth. — Judging from an economic 
standpoint, nothing is so much demoralizing to society as indolence. If 
all felt the necessity of working for their daily bread, their condition 
would be materially improved, both individually and socially, and instead 
of having a society of members with stunted means at their disposal, we 
may have a greater quantity of wealth added to our national exchequer. 

ill. Improvement and better preservation of Property. — As a 
general proposition, we deem it fit to state, once for all, that properties 
held in co-parcenary are about the worst managed* The principle that 

* what is everybody's business is nobody's* underlies the systematic 
neglect which the joint owners evince. Why should a co-sharer bestow 
his capital and labour on a thing with the object of improving it when 
others would reap the benefit of his exertions ? Should our economic 
polity therefore start with the motto, * no exertion, — ^no improvement, let 
things (be) as they are ?' Is it not deplorable, that while there is progress 
and improvement all around, our economical polity should be one of 

* masterly inactivity' ? 

IV. Abatement of the Benami Vices. — Benami means the fictitious 
alienation of property. The joint system is one of the mainstays of the 
practice. It is but natural that the busy bees of the family would devise 
a plan to ensure greater security of the rights they acquire. If property 
is acquired in their own name, it is liable to be taken in as family pro- 
perty, unless the acquirer undertake the heavy burden of proving self- 
acquisition. The transactions are equally demoralizing to the trustee and 
to the beneficial owner. 

V. Revival of friendly feeling. — Is it not strange that while it is 
innate in us to associate, perpetual feud should exist among the members 
of a Hindu family ? The reasons which lie at the root of it, are an 
interference with the natural right of the individual and in infringement 
of his legal ones. Segregation would remove these irritating causes. 

YI. Increase of social Responsibility. — Time was when it was nil. 
The Karta alone had it. Constituted as things at*e now, though individual 
social responsibility exists to some extent, it is so hemmed and hedged by 
restrictions as to know of no healthy development. Widow marriages, 
education of females, and a hundred other measures of reform are these 
to which a Bengali is a notninal convert. He shakes his head in hopeless 
despair if you ask him to show his faith in practice. Young she-Bengal 
is in no better plight. She cannot wear a coat or put on a pair of boots 
if it was only for her bodily comfort, lest her conduct is denounced as 
immodest, unladylike, and improper by the old people of the house* But 
for the want of individual responsibility, the family house is impregnated 
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with a false sense of modesty that prevents the yoanger members from 
discharging their most insignificant connnhial duties. Is it illness or 
Burrow ? To be at the bedside for his or her comfort is regarded as 
immodesty or barefacedness by all elderly people."* 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Mathuawami Aiyar, of the Madras High 
Court, is much of the same opinion ; 

" This view brings our family life before my mind. Its peculiar 
feature is what is usually called the co-parcenary system. In archaic 
times, and iu ancient India as elsewhere, the family was the social and 
political unit, but in modern and progressive civilization, it is the indivi- 
dual that is, and ought to be, the unit. Again, in the former, the male, 
either as the present or future head of the family, was the dominant 
factor, but in the latter, both man and woman are prominent factors, 
each in his or her legitimate sphere of activity in relation to the fani^ly. 
The modern joint Hindu family is the historic outcome of the patriarchal 
family in the past. The starting point of our family life was the relation 
of pater familias and of filius familias. The disintegrating factors 
which later progress introduced, were the theories of agnation and 
division. These have broken up ancient patriarchal family into groups 
of coparcenary or joint families, but the tradition of patriarchal times 
still survives amongst us in tlie notion tliat coparcenary-life is a prefer- 
able mode of life and that it is not to be given up except from necessity. 
In small or poor families in which several males have to work together 
on a petty farm to eke out a scanty subsistence, coparcenary may be, and 
often is, a necessity of life; but in wealthy families or in families in 
which brothers and cousins or their wives cannot live in harmony or in 
which the adult coparceners do not contribute alike to the common stock, 
coparcenary enables either the indolent to fatten upon the industrious, 
or the seniors to defraud the juniors, and ultimately, as is not nnf requently 
the case, wrecks some of the finest family affections. The truth is, every 
man loves his own wife and children much more than his brother's or 
cousin's wife and children, and the coparcenary form of life becomes 
burdensome when fresh groups of subordinate families spring up, new 
sets of affections and interests are developed and an unpleasant friction 
between them becomes unavoidable. For this state of things, the re- 
medy is in your own hands and the law leaves every adult coparcener at 
liberty to elect division at his pleasure^ and not — mark the words — when 
that necessity for separation is sorely felt. In the history of future 
progress a time will arrive when each male member will, as he marries 
and becomes the head of a new family, separate from the other copar- 
ceners and cultivate the family affections in a rational spirit, but that 
time may yet be far off especially in villages, though among the educat- 
ed classes in towns, there is a growing tendency against the coparcenary 
form of life. Meanwhile, I may advise you all to divide without a law- 
suit when coparcenary life threatens your domestic happiness or imperils 
your interest to a material extent, for, litigation has a demoralizing 
effect upon Hindu families, and not unfrequently converts the joint pro- 

* Abridored from Tho Hindu Family, pp. 179-185. 
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perty which the coparcenary system was designed to conserve and im- 
prove, into the cariion flesh that feeds and pampers the vultures of 
society, such as forgers, perjurers, and unscrupulous pettifoggers who 
pretend to take one side or the other, but really seek to enrich them- 
selves at your expense."* 

Training to Independence. 

Mr. MuUick says: "The joint system is destined to die a sure 
death, and uothiDg on earth can save it.'* Still, he deprecates 
any legislative measure tending to that end. ** Let the thing 
alone, say we, to take its natural course/' Mr. Justice Muthuswami^s 
advice is, " Meanwhile, I may advise you all to divide without 
a law-suit when coparcenary life threatens your domestic happiness 
or imperils your interest to a materinl extent. '' 

No sudden revolution is desirable. The heads of families, how- 
ever, should prepare for the inevitable change by training their 
children to independence. This may be commenced early in life. 
Sir Madhava Row makes the following suggestions : 

A small allowance of pocket money should be given to the child at the 
end of each month — not as a matter of right, but as a reward for good 
conduct during the month. 

The pocket money should have the qualities of salary in after life. 

Pay it regularly and punctually, jnst as a master pnys salary to his 
servant. In this way the child will know what to expect when he 
becomes one's servant in after life. 

He must not except payment before the month is over. He will 
learn to find out when the allowance is due, and learn to make the 
money last till the end of the month. 

He will become familiar with the different coins, their relative value, 
and the arithmetic necessary to deal with them. 

Let the child make his own purchases instead of the father doing 
it all for him. He will thus understand the purchasing power of the 
various coins. 

A sense of property will gradually evolve in the child. He will learn to 
take care of the money, to spend it frugally, as also to gradually save and 
accumulate the same. He will/eeZ what it is to be rich and what it is to 
bo poor. All such knowledge will prove valuable in after life. For want 
of such training in childhood, many men have become foolish, extrava- 
gant, poor and miserable. 

Again, the fatlier who Sfives pocket money soon comes to be regarded 
as a benefactor. His influence over the child gains strength ; his advice 
to the child will carry greater weight than otherwise. 

If the child borrows a small sum from a brother, sister or friend, teach 
him to punctually repay the debt even before the creditor asks and urges 
for repayment. 



* Lecture at Trichinopoly, 1884, pp. 
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A child unable to take care of his money, sometimes gives it to the 
father to keep. The child then becomes a depositor and the father be- 
comes his banker, [f the father receive the money whenever offered, pay 
it whenever wanted, and keep a little note to show receipts, expenditure 
and balance and explain it to the child, the child will be made to kuow 
what a Government Savings Bank is, and how it may be ased in after life. 
As the child goes on making his own purchases, he will become 
acquainted with numbers, weights and measures Tlie father may 
gradually teach the child to compare prices demanded by different sellers, 
and to distinguish the qualities of articles. In due time the father may 
associate the child with himself in purchasing the household supplies, &c. 

Oue part of the training oi: the Empress of Indin, when a child, was 
not to run into debt. She received an allowance of pocket money, 
bat she was not permitted to buy things on credit, tlioug-h shop- 
keepers would gladly have given them. 

Mr. Subba Row mentions the evils of the Hindu custom : 

" Kven well-to-do parents generally are not in the habit of giving regu- 
larly monthly allowances, although they will give any amount whenever 
the child wants it. The consequence is that the child can afford to be 
very generous for it does not cost him anything. A worse consequence 
follows in the case of poor children, for, as they cannot in a fair way get 
even a pie to spend as they like, they naturally take to stealing."* 

When the child becomes a young man, the training to independ- 
ence should be continued. If employed in counection with Jiis 
father^K business, he should receive a salary like an ordinary clerk. 
A son should commence life as a subordinate ^nd rise gradually. 
It is often ruinous to set up a young man in business with Iiis 
father's money. Every one takes much greater care of what he 
has earned himself than of what has been given to him. 

A son, when married, may at first have rooms in the family house, 
but it is preferable that he should afterwards have a home of his own. 

SECLUSION OP INDIAN WOMEN. 

Misconception, — If may be stated at the outset that only a small 
proportion of the women are confined to Zenanas. The great mass of 
the people are Sudras and castes below these, and in general their 
women go about freely. They are seen not only about their homes, 
but in the streets, in the market, and in the fields. Even among 
the higher castes they are allowed liberty on certain occasions, as to 
attend festivals and go on pilgrimage. The Mahratta women have 
always been privileged in that respect. Sir W. W. Hunter was 
. invited to a meeting of the Native Ladies' Association of Poona. 
There, to his astonishment, he beheld an assembly of 280 native 

* Madras Christian College Magazine^ Vol. 11, p. 588. 
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ladies, mostly of the Brabman caste and all unveiled, who, with many 
European ladies and gentlemen had come to hear an address from 
the lady Pandit, Ramabai. After the Pandita's speech, an enlight- 
ened Maratha'Brahmani (Mrs. Ranade) called the President's atten- 
tion to the fact that in the Maratha country native women were 
allowed almost as much liberty as in Europe. They held meetings, 
had their own way, and went about as freely in the public streets, 
unveiled and without restraint.* 

Still, it must be confessed that among the liigher classes women 
are very much secluded, and there is a disposition among those 
next to them to follow their example. " Occasionally,^' says Rowe, 
'Ho make a show of great respectability, native women who have 
never been secluded, when visited by European ladies pretend that 
they are not allowed to be seen.'' 

Liberty in Ancient Times. — Sir James Fergusson justly said at 
Poena : 

** The custom of secluding your women is not sanctioned by antiquity, 
and it is a custom which not only degrades them, but reduces them to 
abject slavery. You cannot degrade your wives and the mothers of your 
children from their rightful position in this life, without degrading your 
race to a slavery which is sure to act injuriously on yourselves. The 
seclusion of women is a foreign, and not an ancient, custom of the 
Hindoos. It has no place in your religion, and its result, physically as 
well as morally, is degradation to those dependent on you.'* 

The Bengal Magazine gives the following illustrations of the 
different state of things before the Muhammadan conquest : 

Kings freely introduced their queens in society whenever there 
was occasion for it. At the celebration of the Aswamedha sacrifice, 
the presence of the queen by the king's side was held to be indis- 
pensably necessary. 

In the drama called Ratnavali, we have the queen present at the 
audience given by the king to the ambassadors that had come from 
Ceylon. 

In the Raghuvamsa we have a Hindu king (Dilipa) travelling 
with his queen (Sudakshina) in an open carriage, and both asking 
questions of the people they encountered about the names of road- 
side plants. 

In the Mahavtra Gharitra, princes and princesses, entire 
strangers to each other, are openly introduced in the same 
company. 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata are also replete with 
allusions to, and representations of, a state of society in which 
females travelled in open litters and chariots, and otherwise 
appeared in public without any trace of the 'purdah. 

^ Journal of the Nat, Ind, Asaociationt 1888. p .66, 
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EfEiects of Muhammadan Bole. — The coiiqaest of India by the 
Muhammadaua tended powerfully to degrade the position of 
women. The Koran permits polygamy and divorce. Marriage 
can be dissolved at auy time at the simple will and fancy of the 
husband. A traveller met an Arab, not an old man^ -who had 
been married fifty times. According to Muhammadan Jaw, a man 
can look upon auy married woman (near relatives excepted) an 
within his reach by marriage, the present husband cousenting. 
Every married woman can become the lawful wife of any man she 
may captivate, if she can persuade her husband to pronounce a 
divorce. Muhammadans are, therefore, compelled to keep their 
wives closely confined, or the foundations of society would be 
broken up. 

The Mussulman rulers of India took into their zenanas beautiful 
Hindu women, even although married. To avoid such outrages, 
women were kept within doors or carefully veiled. In course of 
time the Hindus, in the seclusion of women, acted like Muhamma- 
dans. 

The following remarks are from The Bengal Magazine :— 

*' The Maharamadan rule, we may say, was the cause of female degra- 
dation in India, and while, under better auspices, men have, with 
marvellous rapidity, risen and improved by mental culture and educa- 
tion, women have not had the same opportunities of self-improvement, 
and therefore have not been able to keep pace with the men. In male 
society no trace is now to be found of the rule which the battle of 
Plassey overturned. In female society you can scarcely recognise the 
change which that battle has produced in the destiny of Bengal and 
of India.'' 



Arguments for the Sednsion of Women. — These -may best 
be stated in the words of Mr. Mullick ; 

*^ Naturally, the extreme conservatives hate female emancipation as a 
pernicious evil, and discourage it to the utmost of their power. Inter- 
mediate between them and the radicals, we have the liberal -conservatives 
forming, the bulk of the community. These admit the virtues of eman- 
cipation, but state that the time has not arrived for emancipating our 
females. Their objections are : 

jPiV^^— Emancipation should follow the capability on the part of males 
of protecting females from insult and injury in the world outside... 
Nothing i^ more foolish on the part of a weak husband than to expose 
his wife to insult and injury which he would be powerless to prevent. 

Second. — Emancipation should follow female education. Unless the 
woman be thoroughly educated, it is impolitic to subject her to temp- 
tations which she would be powerless to resist. 

Third. — Emancipation should be made a sequence of religious education 
of the female. Unless the wife was of tried virtue, to allow her to mix 
in society would be a curse. 
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Fourtk. — Emancipation is impossible, so long as the female is not 
decently clad. As it is, the dress of our females- partially covers their 
nudity. 

Fifth. — Emancipation is expensive and uusuited to the circumstances 
of all. It will necessarily subject the male members to certain expenses 
after dress and fineries, whicii they are incapable of defraying. 

Sicth. — Emancipation has a tendency to create in our females, a habit 
of neglect towards the nursing of their children, and tlie execution of 
household duties. 

Seventh, — Emancipation, if allowed, should be limited in its extent. 
A wife should be allowed to see her friends only in the company of 
her husband."* 

Mr. Mullick adds : " The principle at their root is a distrust of 
female virtue — a form of man's innate jealousy, and is adhered to 
with remarkable obstinacy.'^ 

Mr. Janvier says : 

" The Asiatic is jealous. If his wife have opportunity to mingle freely 
in society, he does not know what may happen. He does not think of 
holding her by the bands of love. This would seem a very poor reliance. 
He has not treated her in a way to win her love. He never perhaps 
thought of it. His plan is totally different. She must be kept in 
a state of constant control. If possible, she mast be prevented from seeing 
any one not of her own sex, beyond the limits of the family. *'t 

Replies to Objections. — It must be admitted that some of the 
difficulties raised have a measure of truth. 

Dress. — The dress of women in Bengal who aspire to be fashion- 
able is very indecent. The cloth is so thin that the person is easily 
seen. Young India says : 

** On the banks of rivers, the women of Bengal present a very awk- 
ward sight. Then their apparel soaked in water makes their whole body 
exposed. The most strange thing is that these women make a show of 
modesty by veiling their face although they feel no scruple to expose their 
almost naked bodies in public bathing ghats and open fairs. 

** Our forward young men who clamour for reforms do not pay sufficient 
heed towards improving the dress of women. On the contrary, they are 
seen purchasing the thinnest apparel possible in order to gain the favour 
of their consorts. Moreover, they themselves are seen wearing thin 
apparel. Thick cloth is considered old-fashioned and antiquated. The 
rage is for suits made of gossamer." 

The writer recommends a return to the thicker cloth formerly 
worn. 

The above remarks do not apply to other parts of India. The 
female dress may admit of some slight improvements. Sir Madhava 
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Row recommends the use of an elastic girdle, which would collect 
the folds of the dress and promote convenience. He adds, why 
should not native ladies have ^ jwcket ? 

Sir Madliava llow also complains of Indian ladies imbbing- saffron 
or turmeric on their bodies and faces particularly. Why should they 
make themselves appear as if they were sufFering from jaundice or 
liver complaint ? He adds, " I dou^t blame the ladies. Ifc is all due 
to the perverted taste of the men. Let the men express disapproval 
to-day, and the practices will disappear to-morrow.'' So "with the 
barbarous practice of tattooing. 

The adoption of the everchangiug fashions in which some 
European ladies delight, would be a great misfortune. The Indian 
dress is far more graceful and much less expensive. 

'* Society must he purified before v:omen can enter it,^' This reminds 
one of a Greek fable. A foolish fellow was nearly drowned when 
attempting to swim, upon which he vowed that he never would enter 
the water again until he had acquired the art ! Society, no doubt, 
requires to be reformed ; but, as has been abundantly shewn by expe- 
rience, female influence is one of the most powerful agencies which 
can be employed for this purpose. The presence of women at social 
gatherings puts a stop to coarse jests and all improper behaviour. 

The present seclusion has not been a success in some respects. 
Mr. Ginii has the following remarks on this point : 

*' Nor can it be denied that the segregation of the sexes, instead of 
promoting virtue, as is fondly supposed, tends, if anything, to render 
the imagination prurient. The illustrative proverbs and quotations cited 
hy Dr. Fallon in his Hindustani-English Dictionary scandalised the 
Anglo-Indian Press. He himself says, and with great truth, in his de- 
fence : — * There is much to be learnt from many an otherwise objection- 
able quotation, if one is willing to learn. It is of the greatest importance, 
for instance, to know to what depths human nature can sink in the vitiated 
atmosphere of enforced female seclusion as contrasted with the purity to 
which men and women rise as social restraints are withdrawn, and they 
are permitted to breathe the pure air of liberty and indulge in free social 
intercourse.*"* 

A "Kashmiri Pandit,^' after residing some time in England, 
thus gives his experience : 

** To live for three or four years in a society in which men and women 
meet, not as Tnasters and slaves, but as friends and companions — in which 
feminine culture adds grace and beauty to the lives of men ; to live in 
a society in which the prosaic hours of hard work are relieved by the 
companionship of a sweet and educated wife or sister, or mother, is the 
most necessary discipline required by our Indian youths, in order to be 
able to shake off their old notions and to look upon an accomplished 




* The Position of Wonien in Indiaf pp. 11, 12. 
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womanhood as the salt of human society which preserves it from moral 
decay : to think that woman is not simply 

* A lovely apparition senb 
To be a moment's ornament.' 

but that she is our equal and companion, the sharer of our joys, and our 
consoler in moments of grief — the noiirisher of our purest affections, and 
a brij^litening influence, when all is dark and dreary around us, * with 
someblung of an angel light.* There is a very pernicions notion prevalent 
in India, that a free intercourse between the sexes leads to immorality. 
I confess that, before I came to England, I believed there was a grain of 
truth in this notion. But now I believe no such thing. My own im- 
pression is, that the chief safety-value of public and private morality is 
the free intercourse between the sexes."* 

Rama says in reference to Sita : '' Neither houses, nor vest- 
meuts, nor enclosing walls are the screen of a woman. Her own 
virtue alone protects her.'' 

" Women must first be Educated.'* As already mentioned, 
female education has been a favourite subject for essays and 
speeches daring the last half century, yet how little has been done ! 
The aim should be to get the womnu themselves to take it up. Few 
things will have a greater effect in this direction than by allow- 
ing them to mix with the educated of the other sex. They will 
feel more than ever their own deficiencies, and be stirred up to 
provide a remedy. 

*^ The women themselves do not wish it J' Most of them, it must 
be confessed, instead of looking upon their seclusion as a hardship, 
consider it their pride. 

A writer in the Indian Magazine says : " It has now become to 
Indian ladies part and parcel of their creed, their modesty — in a 
word it is to them the very breath of their nostrils. To do away 
with it is a violation of one of the virtues of a woman. '^ Miss 
Bielby, M. D., says. *' A man's social standing in his own class 
depends, in a great measure, upon whether he can afford to keep 
his wife and daughters in Zenana or not. So it has come to pass^ 
that upper-class servants, and other men in similar positions keep 
their female relations as strictly * behind the pnrdah,' as a Prince 
do«s."t 

The old women, like prisoners iTnmnred all their lives, have no 
idea of the sweets of liberty ; but the younger and more intelligent 
would gladly avail themselves of greater freedom. 

Injasticeandcruelty of Seclusion. — A Hindu lady said of the 
life women in Zenanas lead : " It is like that of a frog in a well — 

* Indian Marfazine, ]885f p. 552. 
■\ Indian Magazine, for 1S85, p. 413. 
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everywhere there is benuty, but we cannot see it — it is hid from 
us/' Mr. Dorabji E. Girni says : 

** Indian woman is denied the common enjoyments of life, is thrnst 
behind purdahs, and to add insnit to injury the excuse for all sach un- 
manly conduct is proclaimed to be her inborn wickedness. 

" Amonor these common enjoyments, that she is denied, the first to be 
noticed is her right to mix with men or appear in public with Iter male 
relatives. It may appear a trifling deprivation. But really there is none 
more cruel to the sex, and more injurious in its consequences, immediate 
and remote, to society. By it women arc deprived of the ouly means of 
outdoor recreation that is within the reach of the mass of men. It is a 
barbarity which prohibits them from having their full share of the air 
and liglit of Nature's free gift. It is a much less serious evil to name 
after that this by that custom most public and some private entertain- 
ments are, as it were, not for women at all. So much for 'what the 
women alone lose." 

The men suffer from their inhumanity by having wives and 
children more sickly aud feeble than would otherwise be the ease. 

It is a pleasing sight in Bombay to see Parsi ladies of an 
evening enjoying the fresh sea-breeze in Back Bay. There are 
some Native ladies in Madras^ it is said^ who have never seen the 
sea. A slight change for the better is even there perceptible ! A 
few come to the beach in carriages with their children, and enjoy 
the sight of the surf. 



Course Proposed. 

No immediate sweeping changes are recommended, thougli they 
will differ among certain classes according to the stage which they 
have reached at present. 

1 . Free interconrse between Husband and Wife. — Earopeans 
are astonished at the Native ideas on this subject where the Zenana 
system prevails. Some illustrations have already been given. 
Mr. Mullick says that the young wife can see her husband only " at 
night when the whole house is asleep, and with the lark she mnst 
bid him adieu. '^ If either is sick, it is considered immodest for the 
other to be at the bedside. The Bengalee thus describes the system 
and its natural result : 

"The women are the hardest combatants, and the widows the greatest 
heroines. They watch the young hnsband and the yonng wife with the 
hate and jealonsy of a step-mother. The married couple cannot peep at 
one another during the day without finding themselves the objects of the 
bitterest persecution. The normal condition of husband and wife is up- 
set during the day, and during also that part of the night which is not 
devoted to rest. In some families, owinsr to poverty of house-room, even 
indulgence cannot be obtained. Can a more monstrous state be 
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conceived, and can it be wondered, that [the young men, withheld from the 
society of their wives, should run greedily for amusement into brothels ?"• 

Sir Madbava Row gives the following advice : 

1. If your circumstances allow of it, you and your wife should live 
apart from the family, — in other words, live separately. 

2. If you cannot do so, have at least a separate room for yourself in 
the house, so that you may have therein the company of your wife, with- 
out being seen by your elders. 

3. Let your wife at her pleasure go into that room and sleep during 
the day, or meet you there and converse with you, or represent her 
grievances, difficulties and troubles, or at least escape from the persecu- 
tion of the mother-m-law and other elder members of the family, whether 
male or female. 

4. In short, enable her to meet you often and freely, so that you may 
make her happy, may comfort her, relieve her troubles and anxieties, 
and constantly afford her your sympathy and aid. She will often need 
your support and solace. Enable her freely to appeal to you for the same. 

5. Remember that a large share of the miseries of tne wife is due to 
the restraints placed by the elders of the family on her intercourse and 
communication with yon. Only take means to free her from such 
restraints, and you will greatly improve her happiness. 

(6. This will be noticed hereafter.) 

7. Give her small monthly money allowances to spend as she may 
like, without reference to the elders. 

8. In any quarrel between the wife and the elders, do not blindly side 
with the latter. Your wife is as much entitled to your justice as your 
elders are to your respect. Moreover, by doing impartial jastioe, you 
will better set matters right than by indiscriminately identifying your- 
self with the elders. 

2. Free interooorse between Parents and Cliildren. — Pandita 
Hamabai says : ^^ Children enjoy the company of father or mother 
alternately by going in and out when they choose^ but the children of 
young parents are never made happy by the father's caresses or any 
other demonstrations of his love m the presence of the elders ; the 
notion of false modesty prevents the young father from speaking to 
his children freely /'t Ishuri Dass^ of North India^ says that a 
woman *^ if she has a child will take the necessary care of it^ but 
will not fondle it in the presence of the elder women of her 
family.^' 

The picture next page represents an evening in an English family* 
The parents and diildren are seated aroand a table* The father 
has a newspaper in his hand, but is talking to his sons, one of whom 
is building a little house with wooden bricks. The mother is teach- 
ing sewing to her daughter by her side. 

* Notice of Mr. Jiutice Phear'f Jofaii TsfBily 8f item ; 
\The High Caste Indian Woman, p. 49# 
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Another piotare is given of an ludlan family, ^Thicb is already 
realised in Bome cases. 
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It is this family life which makes a home. The advantages are 
great. Mutual love is promoted. The father is afforded the oppori- 
tunitj of teaching his children valuable lessons. This is the more 
necessary in India, as the mothers are generally uneducated. 

If the reader has children, let him bring them together with his 
wife every evening, and spend some time with them. In England a 
part of the evening is sonietimes called the ^^ Children's hour," be- 
cause good fathers, devote it, if possible, to intercourse with their 
children. When they are young, part of the evening should be 
given to play. A Spanish ambassador once went to the palace of 
a famous French King. He expected to see the King seated on 
his throne; but when he went into the room, he saw him on hi^ 
knees, with his eldest son on his back, playing together '^ at hordes,'* 
with the other royal children romping around. The ambassador was 
about to start back, when the King, looking up to him, said, " My 
lord Ambassador, are you a father?" ^* Yes, may it please your 
Majesty." "Very well," was the reply; "then I shall go on with 
my game round the room." 

The Eassian Czar, or Emperor, is the most powerful despot in 
the world ; but he plays with his children just like any other father. 
When lately on a visit to Denmark, he amused his young nephews 
and nieces by standing up and letting them try to pull him down. 

By taking an interest in the amusements of his children, a father 
gains increased influence over them which may be turned to the best 
account. 

In the evening the father should also carefully observe the moral 
conduct of his children. Selfishness is apt to show itself ; this should 
be guarded against. Obedience and truthfulness are other lessons 
to be taught. Filthy speech should be carefully checked. 

Taking meals together, — According to Hindu custom, a wife must 
never eat with her husband ; she must not even be seen eating by him. 
This is one example, among many others, of the degraded position of 
Indian women. A master does not eat with his servant. Among 
enlightened nations, the whole family, except very young children, 
take their meals together. The advantages of it are thus explained : 

" At no time does family life look more beautiful than when father and 
mother and children are seated around the family table. Nowhere i's the 
family so made to feel its unity. There is no more pleasant and cheer- 
ful occasion in a well-ordered home. There is no better opportunity, for 
parents of piety and culture, to incalcate lessons of thankfulness and 
temperance, to train to habits of unselfishness and to graceful acts of 
kindness, and to give ease and refinement of manners." 

It may be objected that servants are required for such an arrange- 
ment ; but it can be managed without them, '^ Where there^a ^ 
will, there^s a w^y/' 
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There is no difficulty in the way of husband and wife taking 
meals together eiccept foolish custom, ^^ more honoured in the 
breach than the observance.'^ 

3. Znterconrse with Belatives and Friends. — The cii-cle should 
be gradually widened. Let relatives^ male and female^ visit eacli 
other. Instead of calling separately^ or the men talking with men 
and the women going into the female apartments^ let all meet to- 
gether and converse. The same course should be followed at enter- 
tainments. Friends, who are not relatives, may gradually be treat- 
ed in a similar manner. Ladies should not, however, be introduced 
to persons who are immoral. The company of such should be shun- 
ned by all. 

4. Oeneral Zifterconrse. — This is the last stage. Sir. E. Arnold 
thus describes the progress made in Bombay : 

« Here there were assembled in a really magnificent pillared hall, paved 
with white and blue marble, some eighty or a hundred of the leading 
members of Parsi, Hindu, and Mohammedan society, including at least 
forty native ladies. Sir Frederick Roberts, Mr. llbert. Sir William 
Wedderburn, Mr. Justice Birdwood, and a number of English residents, 
mingled with the large native party on perfectly easy and equal grounds ; 
but no London drawing-room could have presented a scene so bright 
in colour and character. The Parsi and Hindu ladies — many of them 
personally most charming in appearance, and all gentle and graceful in 
demeanour — wore lovely dresses of every conceivable hue — rose colonr, 
amber, purple, silver, gold, azure, white, green, and crimson. 

'* Assuredly such a gathering is a great and signal token of the increas- 
ing friendship arising between the races ; nor could anything be calcula- 
ted more to impress and gratify a fresh observer coming back, after 
many bygone years, to modern Bombay." 

In Calcutta even further advance has been made. Last year a 
dinner and evening party were given in honour of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Yule by Sir Henry Harrison and Mr. and Mrs. Cotton. The 
Indian Mirror says : 

** It was, we believe, the first party of its kind in Calcutta — the first 
dinner given by distinguished Englishmen to which Indian gentlemen 
and ladies have been freely invited. About sixty guests — ladies and 
gentlemen, European, Hindu, and Muhammedan — sat down to dinner, at 
which the health of Mr. and Mrs. Yule and Mrs. Yule Smith was pro- 
posed by our worthy hosts, and warmly received. Tlie grounds were 
illuminated, and an amateur Bengali concert party played well-selected 
tunes. The ladies contributed to the entertainment by their music, in 
which a daughter of the well-known Tagore family took part. These 
social gatherings, promoting, as they undoubtedly do, the growth of 
friendly feelings between the members of the community, come upon 
us with peculiar fitness in the wake of the Imperial Jubilee. Sir Henry 
Harrison and Mr. Cotton have broken through a long standing prejadioe, 
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and set a praiseworthy example which other Englishmen should not 
slow to imitate, and to which our countrymen would do well to respond. 

Cautions. — Tlie wholesale adoption of English social habits 
strongly deprecated. They have their good points which ought 
be imitated, but their contrary ones which should be shunned. 

Friendly intercourse between Europeans and Indians is ve 
desirable, but the latter should take care that it does not lead the 
into extravagant habits. Some of them have ample iucom< 
allowing him to copy the elegancies and luxuries of the upp 
classes of Europeans, but others may be led into a style of -livii 
beyond their means. 

Another danger is the acquiring of drinking habits. Intempe 
ance is the curse of Britain, the groat cause of the misery and crii 
which prevail among so many in that country. Certain castes a 
tribes in India have always drank j but the people generally ha 
been temperate. It is most important for the educated classes 
adhere strictly to the habits of their ancestors in this respect, Dini; 
with Europeans, or even at parties among themselves, they may 
inclined to take wine ; but this first step in the downward directi 
ought to be strongly resisted. In no other course is there safel 
Conversaziones, or evening meetings, are, in general, preferable 
dinner parties. 

Native Princes, following European example, sometimes gi 
balls and encourage horse-racing. There are always pleasui 
hunters and ^^ fast men" about courts who, for their own gratificati( 
tempt them in this direction. Habits of dissipation and gambli 
are thus fostered. The money squandered on them ought to 
usefully spent otherwise. Some of the dances, are decidedly indece: 
Why should liberties be taken with a lady when dancing whi 
would be reckoned as a gross insult at any other time ? 

Europeans in high position should discourage the adoption 
such customs among Indian princes and millionaires. 

DUTY TO A WIFE. 

This is well expressed in the words of the Church of Engla 
marriage service. The man is asked " Wilt thou have this woman 
thy wedded wife ?. . .Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour and ke 
her in sickness and in health; and, forsaking all other, keep th 
only unto her so long as ye shall both live ?" The following pj 
mise is afterwards made : '^ I take thee to my wedded wife, 
have and to hold from this day forward, for better or worse, f 
richer or poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to cherig 
till death us do part." 

* Quoted in Indian Magazine, 1887, p. 221. 
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Love, sympathy, and faitlifuluess, are the great daties which a 
husband owes to his wife. These may be manifested ia many 
ways. Some of them have already been noticed, as free inter- 
course, but attention may be drawn to a few others. 

1. Competent Medical Aid. — As Lady Dufferin justly says, the 
men of India ^' should determine that the wives and mothers and 
sisters and daughters dependent upon them shall, in time of sickness 
and pain, have every relief that human skill and nursing" could 
afford them." 

The need is thus shown by a Native writer in the Indian 
Magazine : 

" There are various female complaints which, owing to local cause.*', fire 
perhaps more prevalent in India than in Europe, and for them there is no 
adequate medical aid available. Unwilling, from a sense of delicacy-, to 
commanicate even to their male relatives the character and symptoms 
of their complaints, native ladies either directly consult or, through their 
maid-servants, obtain whatever help they can get from village mid wives 
and quacks of their own sex, and the result generally is very serions. 
When the disease becomes dangerous competent physicians are sometimes, 
but not often, called in ; but they come too late, and, generally speaking, 
Indian ladies have to depend, for all practical purposes, on the curative 
powers of nature." 

'^ Such is likewise the case as regards medical and surgical aid in the 
lying-in- chamber. Our Vaids and HaJcims do not study the character of 
puerperal diseases, nor as a rule undertake to attend to them, and the 
whole duty of puerperal management devolves on our midwives, who, as 
a body, are utterly incompetent. They belong to the lowest grade of 
society, and are never trained to their work. When widowed and old, 
women of the lowest caste, such as Domes, Ohamars, and Podes, &c., 
first seek employment as attendants on women in confinements, and after 
a time set themselves up as midwives. There is thus no help for Indian 
women at the most critical period of their lives, except what may be 
obtained from these so-called DAaies."* 

The ^^ Countess of Dufferiu Fund,^' to provide competent female 
medical attendance, should be liberally supported. Still, for years to 
come, the supply must be inadequate. In serious cases properly 
trained male physicians should be called in. 

As already mentioned, to secure kind treatment for the wife, 
Manu appeals to the selfishness of the husband. Even on this 
low ground, it is desirable to attend to the health of the wife, 
for on it depends largely the health of the children and the happi- 
ness of the household. 

2. Teaching her to Bead and Write, if necessary. — lu the case 
of an increasing proportion of the wives of educated men, this is not 
required; but as out of a hundred millions of females in 1881 only 

* The Indian Maguzine, 1887. p. 383. 
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231,000 were able to read and write, probably the wives of some of 
tlie readers are still destitute of that ability. Unless his wife is old 
or other circumstances peculiar, no educated man has any right to 
be considered a well-wisher to his country who allows her to remain 
in ignorance. It is no excuse to say that the wife does not wish to 
learn. The real cause is the indifference of the husband. If he was 
in earnest, she would soon catch his spirit. 

The husband and wife should always have an hour or so together 
before retiring to rest. The work of the day will be over and the 
children in bed, so that there will be time for teaching. 

As in the case of children, the instruction should be made as 
pleasant as possible. A beginning should not be made with the 
alphabet, but with a short easy word, which the wife should try 
to copy. A lesson, even for quarter of an hour every evening, 
would soon give the ability to read. 

3. Imparting Knowledge. — This is a wide subject ; but only three 
points will be mentioned. 

1. General Information. — The object is to enlarge the little 
world of Indian women, to lead their thoughts beyond the kitchen 
and domestic squabbles. At first it will be diflBcult, on account of 
their ignorance, to interest them. A beginning may be made with 
what are called in education " object lessons.^* A piece of salt would 
form an excellent subject, how obtained from the sea and mines, 
its properties and uses. Talks about pearls, gold, silYer,&c., might 
follow. Plants and animals, the structure of the body, the sun, 
moon and stars, remarkable inventions, descriptions of strange places 
and strange people, biographies, stories from history, &c., are some 
other topics. When practicable, they should be illustrated by 
pictures. A small telescope and microscope would be useful. 

Visits to museums would excite curiosity, and give a taste for 
general knowledge. 

2. The Training of Children. — Here instruction is urgently 
needed. A few points may be mentioned : 

Preservation of Health. — As already mentioned, Indian mothers 
trust largely to superstitious ceremonies to keep their children 
well, while they neglect sanitary arrangements. Mr. Mullick 
says, " The Hindu wife has no knowledge of the laws of health, 
and hence her children are constantly ill. They are made to eat 
more than they can digest, aggravating their otherwise invalid 
condition.^' 

Obedience. — ^Many mothers have no command over their children. 
They let them do as they please when they are young, and when 
they grow up they despise their authority. When they try to 
secure obedience, it is generally by frightening the children with 
imaginary goblins. 

Truthfulness. — This virtue especially requires to be incoloat^d 
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but it is best taught by the mother's example. lUastrations have 
been given of the way in whicli they deceive their children or even 
teach them to tell lies. 

Purity. — 'The obscene speech of Indian homes is one of its darkest 
features. Mothers should be urged never to use indecent language 
themselves, and to check at once any approach to it among their 
children. 

Self-Help, — It IS a far greater benefit to a child to teach him 
to help himself than to do every thing for him. As mentioned by 
Mr. Mullick, some mothers feed their children like canary birds. 
The principle should bo — not to do any thing for a child which he 
can reasonably be expected to do for himself. As soon as he is old 
enough, let him be taught to wash himself, put on his clothes, comb 
his hair, take care of his toys, put them away, &c. The children of 
rich people should have the same training — and not have every thing 
done for them by servants. Hindus require to be taught self-reli- 
ance and the dignity of labour. 

Directions will be found on this subject in the little manual on the 
Training of Children. 

3. Beligions Teaching. — This is, above all, important. Some 
remarks have already been made about the superstitious beliefs and 
practices which constitute the whole religion of Indian women. 

The husband should teach his wife about the one true Grod, our 
Creator and Preserver, our Father in heaven. Instead of bowing 
down to idols, which can neither see nor hear, which cannot even 
take care of themselves, worship should be paid to God alone. 

Idolatry is the crying sin of India — ^rebellion against the rightful 
Lord of the universe. Some educated Hindus deny the charge of 
idolatry ; they pretend that the images are simply to remind people 
of God. Rammohun Boy says that this excuse was learned from 
Europeans and thus shows its falsity : 

'* Whatever Hindu purchases an idol in the market, or constrocts 
one with his own hand, or has one made under his own superintendence, 
it is his invariable practice to perform certain ceremonies, called Pran 
Pratishtha, or the endowment of aniraation,by which he believes that 
its nature is changed from that of the mere materials of which it is form* 
ed, and that it acquires not only life but supernatural powers." 

The life which by one ceremony has been brought into the idol, 
can by another ceremony be taken out. 

Mr. S, B. Thakur, at a meeting in England, said that idols are 
only like photographs, serving to remind us of these we loved. 
To this Mr. Desmukh well replied : " It is true we like to retain 

J)hotographs of people we love to remind us of their form and 
eatures ; but your blocks of stone or your deformed hideous brazen 
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images, bought ab a sUop in the bazaar, of what Borb of Dmnity 
do they remind as ?" 

If Mr. Thaknr had brought oat to this country tlie image of a 
donkey with an ape's head on it to show to his friends as a repre- 
sentation of the Queen of England, this would have been an 
outrage against propriety infiuitely less revolting than that for 
which he pleaded. 

The excuse is made that the poor and ignorant need images to 
remind them of God. They cannot nnderstand His form for He 
has none. They can remember their parents when far distant ; they 
can love a benefactor whom they have never seen ; they can obey 
the authority of a Queen-Empress though she never set foot on their 
soil. They can worship God who is a Spirit iu spirit and in truth. 
Idols are a hindrance — not a help to true worship. They give 
most degrading ideas of God. Would a father be pleased if a son 
kept a toad to remind him of his father in his absence ? 

Ghi-Lstians, and Muhammadans, far more numerous than the 
Hindus, can think of God without idols: why should they be 
necessary in India ? 
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It must be confessed that it will be a very difficult task to lead a 
woman steeped in superstition from infancy to forsake idolatry for 
the worship of the Heaven-Father, the Dyaus-Pitar of the old 
Aryans ; but it is worthy of the effort. Until India gives up her 
.33 crores of gods and goddesses, she must rank among the semi- 
civilised countries of the earth. 

Family Prayer. — Hindu women, as a rule, have no idea of the 
nature of true worship and prayer. Their religion consists only in 
doing puja to an idol or walking round the tulsi plant. The nature 
of prayer should be explained. In families that are truly Christian, 
God is worshipped morning and evening. A hymn is sang, a 
passage is read from the Bible, and all afterwards kneel in prayer. 
To give some readers a better idea of what is meant, an example 
will be given of family worship. 

The following hymn may be sung : 

Glory to Thee, my God, this night. 
For all the blessings of the light ; 
Keep me, O keep me. King of kings. 
Beneath thy own Almighty wings. 

Forgive me, Lord, for thy dear Son, 
The ill that I this day have done ; 
That with the world, niyself, and Thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 

Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 
Teach me to die that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful day, 

O let ray soul on Thee repose, 
And may sweet sleep mine eyelids close ; 
Sleep that shall be more vigVous make 
To serve my God when I awake. 

If in the night I sleepless lie. 
My soul with heavenly thoughts supply ; 
Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 
No powers of darkness me molest. 
A passage is next read from the Bible. It may be the following 

** And seeing the multitudes He (Jesus Christ) went up into a 
mountain ; and when He was set. His disciples came unto him. And 
He opened His mouth and taught them saying : 

Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek ; for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness ; for 
they shall be filled. 
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Blessed nre the mercifnl ; for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed ars the pure in heart ; for they ehall see Qod, 
Blessed are thepeacemakere; for theyBhallbeoalled the children of God. 
Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousneeA sake : for theirs 
18 the kingdom of heaven." 

Nbw Tkstambnt, Matthew, V. 1 — 10. 




A prayer like the following may then be offered, all kneeling : 

Heavenly Father, by thy protecting care we are bronght to the close 
of another day. Blessed by thy name for oontiuned life and health, for 
richly supplying all our bodily wants. 

But, above ^1, we thank thee for spiritual meroies. We bless thee 
for thy great love in giving thy Son to die for na. Thanks be to God 
for this UDspeakable gift. For the sake of Jesus Christ, pardon all the 
vain thoughts, the gnilty words, the foolish and wicked actions by which 
we have sinned against thee. By his righteousnesB jnstify db; by bis 
Spirit purify our hearts and make our lives holy. 

God of the families of the whole earth, dwell under onr roof. Make 
this house the abode of faith, of piety, and love. Strengthen the rela- 
tions which bind us together by drawing ns closer to thyself. Give us, 
as parents, all the grace which we need. Enable v.b to train our children 
in the way they should go ; to teach them by example as well as precept. 
Bless the children. Gather them in thine arms; carry them in thy 
bosom ; fill their hearts with love to thee and to one another. Keep 
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them from the evil that is in the world ; spare their lives, if it bs iby 
gracious will ; make them holy and useful, and may we at last meet an 
undivided family in heaven. Bless the servants of this household ; make 
them thy servant-s, and feliow-heirs with us of thy kingdom. 

We commend unto thee all our relatives and friends. May they seek 
thy face and enjoy thy favour. May we be helpful to one another, 
and let no root of bitterness springing up trouble us. Bless all men. 
Enlighten the ignorant; convert the sinful ; comfort the sorrowing. 

We now commit ourselves to thy oare through this nig'ht. Iiet no 
evil befall us, nor any plague come nigh our dwelling- Whether we 
wake or sleep, may we be the Lord's. We ask all these blessings in the 
name of Jesns Christ. Amen,* 

Families where God is thus worshipped ia spirit and in truth 
are likely to grow up loving, happy, and prosperous. " Godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.'* 

Christian mothers teach their young children short prayers like 
the following : 

This night when I lie down to sleep, 
I give the Lord my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

Now I wake and see the light ;• 
God has kept me through the night ; 
Make me good, O Lord, I pray ; 
Keep and guard me through this day. 

When Christian worship like the above is compared with Hisda 
customs, it must be seen to be preferable. '^ As is the god, so is the 
worshipper.'* The people of India can never be otherwise than 
degraded so long as they bow down to the work of their own hands 
instead of worshipping their great Creator and Father in heaven. 

There are many religious questions which will arise in the mind 
of the thoughtful man, — can sin be forgiven ? how can holiness be 
obtained ? Space does not permit these all-important points to be 
considered. The reader is referred to The Brahma Samaj and other 
Modern Eclectic Systems of Religion.f 

Women shonld be provided with interesting and usefol reading. 
— This is so important and so wide a subject that it will be notioed 
in a separate chapter. 

LITERATURE FOR WOMEN. 

The value of the ability to read depends upon the manner in 
which it is employed. The spread of education in England has not 

• From Prayers for Students and others, i Anna. Sold by Mr. A. T. Scott, Tract 
Dep6t, Madras. 
t Price 3 Annas } PoBt*freei 4 Aimaa. See wrapper. 
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been an unqaalified success. A good deal of the literatnre read 
is unwholesome^ if not positively immoral in its tone. In India 
the danger is very much greater from the character of many of the 
vernacular books. Pandit Sivanath Sastri delivered a lecture 
about two years ago on '^ National Literature as an Index of 
National Character. He said, " Amid much improvement, there 
is in the present literatui*e of Bengal a strong under-current of 
impure literature, books not sent to the Bengal Library (the Regis- 
trar's Office) but sold by hundreds in the railway platforms. The 
Pandit exhibited a bundle of these-— and read one or two titles 
to show that he was not exaggerating ; but refrained from reading 
more for fear oE advertising what be wished to condemn and 
destroy.'* 

DifBLanlties. — There are three obstacles in the way of providing 
literature for women ; 

1. The Paucity of female Writers. — Out of 125 millions of 
Native women, only a mere handful can read and write. The 
wives of Missionaries and especially single ladies engaged in 
Zenana work are those from whom most help might be expected. 
Hitherto, however, very few have sought to supply the want. 
A. L. 0. E. is a conspicuous exception, and two or three others 
might be named in each presidency, but that is all. 

2. The PaUfCity of female Beaders^-^As a rule, books in India 
must meet their own cost, and the price is greatly increased by 
small editions. This is a great hindrance to publishing. 

3. The difficulty of Circulation. — Af ter.books have been prepared, 
the seclusion of Hindu women renders it no easy matter to get 
them placed in their hands. 

What has bbin Done ? 

Information under this head is incomplete, especially with regard 
to books. Details will be given as far as available. 

Peviodioals. 

Thacker s Indian Directory gives a list of Newspapers and Perio- 
dicals, but it is imperfect, and retains the names of some which 
have ceased to exist. This is not surprising, for many of the native 
papers are very short-lived. 

Bengal. — The Bamabodhini Patrika, *^ the first woman's journal in 
Bengali, was started in August, 1863.^' The name implies that it is 
devoted to the instruction of women. The editor is Babu Umesh 
Chunder Dutt, a leading member of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 
It contains some contributions from the pens of Bengali ladies, 
chiefly in poetry. The Paneharika haft a number of lady contri- 
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butors on its staff. The Khristio Mohila is edited by Miss Kamini 
Seal, a Bengali Christian Lady. 
Pandit Sivanath Sastri says : 

" Bat the attention of the educated portion of our females is not con- 
fined to these three ladies' journals ; many of them are regular and careful 
readers of other monthly magazines of higher pretensions, whose columns 
also bear their occasional contributions. Foremost amon^ this clatjs of 
writers are some of the ladies of the Tagore family of Jorasanko, one of 
whom has won a name for herself as an authoress of considerable merii. 
These monthly and other publications are helping to create a stimnlns in 
many female minds and steadily raising the level of their intelligence."* 

The American Methodist Episcopal Mission raised a special fund 
to meet the cost of The Woman's Friend. One edition is in Bengali. 

The Calcutta Tract Society issued a Zenana Magazine for some 
years. At present it publishes a Monthly Leaflet for Women. 

North India. — The Woman's Friend, in Urdu and Hindi, is edited 
by Mrs. Badley, of the American Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

Central India. — The Sugrivani, is a monthly magazine published 
at Rutlam, and edited by a Native lady, commenced in 1888. 

Bombay. — The Stri-Bodh, in Gujarati, established in 1857, seems 
to be the oldest magazine for women published in India. '* The 
greater part of it is said to be usually written by Parsi ladies.^' 

Mysore. — A quarterly illustrated magazine for women is issued in 
Canarese by the Bangalore Tract and Book Society. 

Madras — The Maharani, in Tamil, edited and published by 
Mr. V. Krishnamachariar, is the most tastefully got up periodical 
for women published in India. It contains coloured illustrations 
and designs for fancy work, besides instructive matter. It is 
necessarily much more expensive than the other magazines, a 
single copy being 6 annas. The Woman's Friend, very neatly printed, 
is issued by the American Methodist Episcopal Mission. The 
Zenana Magazine — an illustrated quarterly, published by the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society, is printed and edited at 
Nagercoil. 

The Sagunabodhini and Amirthavasani are the titles of other 
Tamil periodicals for women, but they now seem to be discontinued. 

When a separate magazine is not practicable at present^ two or 
three pages in a general magazine may be set apart for female 
readers. 

Good illustrations add much to the interest of periodicals and 
books. In India they are often badly printed from want of skill 
in the workmen. 

Many years must elapse before India can have its Graphic or 
Illustrated London News, Native gentlemen who can afford it 
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should get one of these papers, and explain to their wives some of 
their pictures and contents. They Cost sixpence each. The 
Penny Illustrated Paper and the Penny Pictorial News are cheaper 
substitutes. Progress,^ a monthly paper, published in Madras, 
contains a few illustrations. The contents generally are above 
women, but the " Page for Junior Readers" would yield some 
materials. There is an excellent illustrated paper for the young, 
India's. Young Folks, published fortnightly at Luckuow by the 
Rev. A. J. Maxwell. The subscription is Rs. 1^ a year, postage 
included. It contains a good deal of interesting matter suitable 
for women. The foregoing are all in English, and would require, 
in most cases, to be translated. 

Books. 

Hinduism dooms women to ignorance ; hence native literature, 
prior to the diffusion of Western ideas, cannot be expected to 
contain any books specially intended for them, although there are 
son^s often sung by Indian women. 

From the want of classified catalogues of the Publications in 
each of the languages of India, informations is not available as to 
what has been done by non-Christians in the way of providing books 
for women. 

The following list seems to contain the principal books for 
women published by Christian Societies in India : tracts are not 
included. There may be a few other books, for in some cases the 
vernacular name does not indicate the character of the work. 

Translations of English books written for children are not 
included. 

Bengali, 

Aant Padraa. 80 pp. 2 Annas. C. V. E. S. 

Bashanta, Story of. 123 pp. 4 As. Calcutta Tract Society. 

Eastern Blossoms. 85 pp. 2 As. do. 

Faith and Victory. 247 pp. 6 As. do. 

Phulmani and Karuna. 306 pp. 4 As. do. 

The Two Homes. 181 pp. 3 As. C. V. E. S. 

Upbringing of a Child. 84 pp. 2 As. do. 

Women of the Bible. do. 

Words for Women. 164. pp. 4 As. do. 

Zenana Magazine. Vols. 4 As. C. T. S. 

Zenana Reading Book. 133 pp. 4 As. do. 

Assamese » 
Phulmani and Karuna. 228 pp. 



* Eight annfls a year, or with postage, 14 As. The names of sabscribers are 
received by Mr, A. T. Scott, Tract Dep6t, Madras. Payment in advance required. 
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Uriya» 
Phnlmani and Earana. 206 pp. 

Hindi. 

Faith Viotorions. 162 pp. 3 As. North India Tract Society. 
Phulmani and Karnna. 266 pp. 3 As. do. 

Women of the Bible. 175 pp. 3 As. do. 

Zenana Reader, by A. L. O. B. 2 As. C. V. B. 8. 
Zenana Beading Book. 4 As. do. 

Urdu. 

Ayah and Lady. 127 pp. 2^ As. G. Y. B. 8. 

Dawn of Light. 144 pp. 2| As. do. 

Phulmani and Karnna. 214 pp. 4 As. N. I. T. S* 

Stories of Old Testament Women. 148 pp. 3 As. G. V. B. S. 

Story of a Roman Lady. 319 pp. 2 As. A. M. B. M. 

Story of Snkhni, an Orphan Qirl. 148 pp. 1 An. N. T. E. S. 

Susan Grey. 112 pp. 2 As. Amritsar. 

Women of the Bible. 204 pp. 3 As. N. I. T. 8. 

Zenana Reading Book. Arabic and Persian character. 4 As. C. V. E. S. 

Panjahi, 

The Dawn of Light. 122 pp. 2 As. P. R. B. 8. 
Zenana Reading Book. 294 pp. 3 As. do. 
Do by A. L. O. E. 122 pp. 2 As. do. 

Marathi, 

Ayah and Lady. 66. pp. I An. Bombay T. and B. S. 

Bala Sundari Tagore. (Out of print.) 

Dairyman's Daughter* 64 pp. 6 pie. do. 

Little Jane. 29. pp> 9 pie. do. 

Mother at Home. ("Out of print.) 

Phulmani and Karnna. 222 pp. 4 As. do. 

Reading Book for Girls and Zenanas. 149 pp. 4 As. C. Y. £• S. 

Tracts for Women. 65 pp. 1 An. B. T. & B. S. 

Wanderings of Yamunabai. 667 pp* 3 As. do. 

Women of the Bible. 284 pp. 4 As* do* - 

Oujarati, 

Phulmani and Karnna. 166 pp. 4 As. Bombay T* and B. S. 

Oanarese, 

The Good Mother. 96 pp. 4 As. Bangalore T. and B. S. 
Phulmani and Karnna. 156 pp. 4 As. do* 
Zenana Reading Book. 164 pp. 5 As. do* 

Tamil 

Advice to Educated Women. 53 pp. 6 Pies. M* T. and B. S* 
Ayah and Lady. 116 pp. 1 An. C* V. E. 8. 
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Dawn of Light. 108 pp. 2 As. C. V. B. 8. 

Good Mother, The, 112 pp. 3 As. do. 

Jessica's First Prayer. 82 pp. 1 An. M. T. and B. 8. 

Kardoo, Story of. 72 pp. 1 An. 0. V. B. S. 

Phulmani and Karuna* 188 pp. 4 As. C. V* B. &• 

Queen, The (oat of print). Mrs. Baboo. 

Beading- Book for Zenanas and Girls' Schools. 167 pp. 2 As. 

C. V. E. S. 
Six Months in Bngland. 67 pp. 5 As. 
Songs for Women. 1 An. M. T. and B. 8. 
Story of Santai. 60 pp. 1 An. 0. V. E. S. 
Women of the Bible. 231 pp. 8 As. 0. V. E. S. 

Telugu, 

Ayah and Lady. 72 pp. 1 An. M. T. and B. 8. 
Jessica's First Prayer. 65 pp. 1 An. Do. 
Mothers in South India. 70 pp. 1 An. Do. 
Phulmani and Karuna. 215 pp. 4 As. C. V. B. 8, 
Queen, The. 1 Be. Mrs. Baboo. 
Zenana Beading Book. 135 pp. 3 As. C. V. B. 8. 

Maiayailam. 

Ayah and Lady. 56 pp. 1 An. M. T. and B. 8. 

Phulmani and Kanma. 199 pp. 3 As. Do. 

As already mentioned^ tracts are not included. In that direc- 
tion, A. L. O. B. has rendered most essential service. 

The names of only a few books for women by non-Christian writers 
can be given. Pandit Sivanath Sastri has written in Bengali a tale^ 
The Second Daughter-in-Law, a translation of which appeared in the 
Indian Magazine for 1882. There are three books in Urdu by a 
Mahammadan author, which contain good moral teaching although 
the religious colouring is Muhammadan, viz., Mirat-ul-Arus, BanaU 
un-Nash, and Taubat-un-Nasuh. They are sold at the Government 
Book Dopdt, Allahabad. The last has been translated into English 
by Mr. Kempson. Pandita Bamabai, before she went to England^ 
wrote in Marathi, Stridharmniti, the Duties of Women. 

A translation of The Spoilt Child, by a good Bengali writer^ 
appeared in the Journal of the National Indian Association for 
1882. It might be adapted to other parts of India. The volume 
for 1883 contains a translation of Shomalata, ^^ a Tale of Hindu 
Life." 

Wants to bb Supplied. 

Their name is '* legion." The work has only just been com- 
menced. The following are some of the classes of publications 
necessary : 

15 
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1. Kealth and Sanitarj B«form. — ^The urgent need of publica- 
tions under this head has already been pointed out, 

2. The Training of Children. — ^It has been shown that childreDi 
in many cases^ not only receive no moral instruction, bat are some- 
times taught to use deceit and obscene language. 

8. Domestie Sconomy. — ^A simple manual on this subject 

would be useful. 

4. Social Reform. — ^The women^ as a rule, are their own worst 
enemies^ opposing strenuously the measures intended for their own 
benefit. They support early marriage^ they discourage widow 
marriage^ they wish to squander money on jewels^ on marriage 
expenses^ and false charity. 

5. General Knowledge. — The boundary of their little world re« 
quires to be enlarged. Accounts of common objects^ descriptions 
of animals^ explanations of natural phenomena^ travels, theVironders 
of scieoce and art, &c., are some topics which may be mentioned. 

6. Interesting Beading. — Fables, anecdoteSj biographies, and 
tales, will supply materials. Indian literature is rich in fables. It 
also abounds with tales, but many of them are of an unwholesome 
character. Wilson's testimony to the greater number of their turn- 
ing on the wickedness of women, has already been quoted. The 
encouragement of trickery is another bad feature. The moral of 
many of them is, " How to overcome by deceit." Dr. EIrishna 
Mohun Banerjea, at a meeting of the Bengal Branch of the National 
Indian Association, gave the following advice : 

*< The moral underlying all works to be pure and harmonious as a 
whole. The temptation to ohscare or ignore one class of virtues when 
setting forth and extolling another, so common in India, to be studiously 
resisted. For instance, we have often seen in legendary fictions, rap* 
taroas laudations of excellencies of characters, which though bright 
examples of virtues in one direction, were gross departures from it in 
another direction* The moral was then mixed with things that were 
not moral. The representative hero of a tale, whether he be transcen- 
dental ly bright in one department or not, must not be stained with gross 
failings, in other respects." 

If educated Indian women are simply to become, like some of their 
English sisters, " voracious readers" of trashy novels, the change 
would be no great improvement. 

Mr. Krishnamachariar, in a paper read before the Madras 
Branch of the National Indian Association, quotes the remark of 
an English writer : " A well-told tale is as rare as a perfect day." 
It will be no easy matter to provide tales meeting all the neces- 
sities of the case. English literature has them in abundance, but 
in general they are so foreign as to be uninteresting. Some of 
them may be adapted. Phulmani and Karuna is based on an 
English tale. The Week. 
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History, properly so called, is a blank in Indian literature : so 
also is biography. These are great drawbacks. 

7. Poetry. — The bulk of the native literature is in verse, and the 
same vehicle should be largely employed in the case of women. 
Beginning from lullabies, there should be a series of poetical 
compositions, rising upwards, adapted to women, some to benefit 
themselves, others which they might teach their children. 

The poetry for the young should be of various kinds, part 
simply amusing, part relating to the domestic affections, part 
moral songs, part religious. The hymns taught by a mother have 
sometimes exerted a powerful influence through life. 

The Madras Tract Society has published in Tamil Nursery Songs 
and Mathar Kummi, advice to women in easy poetry. Advice to a 
Young Wife, in Sinhalese poetry, has been fairly popular. Very 
much remains to be done in this direction. 

8. Heligion, — A Hindu woman is intensely religious. The remark 
applies specially to her, that she '^ eats religiously, drinks relig- 
iously, bathes religiously, dresses religiously, and sins religiously.'* 
It is a matter of deep regret that this feeling is so often mis- 
directed. Secular benefits, such as health and worldly prosperity, 
are the main objects in view. Her life is a round of superstitious 
ceremonies, without any high and holy thoughts of God, and her own 
character is impressed upon her children. She exerts, as a rule, 
no beneficial moral influence over her husband. 

A series of books, treating of faith and duty, adapted to the 
circumstances of the readers, is a great desideratum. 

Appeal for Writers. 

The benefits of female education are generally acknowledged, 
and it is gradually making progress both through school and home 
teaching. The need of providing suitable literature has already 
been shown. To aid in securing this, an earnest appeal is now 
made to all who can render assistance. 

While the help of male writers will gladly be accepted, literature 
for women can best be prepared by their own sex. 

Native books in the Indian vernaculars are^ in many cases, 
translations from the Sanskrit. English can be turned to account in 
the same way. Books written in it may be translated into the princi- 
pal languages of India. The late Mrs, Mullens laboured earnestly 
for a few years among a handful of women in Calcutta. Though 
dead, she yet speaks by her Phulmani and Karuna, in the lan- 
guages of 215 millions of the people of India, and her usefulness 
will be prolonged for generations to come. Such an example may 
well stimulate others to enter the field. 

Persons who cannot write themselves may render good service 
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by recommending books which wonld be suitable for translatdon, 
or which wonld, at leasts supply materials. 

Every lady engaged in female education may again be reminded 
of the remark of Miss Greenfield that *^ much of the anccess of her 
work will depend upon a wise choice of books. 

WIDOWS. 

Vnmber. — One peculiarity of India is the very lar^e proportion 
of its widows. The census of 1881 ^ dealing with 228^867^402 per- 
sons, gives them, arranged by sex, as follows : 

Males. Females, 

Single 56,521,018 86,254,160 

Married 54,518,665 54,878,996 

Widowers or widows ... 5,691,937 20,938,626 

116,731,620 112,071,782 

It will be seen that the widows number about 21 millions. The 
foregoing figures refer only to 229 millions out of a total popula- 
tion of 254 millions. Taking the same proportion, the namber of 
widows is increased to 28§ millions. 

Nearly every fifth female in India is a widow, while only one in 
twenty of the males is a widower. The proportion of widows is 
highest in Mysore, where they are one in four of the female propor- 
tion. The Madras Census Report states that every third Brahman 
woman is a widow. In England in 1881, the proportion of 
widows was 7i per cent. 

The aboriginal tribes and the lower Hindoo castes permit, more 
or less, widow marriage. Sir W. W. Hunter estimates the number 
of Brahman and Bajput widows to whom the law of enforced and 
penitential celibacy strictly applies as over 2^ millions.* 

Causes of the large Proportion of Widows.-^These are two : 
early marriage and the strong feeling among the higher castes 
against widow marriage. As the so-called lower castes have a 
tendency to ape the customs of the higher, the prejudice against 
widow marriage extends to some of them likewise. Sir W. W. 
Hunter says, " A miserable girl-widow in a coarse mourning 
garment, with her little head shaven bald (or her hair cropped 
short), and her penitential round of fasts and expiations is in India 
the same sort of visible sign of gentility as keeping a man*servant 
in England.'* 

Condition of Hindu Widows. — For this Europeans must depend 
on Native testimony, which, as might be expected, difiFers greatly. 

^^^^^^^m^^^^a^^m^i^t^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m ^^^^i^^^^^i^i^^m^^^a^m^m^^^^^^^^ma^^^m^Kmm^^ ^^m^m^i^^^m^^im^^^t^^mm^^^mm^^i^^^am^m^^m^t^imtm ^^■^■^P^^'^HMM^aiaViMW^B^PW^P^i^^H^^H^^^^i^K^^* 

• The Hindu Child Widow. 
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The treatment of widows varies in different families . The darker 
side of the picture will first be given. 

The distinguished Sanskrit Scholar, Pandit Iswara Chandra 
Vidyasagara, concludes as follows his first '^ Appeal on the Mar* 
riage of Hindu Widows/' published in 1855 : 

** An adequate idea of the intolerable hardships of early widowhood 
can be formed by those only whose daughters, sisters, daughters-in-law 
and other female relations have been deprived of their hnsband du- 
ring infancy. How many hundreds of widows, unable to observe the aus- 
terities of a Brahmacharya life, betake themselves to prostitution and 
foeticide and thus bring disgrace upon the families of their fathers, 
mothers, and husbands ! If the marriage of widows be allowed, it will 
remove the insupportable torments of life-long widowhood, diminish 
the crimes of prostitution and foeticide, and secure all families from 
disgrace and infamy. As long as this salutary practice will be deferred, 
80 long will the crimes of prostitution, adultery, incest, and foeticide 
flow on in an ever- increasing current — so long will family stains be 
multiplied — so long will a widow's agony blaze on in fiercer flames." 

Sir W. W. Hunter quotes the following from Dewan Bahadur 

T?.Qrr]mrk"n5i.f.li T?rkTir • 



E. Raghoonatli Row : 



" Let ns take the instance of a child, say of three years. This is not 
an exceptional, but a fairly general instance. Of the fact that she had 
been once married and had become a widow, she knows nothing. She 
therefore mixes with children not widowed. Supposing there is a 
festivity, children run to the scene ; but the sight of the widowed child 
is a bad omen to the persons concerned in the festivity. She is removed 
by force. She cries and is rewarded by the parents with a blow, accom- 
panied by remarks such as these : * You were a most sinful being in your 
previous births, you have therefore been widowed already. Instead of 
hiding your shame in a corner of the house, you go and injure others,*^ 
The child understands not a word. Some sugar-cane juice is given her^ 
and she is appeased. She can wear no ornaments. She cannot bathe in 
the manner in which other children bathe. Her touch is pollution r 
In the meanwhile, if the priest happens to visit the place where the 
child is, she is immediately shaved and dressed like a widow, in order 
that she may appear before the priest and get herself branded or initiated 
into mysteries. Only lately, I saw a child moving about in such a 
garb ; to the immense sorrow of some, and the amusement of others. 
She is then asked to eat only once a day. She is made to fast once a 
fortnight, even at the risk of death. 

" She often asks in vain why these things are done to her. During 
the earlier part of her life, she is told some story or other and quieted. 
When she reaches eleven years of age, such devices fail. Then it is 
explained to her that in her previous births, she was a bad woman, 
created feuds between husband and wife, and Ood (that merciful Father 
who is ever kind to all! ) being angry, was pleased to ordain that she 
should, in this generation, be a woman deprived of her husband. Thia- 
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18 g^erallj the first correct intimation to tbe girl of her baring been 
declared a married female. She learns this with concern and anxietj, 
bat is not able entirely to realize her position. Two more years pass 
away. Xatare asserts its dominion. She begins to feel that, for no 
fault of hers in this generation, she is denied what her comrades sre 
allowed to enjoy. Slie becomes an object of suspicion. The hide-and- 
seek system comes into play. . . • Respectable companions being 
denied, an evil one is secretly asnociated with, who opens tbe world to 
her. Her passions are roused* Feelings of shame cause her to struggle 
with them. The life- long war begins, and in most oases pasaion prevails 
over shame* She becomes pregnant, she learns it generally -when she 
is advanced in pregnancy more than two months. No respectable doctor 
will remove the cause of her shajne. Quackery must come to her help. 
Sometimes the object is gained with or without injuring the constitu- 
tion. Failure is also possible. A series of attempts is then made for 
seven months to hide her shame. 

" If all these fail, then a wretched creature is brought into this world. 
The next step is to get rid of it. A small conspiracy is formed. It is 
killed, and its remains are disposed of as best they can be. In this 
attempt great danger is incurred. The policeman considers it a piece of 
good fortune to discover such a body. He secures it, and makes a list 
of young widows. . . . Many a widow, perfectly innocent, is laid 
hold of, taken to a police station, and marched ofE to a dispensary for 
medical examination. Some of them are declared innocent. The rest 
pay presents to the police, and recover their liberty from the clutches of 
the criminal law. To the priest, this acquittal is insufficient* His 
iniquisition is set on foot, and is ended invariably by the infliction of a 
high fine payable to himself, on the receipt of which the girl-widow.is 
branded in token of purification. She may have no money to do all 
this : she is compelled to court any paramour who will furnish her with ; 
the necessary funds, and this money enables her to come out of pur- i 
gatory* Her relatives, however are not satisfied. She is shnnned by j 
them. It then becomes necessary for her to sell her body for the ; 
sake of bread. { 

'* No doubb there are cases in which the girl finds herself strong enough 
to combat her passions. But what a life does she lead ! Privation of 
food, of clothing, and even of necessary comforts ; observance of fasts, 
which at times extend to seventy-two hours ; enforced absence from every 
scene of festivity ; the enduring of execrations heaped upon her if she 
unwittingly or unfortunately comes in front of a man, a priest, or a bride* 
These become the daily experiences of her life, which is often prolongfed 
to a great age. . . . Thus it will be seen that the British Govern- 
ment by prohibiting widow-burning and by stopping short there, have 
contributed towards rendering the condition of our widows worse than 
it was before." 

The author of Sketches of Hindu Life describes in strong terms 
tbe safferings endured by widows in conseqaence of the eJcadasi 
fasts. It denotes '* the eleventh^'' the eleventh day of each of 
the two fortnights into which the Hindu lunar month is diyided. 
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The ekadaai is a strict fast ; nothing in the shape of liquid or solid 
can be touched by the widow daring the twenty-four hours. There 
is no trace of the stringent rule anywhere in the Vedas. It is an 
innovation of later date^ as are a great many of the present customs 
and ceremonies observed by the natives of India. 

The same writer thus gives the brighter side of the picture : 

** The widows of Bengal, notwithstanding the barbarous custom which 
imposes on them such miseries and inflictions, are not purposely ill-treated 
by their relatives and friends ; on the contrary, in respectable families they 
are greatly pitied and comforted in their state of abject wretchedness 
and despair. Widows of a mature age are very much respected, and though 
they cannot take an equal share with others in certain festivals and 
ceremonies, their counsel and criticism are earnestly sought for in all 
important domestic events, and very often they personally superintend 
the household affairs of everyday life as well as on gi*and occasions."* 

Mr. Mullick bears warm testimony to the domestic services 
rendered by widows : 

" Widowhood in perpetuity may be an unmixed evil in Bengal, but its 
brightest feature is, the aid it has always lent to household management, 
to the rearing of children, and to cheap living. Ask any native of Ben- 
gal you may, whether his ^ training, his prosperity, aye his life, are not 
intimately associated with the disinterested toils of a widowed relative, 
and he is sure to answer in the a£Brmative." 

But Mr. Mullick acknowledges that often the widow is repaid 
with ingratitude : 

" For all her kind services, the treatment she receives from those she 
serves, is generally improper. She is often made the victim of fraud and 
chicanery. Vile pretexts are palmed upon her by way of justification. 
Simultaneously with her husband's death she is made to cast by her 
ornaments and jewels. The commands of the Shastras are pleaded in 
support of this course. Some male member volunteers to be her trustee. 
If the widow has Government securities, the same policy of trust is 
resorted to. Occasionally, Paterfamiliaa invents a tale of distress and 
takes the securities as a loan or some other subterfuge is adopted to 
deprive the widow of her effects. Suffice it to say that she is often 
fleeced by them.^f 

Feelings of Hindu Widows. — As has already been mentioned, 
the mass of Hindu women think that they are as well treated as 
any women would wish to be. As a class^ they have no desire for 
education. So with the great majority of widows their ideas 
have been so perverted that they regard the inhuman treatment 
they receive as commanded by the Shastras and make no com- 
plaint. But the more thoughtful and intelligent among them feel 
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bitterly their sad condition. The following appeal from a Hinda 
widow appeared in the Madras Mail : 

Sir, — I am a daughter of a wealthy official of the Mysore Proyince, 
who, althoagh well versed in law, literature and science, yet had the 
Indian superstition in him, and got me married to an infant like myself. 
My infant husband was placed in a school. After two years of married 
life, Providence was pleased to remove my in&nt husband from this 
world, and I am left heve to lead a life of misery, not for a portion of my 
life, but during the whole of my mundane existence. Common sense 
will tell the Hindus, — 1 mean those Hindus, who oppose "widow ma^ 
riage, — that I am a sorrowful creature. The dawn of the day brings me 
the thought that there will be no happiness during the day. In the night 
the face of the one who has gone to sleep the sleep of death oomes back 
to me in dreams, and hangs about my pillows like the face of a ghost. The 
sun-rise only revives the pain of last night. 1 am not allowed to mix in 
joyous parties, or to wear neat clothes or jewels, or obserye any 
* tamash.' How can I feel when I see my sisters and aisters-in-laws 
talking merrily with their husbands ? The One aboye alone knows 1 am 
not jealous at all, but simply state the difference of my neglected condi- 
tion and my fortunate sisters' companions', playmates' happiness. I am 
young and handsome, but I cannot go to my relatives', or companions', 
or neighbours' houses, even in company with elderly ladies of the house, 
on festive occasions. In the face of the above circumstanoes, can an/ 
Hindus shew reason why they should not sanction widow marriage P" 

Royapetta, 29th Nov. 1884. Janakamma. 

The following is abridged from a statement made by a widow 
in the Punjab : 

'^ There are four principal castes amongst Hindus, and of them all, I 
think the third caste, the Kayasthas (writers), to which I belong, make 
their widows suffer most." 

" All are treated badly enough, but our customs are muoh worse than 
those of others. When a husband dies, his wife suffers as much as if the 
dcath-anp^el had come for her also. She must not be approached by any 
of her relations, but several women, from three to six (wives of barbers) 
are in waiting, and as soon as the husband's last breath is drawn, they 
rush at the new-made widow, and tear off her ornaments." 

" At the funeral, the relatives, men as well as women, have to accom- 
pany the corpse, to the burning ghat. The men follow the corpse, the 
women come after, and last the widow led by the barbers' wives. They 
take care that at least 200 feet intervene between her and any other 
woman, for it supposed that if her shadow fell on any (her tormentors 
excepted) she also would become a widow. One of the rough women goes f 
in front, and shouts aloud to any passer-by to get out of the way of the f 
accursed thing, as if the poor widow were a wild beast ; the others drag i. 
her along. 

" Separated from her husband, though she lives she is not alive ! 
Not only is she deprived of comforts, but her friends add to her misery, 
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Though she is ia her corner aloae, and mosfc not speak to any one, 
they are near and talk at her in this way ; her mother says, ' Unhappy 
creatare ! I can't bear the thought of any one so yile — I wish she 
had never been born.* * Her mother-in-law says, * The horrid viper ! 
She has bitten my son and killed him; now he is dead, and she 
useless creature, is left behind.' And this, even thougb the speakers 
may themselves be widows* 

'' The sister-in-law says. * I will not look at her or speak to such a 
thing.' They comfort the dead man's mother and say, ^ It is your 
daughter-in-law, vile thing, who has destroyed your house; curse 
her ; for her sake you have to mourn for the rest of your life.' 

*' The English have abolished Suttee ; but alas ! neither the English 
nor the angels know what goes on in our homes. And Hindus not 
only don't care, but think it good* What ! do not Hindus fear what 
such oppression may lead to ! If the widow's shadow is to be dreaded, 
why do they darken and overshadow the whole land with it P 

*^ I am told that in England they comfort widows' hearts ; but there 
is no comfort for us.'** 

The following " exceeding, bitter cry'^ comes from a widow in 
North India : 

" Oh ! Lord ! hear our prayer ! No one has turned an eye on the 
oppression which we sufEer, though with weeping and crying and 
desire we have turned to all sides hoping that some would save us. 
No one has lifted up his eyelids to look upon us, or to inquire into 
our case. We have searched above and below, but Thou art the 
only one who will hear our complaint. Thou knowest our impotence, 
our weakness, our dishonour. Oh ! Lord ! inquire into our case. 
For ages dark ignorance has brooded over our mind and spirits ; like 
a cloud of dust it rises and wraps us round, and we remain like 
prisoners in an old and mouldering house, choked and buried in the 
dust of custom. We have no strength to go out ; bruised and beaten, 
we are like the dry busks of the sugar-cane, when the sweet juice 
has been extracted. All-knowing God, hear our prayer, forgive our 
sins, and give us power of escape that we may see something of Thy 
world. Oh ! Father ! when shall we be set free from this jail ? Oh \ 
Lord, for what sin have we been bom to live in this prison P Oh I 
Thou Hearer of prayer, if we have sinned against Thee, forgive: 
but we are too ignorant to know what sin is." 

" Those who have seen Thy works may learn to understand Thee ; 
but for us who are shut in, it is not possible to learn to know Thee. 
We see only the four walls of a house, shall we call them the world 
or India?... Oh! Qod, Almighty and Unapproachable, think upon 
Thy mercy which is like a vast sea and remember us ! Have oar 
sighs sufficed to exhaust the sea of Thy mercy, or has it been dried 
up by the fire of fierce oppression with which the Hindu men have 
scorched us ? Oh ! God of mercies, our pt*ayer to Thee is this, that 
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this curso be removed from the women of India. Create in the hearts 
of the men some sympathy, that onr lives may no longer be passed^ in 
vain loDginf^. Thus, saved by Thy mercy, we may taste something 
of the joy of life."* 

Sati, or Widow Bubking. 

Origin. — ^The barbarous treatment of women in India reached its 
climax in widow burning. That sons should roast their mothers 
alive when they beoame widows, seems too horrible an idea to enter 
the mind. Yet Hindus, in the nineteenth centary^ contended 
earnestly for the privilege. 

Widow burning was unknown among the early Aryans. There 
is no allusion to it in the Vedas, although^ as will aifterwards be 
mentioned, a text was perverted to justify the practice. Sir W- W. 
Hunter thinks that the Hindus adopted the custom from rude 
Scythian tribes, who sacrificed '^ concubine and horse and slave on 
the tomb of the dead lord." A desire to get the property which 
would have fallen to the widow, was probably another motive. 

To induce widows to submit to death in this cruel manner^ life 
was made bitter to them in every conceivable way. This, however, 
was not sufficient, so they were told that they would not only be {Re- 
eminently virtuoust but enjoy happiness for almost endless ages ia 
another world if they burnt themselves with the dead bodies dl 
their husbands. 

**The wife who commits herself to the flames with her baafaaadTi 
corpse^ shall equal Arundhati and reside in Swai*ga." 

** Accompanying her husband she shall reside so long in 
there aie 35 millions of hairs on the human body." 

Another text says : 

** The woman who follows her husband expiates the sins of three: 
her father's line, her mother's line» and the family of him to wl 
was given a virgin**' 

The consequences of not observing this injunction are tlras staged 

*' As long as a woman shall not bom henelf after the death of 
hasband« she shall be subject to transmigraiioB in a female iona.'^ 

** The by^standers," says Colebrooke^ " throw on butter and 
for this they are taught that they acquire merit exceedicg- ten 
millionfold the merit of an at^cawuMa, or other great s 
£ven those who join the processon from the house of the 
to the funeral pile, for every step are rewarded as £or an aewBwmediaJ^ 
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The Editor of Rammohun Roy's Bnglish Works saya : 

*' Id a great many instances the suttee was the victim of her greedy 
relatives, and in more, of rash words spoken in the first fit of grief, and 
of the vanity of her kindred who considered her shrinking from the first 
resolve an indelible disgrace. Many a horrible murder was thus com* 
mitted, the cries and shrieks of the poor Suttee being drowned by the 
sound of tom-toms and her struggles made powerless by her being pressed 
down by bamboos/** 

Not a few widows^ on account of the false hopes held out to them 
and to escape a life wretchedness^ consented to ''eat fire/' In the 
year 1817, it was found that^ on an average, two widows were burnt 
alive iu Bengal every day. Throughout North India ^* tiuttoah 
Trees'' are to be found marking the spot where a widow was 
burnt. Near the town of Mobarakpore, the widow of a goldstmith| 
who ended her life in this manner, is worshipped as a saint. 
Muhammadans and Hindus pray to her and make offerings 
beneath her tree, especially in times of domestic distress. 

Burial alive was practised by some instead of burning. 

Abolition of Sati. — The earliest movement in this direction 
was made by the Serampore missionaries. In 1801 Dr. Carey 
wrote: **I consider that the burning of women, the burying of 
them alive with their husbands, the exposure of infants, and the 
sacrifice of children at Sagar, ought not to be permitted whatever 
religious motives are pretended, because they are crimes against 
the State.'' 

The first effort was to put a stop to human sacrifices at Gunga 
Sagar. When it was brought to the notice of Lord Wellesley, a 
law was passed prohibiting it under severe penalties, and some 
sepoys were sent to Sagar to see that it was carried out. The 
practice ceased at once without any disturbance or murmur. 

The next movement was against widow burning. The mis- 
sionaries considered that the first step towards its abolition was to 
bring the number of annual victims prominently into view. They 
accordingly sent ten agents in 1804 to travel from village to 
village within a circle of 30 miles round Calcutta, to collect infor- 
mation, when it was found that more than 800 had beon immolated 
on the funeral pile within six months. The views of the mis- 
sionaries were embodied in a minute bv Mr. Udnv, a member 
of the Supreme Council, and submitted to Lord Wollesfey. This wai 
the fi.r3t ofiicial notice regarding suttees ever placed on the rooordt 
of Government. As Lord Wellesley wan to retire a w«ok later, he Mb 
that he could not give the subject the uoeen^tivy considoration. 
With his departure all hope of its speedy abolition vani«had| and 
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daring the next 25 years 70,000 more widows ascended the pile, 
aad became the victims of a bloody saperstition.''^ 

In 1 818, Rammohuu Roy published his first tract against "Buruiog 
Widows Alive." His " Second Conference-' on the subject, two 
years later, was dedicated to the Marchioness o£ Hastings. The 
movement excited great opposition among orthodox EQndas, and a 
newspaper, called the Chandrika, was started tosnpport their views. 

In Vedic times widow-burning was not practised, and there is not 
a single verse authorising it. The Brahmaos, however^ sought to 
support it by the wilful mistranslation of a text. Max Muller says : 

''This is perhaps the roost flagrant instance of what can be done 
by an unscrupulous priesthood." This text, which is the one to be 
repeated by the officiating priest as the widow walks round the pyre 
on which her husband's corpse is placed, before ascending it herself, 
is as follows : " Om ! Let those women, not to be widowed, good wives, 
adorned with collyrium, holding clarified butter, consign themselves 
to the fire. Immortal, not childless, not husbandless, well adorned 
with gems, let them pass into the fire, whoso original element was 
water." The correct translation is the following : ''May these women, 
who are not widows, draw near with oil and butter. Let those who are 
mothers go first to the altar, without sorrow, but decked with fine 
jewels." The passage evidently refers to ordinary sacrifices, and not 
to the immolation of widow8."t 

Indeed, so far from justifying the custom, the Vedas con* 
demned it. '^ Rise, woman,'^ says the sacred text to the widow, 
" come to the world of life, come to us. Thou hast fulfilled thy 
duties as a wife to thy husband." 

'^ Mann," says Sir Monier Williams, '^ makes no allusion to the 
Sati, or faithful, wife, who burnt herself with her dead husband.'' 

In 1829, Lord William Bentinck, after suitable inquiries, passed 
a regulation declaring the pr£U3tice of Sati illegal and punishable 
in the Criminal Courts. The Hindus ^ot up a memorial to Govern- 
ment, affirming that the act of immolation was not only a sacred 
duty, but an exalted privilege, and denouncing the regulation as a 
breach of the promise that there should be no interference with the 
religious customs of the Hindus. Lord William Bentinck refused 
to suspend the operation of the Act, but offered to transmit their 
representation to the Privy Council. Bammohun Boy was in England, 
when the subject came before the Privy Council, and the appeal 
was dismissed. 

The Act extended only to British territory, but the influence of 
Government was used to secure its abolition in Native States. 
Stray cases are still reported at times ; but, on the whole, the horrible 
custom has been suppressed. 
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FURTHER MEASURES TO AMELIORATE THE 
CONDITION OP INDIAN WIDOWS. 

Lboislativb Mbans. 

Enacted. 

Sir W. W. Hunter, referring to the Acfc against Sati, says : 

" The trembling child- widow could no longer be coaxed or pushed on 
to lier husband's faneral pile, and then held down by long bamboos; 
and with this triumph of humanity the administrative conscience, during 
the next quarter of a century, remained quiescent. The Hindu widow's 
long death-iti-life, her iron cage of penance, her wasting fasts, the 
disfigurement of her beauty, her harsh privations and enforced celibacy, 
remained matters of domestic discipline into which the law did not pry. 
Her only possible escape was re-marriage. But re- marriage was forbidden 
to her by Hindu custom, and would have plunged her in a deeper infamy 
than a life of vice." 

The injustice and pernicious effects arising from the custom of 
prohibiting widow marriage had been felt for some time by intelli- 
gent Hindus. To an Englishman if an existing law is unjust or no 
longer suitable, it seems evident that a new one ought to be made. 
On the other hand, " To the orthodox Hindu it would bring no 
sense of conviction to prove that a practice is cruel if it is prescribed. 
For the suffering to the victim is merely the inevitable result of her 
sins committed in a past life ; and it may serve her as a blessed 
purification which will bring happiness in the life to come.^^ The 
efforts of reformers have therefore been partly directed to show 
that widow marriage is allowed by Hinduism. 

Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara, in his pamphlet published 
in 1855, says : 

" Whether the marriage oL widows is consonant to our Sastras, is a 
question which a short while ago, was discussed by some of the principal 
Pandits of our country. But, unfortunately, our modem Pandits, carried 
away, in the heat of controversy, by a passion for victory, become so 
eager to maintain their respective dogmas that they entirely lose sight of 
the subject they are investigating ; and hence there is no hope of arriving 
at the truth of any question by convening an assembly of Pandits ana 
setting them to debate on it. At the discussion above alluded to, each 
party considered itself victorious and its antagonist failed." P. 1. 

The law books of the Hindus are so numerous and contradictory, 
that a long array of conflicting texts may be gathered on almost 
any subject. 

It is generally allowed that the Vedas do not contain any prohibit 
tion against widow-marriage. Mann has the following : 

157. But she may at will (when be is dead) emaciate her body by 
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(living on) pure flowers, fruits (and) roots. She may not, however^ when 
ber hasband is dead, mention even tiie name of another man. 

158. She must be till death subdued, intent, chaste, following that 
best (law) which is the rale of wives of a single hasband. 

150. Many thousands of Brahmans, chaste from joath, have gone to 
heaven withoat leaving children to continue the family. 

160. lier hasband being dead, a virtuous wife, firm in chastity, goes, 
though childless, to heaven like those chaste (men). 

161. But the woman who, from desire of o&pring, is nnfaithful to 
(her dead) husband, meets with blame hei*e, and is deprived of her 
husband's place (in the next world). 

162. There is no offspring here begotten by another (than the hus- 
band), nor even on marrying another ; nor is a second haahand anywhere 
permitted to good women. Y. 

Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara^ in his MarricLge of Hindu 
Widows, shows that widow marriage is allowed in the ParcLsara 
Banhita, the law book held to be the. guide in this Kali Ynga or 
Iron age. 

The chief text quoted is the following : 

" On receiving no tidings of a hnsband, on his demise, on his turning 
an ascetic, on his being found impotent, or on his degpradation, under 
any one of these five calamities, it is canonical for a woman to take i 
another hasband. That woman, who on the decease of her husband 
observes the Brahmacharya (leads the life of austerities and privations), 
attains heaven after death. She who burns herself with her deceas^ 
hasband, resides in heaven for as many Kalas or thousands of years as 
there are hairs on the human body or 35 millions. 

The Pandit gives the following explanation of the text : 

*' Thus it appears that Parasara prescribes three rules for the conduct 
of a widow ; marriage, the observance of the Brahmacharya, and baming 
with the deceased husband. Among these, the custom of concremation 
has been abolished by order of the ruling authorities ; only two ways, 
therefore, have now been left for the widows ; they have the option of 
marrying or of observinpf the Brahmacharya. But in the Kali Yngra, it 
has become extremely difficult for widows to pass their lives in the 
observance of the Brahmacharya; and it is for this reason that the 
philanthropic Parasara has, in the first instance, prescribed marriage." 
p. 9. 

The reader is referred to the Pandit^s pamphlet for a learned 
defence of his interpretation of the text. 

Sir W. W, Hunter says : 

** The venerable Brahman's views have been before the orthodox 
Indian world daring more than thirty yeara ; but his three main 
positions have not been shaken. Namely, first, that orthodox Hindu 
jurisprudence expressly provides for the re-marriage of Hindu widows ; 
although also providing two other courses of higher gpiritaal merit 
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for tbem, namely, burning with their husband's body on the funeral pile, 
and penitential celibacy. Second, that the inferiority, never amounting 
to illegitimacy, attaching in previous astronomical cycles to the sons 
of remarried widows is not recognised by the texts which authoritatively 
and explicitly apply to the present age of the world. Third, that the 
Hindu objections to widow re -marriage rest upon comparatively modern 
customs which must yield to the higher authority of the texts."* 

Widow Karriage Act. — In July, 1856, Lord Canning 

" In spite of warnings and clamours, legalized the re-marriage of 
Hindu widows. But he did not ventnre to preserve to them their civil 
rights. A Hindu widow on her re-marriage, forfeits all property 
inherited from her husband, " as if," says the Act, " she had then 
died." Special enactments regulate the marriage of native Christians, 
and of the new thoistic sect of India. But Lord Canning's Act of 1856 
remains, for the Hindu population, the lav/ of the land to this day. 

" It has proved a dead letter. Not only does it fail to secure to a 
widow her civil rights to property inherited from her husband, but it has 
not in the least degree mitigated the religious abhorrence with which 
orthodox Hindus regard such re-marriages. After careful inquiry from 
the native leaders of the Hindu re-marriage movement, who ran no 
danger of minimizing its results, I can only hear of sixty re-marriages 
under the Act of 1 856. The truth is that that law was thirty years in 
advance of native opinion. The enactment of 1829 against widow- 
burning had been prohibitive, and punished for acts done. The Hindu 
re-marriage law of 1856 was permissive, and would not compel either 
men or women to do an act which they would rather leave undone. 
All that the law can say to a man or woman is, * You may marry'; it 
cannot with propriety say, * You shall.' Orthodox native opinion has 
remained until lately too strong for the law and the sad lot of the Hindu 
widow remains unchanged to this day."t 

Even the sixty marriages, in many cases^ were largely brought 
about by money being contributed by the leaders of the movement 
towards the heavy marriage expenses. Pandit Vidyasagara 
spent a large sum in this manner. A Hindu gentleman of Oocanada 
contributed Rs. 14,000 for those in South India. 

The loss of property is not the only penalty of widow marriage : 
both parties are put out of caste. Sir Monier Williams mentions 
a case which occurred at Ahmedabad. A cloth merchant married a 
widow of his own caste. Forthwith he was excommunicated. No 
one was to have any trade dealings with him ; no one was to marry 
any of his children ; no temple was to admit him ; and if he died 
no one was to carry his body to the burning ground. He was a 
ruined man^ and had to leave the country and obtain government 
employment in a distant city. 

Hindus boast of their toleration. Christians are allowed to 

• The Child Widow, Asiatic Quarterly Beviexo. f The Child Widow. 
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worship only one Qoi ; Hindas have their choice of 33 orores. On the 
other hand, let a man break any of their absurd caste laws uid 
they are most intolerant* 

Proposed Lsgislation. 

Prohibition of Barly Karriages- — This woald redace the num- 
ber of the worst cases of widowhood ; bat the reasons gi^en by 
Goverament against pre^an^ legislation on this remedy have already 
been qaoted. 

XFnchastity. — ^Thelate Dewan of Indore says : " The British Bench 
has added a note that a widow possessed of her husband's estate 
cannot be dispossessed of it, if she have illicit intercourse with 
any man during her widowhood; although she must be dispossessed 
of it^ under the Widow Marriage Act, if she have licit or lawful 
intercourse with the same man after marrying him ! ! !*'* 

Before the Widow Marriage Act, the right of a widow to 
succeed to her husband's effects was conditional on her chastity. 
The reversal of this by the High Court created great alarm among 
the Hindu community. Mr. MuUick says, '^ Young Bengal looked 
patriot-like, turned up the whites of his eyes and cursed the 
Honourable Judges for giving judicial sanction to a measure 
calculated to convert his widowed sisters and widowed daughters 
into immoral women.'' 

Sir W. W. Hunter thus explains the objections against a 
return to the old system : 

" The reformers urge that such a condition of things is not only unjust 
to the women of India, but scandalous to British legislation. A section 
of them desire that, if the Statute law is retained the judge-made law 
should be rescinded, and that the penalty for unohastity should be, at 
least, equal to the penalty for marriage. But no one who has seriously 
studied the proceedings which ended in the Privy Council ruling can 
either hope or wish to see that decision reversed. To make forfeiture of 
property a legal consequence of personal unohastity would set on foot 
the most atrocious domestic inquisition which ever afflicted a people. 
The rich Hinda widow would be surrounded by spies, and subjected 
throughout life to the calumnies of hired traducers. The courts 
would become the instruments of extortion, and the public morals 
would be outraged by indecent slanders against innocent and helpless 
women." 

Forfeiture of Property on Karriage.— -After referring to the 
foregoing proposal, Sir W. W. Hunter says : 

^* A larger section of the reformers urge, therefore, that the Statute 
law itself should be altered, and that a widow should no longer forfeit 
her interest in her husband's property by re-marriage. 



♦ Review of Progress, &c. p. 21. 
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*'This contention was carefully considered by the framers of the 
Hind a Re- Marriage Act of 1856. The main difficulty is that the Hindu 
law, in granting the succession to the widow, does so on the distinct 
understanding that she will continae to perform the duties and religi- 
ous functions incident to the status of widowhood. The most important 
of these functions are of the nature of recurring expiatory offerings, 
intended for the spiritual benefit of the deceased husband and his an- 
cestors ; and they cannot be efficaciously performed by the widow if she 
becomes the wife of another man. Her interest in her husband's 
property is not truly an interest for life, but only during her widow- 
hood. 

** The great body of reformer would think an extension to the liberty 
of the re-marrying widow dearly purchased at the price of debarring 
Hindu widows, as a class, from their present right of succession to their 
husband's property, and from the enjoyment of it durante vlduitate 
(during widowhood).** 

Modified Proposals. — Sir W. W. Hunter says : 

"It is questionable whether the time has not now come to modify 
the forfeiture clause of the law of 1856, in regard to property which a 
Hindu widow inherits under her husband's will. That clause found 
entrance into the Hindu Widow*s Re-Marriage Act of 1856 only at a 
late stage of the Bill, and, so far as the records show, without any very 
full discussion. Since then, the Hindu texts have been re-examined by 
new lights.... Testamentary dispositions of property are also more largely 
resorted to. In 1856, the Legislature was probably in the right to 
assume that if a Hindu husband did not give his widow express liberty 
to re-marry in his Will, he left his property to her on the understanding 
that she would not re-marry. But it is a question whether the time has 
not now come, to make the legal presumption imn the other way. This 
would be effected by enacting that, unless a Hindu husband left his 
property to his widow on the express condition of her perpetual 
celibacy, she should not, by re-marriage, forfeit the interest conveyed 
to her by the Will. The measure should apply only to Wills made 
after the law was fully known to the Hindu community, and the rights 
of reversioners would have to be considered. In any case the Act would 
only deal with the class of interest conveyed to the widow by the Will ; 
and subject to the limitations placed by the Will on that interest." 

S»r W. W. Hunter mentions the following opinion held by tho 
Bombay Government : 

'* While this presumption would apply to both moveable and im- 
moveable property, the Bombay Government points out a more partial 
bnt a more immediate remedy. In parts of India where a widow has 
an absolute power of disposal in moveable property inherited from her 
husband, it thinks it reasonable to exempt that property from forfeiture 
by reason solely of her re-marriage. The Bombay Government seems to 
hold that as the Hindu law gives her the right to alienate such pix)perty 
in any way, she should not lose her right by alienating it in one 
particular way, namely, by re-marriage." 

17 
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The Gk)vemment of India^ in reviewing Mr. Malabari's proposals 
and the opinions he collected^ made the following remarks : 

" 5. Of the sugs^estions made in the coarse of the volamiuoos corres- 
pondence quoted in the preamble, the only two which do not seem to 
the Goverutnent of India to bo open to serious objection on groaud of 
principle are (L> the amendment of Section 2 of Act XV, o£ 1856 as to 
the forfeiture of property of a widow on re-marriage; and (2) the 
supply of machinery by which a Hindu widow, who fails to obtain the 
consent of her caste fellows to her re-mariuage, may nevertheless marry 
without renouncing her religion. 

** But althoagh there is much to be said in favour of each of these 
sugeestions, the Qovernor-General in Council, as at present advised, 
would prefer not to interfere, even to the limited extent proposed, by 
legislative action until sufficient proof is forthcoming that legislation 
is required to meet a serious practical evil, and that such legislation 
has been asked for by a section, important in influence or nnniber, of 
the Hindu community itself." 

Rkmbdibs within the Power of the People. 

It may be said that even legislative measures come under 
this head^ such as the prohibition of early martiage; bat it wiil 
be limited to proposals which may at once be carried oat by aoy 
family so disposed. 

1. There should be sorrow for past injustice and cmelty* — 

Most Hindus think that the present treatment of widows is 
according to the Shastras, and that they have no grounds of 
complaint. A Madras M. A. lately said^ '^ I admit that the 
lot of our widows is far from au enviable one, but I deny that 
my countrymen and women as a class do anything to make it 
more unhappy than it need be/' There is an English proverb, 
"What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander/' Men 
and women ought to be treated alike. It is a maxim of the 
highest authority in morals, ''Do to others as yon would wish 
them to do to you." " A Hindu Lady " thus states the case : 

** I entreat my countrymen to judge of the miseries of widows by 
transferring the same penalties to men. Suppose it had been enacted 
that when a man lost his wife he should continue celibate, live on 
coarse fare, be tabooed from society, slionld continue to wear mourning 
weeds for the remainder of this life, and practise whether he would 
or no, never-ending austerities ! In short, if widowers were subjected 
to the same hard lot as the widows, I ask, would my countrymen not 
have long since revolted against such inhuman treatment ? Can 
there be any shadow of a doubt that they would have torn these 
Draconian statutes to tatters, and indignantly repudiated the claim of 
the barbarous Manu and his crew to impose such vicious yoke upon 
theni ? But if men, with their better physique and greater enlightenment, 
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are unable to tolerate a slavish joko like this, is it deoonti is it hiimaiiOi 
to make poor helpless ignorant women the viotims of a system tho 
like of which has not disgraced any civilised society P"* 

It has been asked why should such a cruel treatment of widows, 
SO different from that of the early Aryans, have arisen uuiouff 
the Hindus ? " The answer must be sought in tho porveraiou of 
the natural feelin;^s of man, in the absolute power which u corrupt 
priesthood gained over a superstitious people, playing into the 
hands of masculine egotism, by forgiug religious suuotioua for 
the tendency of the strongest to oppress the weaker." t Principal 
Caird justly says that *' Tiie worst of all wrongs to humanity is 
to hallow evil by tho authority and sanction of religion," 

True sorrow for past misdeeds is always followed by reform- 
ation. Some of the ways in which this should be shown will be 
noticed, 

2. Loud wailings at death should be disoonragad. -Sir Madhava 
Row says :'* Upon the occurrence of widowhood, prevent or dis- 
courage too many visits of coudolence attended with loud wailiugs, 
which only increase grief, instead of assuaging it." 

3. The use of any unkind words or epithets should be guarded 
against — Sir Madhava Row says : " Forget not for a moment that 
a widow is a most unfortunate being, and always deserves tho 
utmost compassion. Let her have the benefit of your kindest 
words and deeds. Let her be ever treated with every respect 
and regard. Let her not suffer from you an unkind look, tone, 
word or even gesture," 

Hindus often charge a widow with her husband's death ; he 
has been taken away from her to punish her siu in a former birth ; 
the younger she is, the greater siuuer she must have been to 
be overtaken so soon ; aud her accusations are proportionally 
malignaat. Her sin must be expiated by a life of penance. 

A thief, to screen himself, will often try to accuse an innocent 
person. In the case of child-widows, it is the parents who are 
to blame. If they had not married their daughter till she was 
fully grown, she would not have been a widow. 

There is no proof that we existed before ; there are many 
reasons against such an assertion. 

The extensive Indian vocabulary of abuse contains severul terms 
fitted to wound the feelings of a widow. She has enough 
to bear without being contemptuously reminded of her sad cuu' 
dition. 

4. ShaTlng the head or eren cropping th« hair, ko^, should bo 
discontinued. — Long hair is a woman's gl^^^y } ^^^y »hou)d her 
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sufferings be needlessly increased by being deprived of it ? It 
is allowed^ however, that a plain dress is becotning^ in a widow, 
at least for a time. 

It is the custom to takeoff the widow's jewels. Sir Madhava 
Row says : " If the poor widow is to be divested of anything 
dear to her, let your sympathy delay the thing as long as possible, 
especially if she is young." 

The object of some of the Hindu practices is to render widows 
less an object of temptation, but their chastity may be secured 
in other ways less objectionable. 

5. The Skadasi fasts should be given up. — There is no more 
reason why the widow should fast than the widower. It is right 
that she should be temperate in eating, for *' fulness of bread" is an 
incentive to lust. But this does not require the Hindu severity. 

0. Widows should be treated justly.— Mr. Mallick says that the 
widow is " often made the victim of fraud and chicanery.'* Sir 
Madhava Row says : '* Let not a pie of her money or a particle of 
her jewellery be misappropriated. Protect her against fraud and 
deception from any quarter. Neither yourself nor any member of 
your family should borrow anything from her, lest it should not he 
returned, and she be too delicate in feeling to ask for its return." 

7. Widows should be treated with kindness.- Sir Madhava Bow 

makes the following suggestions under this head : 

** Give her for shelter a quiet dry and healthy quarter of the house. 
It must not be too near a drain, privy, hath-room or cattle-shed. Give 
her sufficient simple food, and also sufficient simple clean cloths. If she 
fall sick, arrange kindly for her comfort and medical treatment, 

•* Give her a small monthly allowance for trifling contingencies, and also 
for purposes of religion and charity. Ungrudgingly allow her to visit her 
parents, brothers, and sisters. Letlier freely mix with the otherm embers 
of the family and partake of their comforts and pleasures as far as may 
be. If they go out for any temple festival or other diversion, let her also 
be one of the party. Let her be associated in any general consultations 
which take place in the family. If she is at all elderly, she will be able 
to afford many useful suggestions." 

8. Widows should be taught to read and supplied with suitable 

books.— Good books are the best companions in solitude. They 
would help to remove the feeling of loneliness, furnish employment, 
and stimulate to noble conduct. 

9. Young widows should be allowed to marry. — There are cases 
of men of forty years of age marrying girls of eight, whereas if they 
took a widow they would have a wife able to be a helpmeet. 

10. Pitting employment should be provided for them The 

Indian Messenger justly remarks of the widow : '* Give her honest 
and useful work, work that would ennoble her soul and give her a 
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relish for existence, and there will be less complaint about her 
condition/' 

Some of the ways in which they may be employed will be men- 
tioned. 

1. Domestic Duties, — In the great majority of cases this is all 
that can be expected of them. Already they do good service in this 
way in their respective families. Sir Madhava Row thus describes 
their work and the benefits resulting from it : 

" How the widows should be treated has been already stated. If properly 
treated, they generally prove extremely useful in the domestic sphere : 
so much 80, that every family would find its comfort and convenience 
increased by having some related widow under its protection. From a 
sense of obligation, she is ever anxious to make herself useful. Her useful 
services may be roughly enumerated. She faithfully watches house and 
property in the absence of the other members. She carefully and 
affectionately brings up the children. She attends to the children, and 
indeed, others of the family during sickness. She attends to the store- 
room and also to the dairy. She looks after the cleanliness and 
sanitation of the house. She occasionally cooks for the family. She 
prepares and preserves the pickles required. She renders general 
assistance to the wife, specially in her toilet. She attends to the guests, 
and assists in religious ceremonies. She occasionally grinds or pounds 
corn : lays out grains for drying in the sun. She makes cakes on festive 
occasions. She is almost indispensable on occasions of childbirth. In 
all these respects, no paid servant could ever render so much good and 
faithful service. By such services she abundantly repays her protector 
for the small cost of her protection. By protecting widows, therefore, 
you will please God and benefit yourself.'** 

2. Employment cis Teachers, — Considering the great want of 
teachers for girls' schools^ it has been proposed that widows should 
be utilised in this way. Pandita Bamabhai hopes to establish an 
Institution partly for their training as teachers. Mr. S. Ramasawmy 
Mudaliar, m.a., b.l., in a paper lately read before the Madras Branch 
of the National Indian Association, remarked : 

" There is especially one class of women whose sympathies I wish to 
enlist in the cause of higher education. I mean Hindu widows. As a 
class they enjoy more leisure and freedom than married women. When 
they have no children to take care of, there is nothing to prevent them 
from devoting themselves to the great cause of education. Shall we not 
be conferring an inestimable boon on them by opening to them a new 
world of innocent pleasure, which, while it adds to the wealth of their 
enjoyment, contributes also materially to the welfare of the country ? I 
think that every endeavour should be made to induce them to educate 
themselves and to qualify themselves in those professions where there is 
so much opening for them and for some of which they are peculiarly 
fitted — I mean the profession of lady teachers, doctors, nurses, &c. 

♦ Madras Timesy October 16th, 1888. 
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Nature has given woman as a class a sweet voice and fine ear. If they 
receive proper training, thej become excellent teachers of ninsic to young 
girls. Similarly, after a little training, teach them stitching, cooking, and 
the various other accomplishments which it is necessary for young girls 
to learn. The requisite training can be given in the institution I have 
mentioned above. Every encouragement and facility should be given to 
them to join the institution by the offer of scholarships and other similar 
inducements. It is the absence of such facilities and false sentiment 
which stand in the way of their turning their minds to such useful 
occupations. We must try our best to overcome both." 

Sir Alfred Croft, Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, at a 
home meeting of the Association, thus gave his experience : 

** We have also tried to utilise Hindu widows. We shoald rejoice if 
we could do anything to alleviate their lot ; but women ivho become 
widows at a mature age, and possibly after a life spent in ignorance of 
letters, do not furnish promising material for the supply of teachers. It 
is, in fact, a hopeless task to convert any class of persons wholesale into 
teachers merely because they command our sympathy. We have tried 
these plans and other plans too, but all onr efforts have practically failed, 
partly because a professional teacher requires to have a long and early 
training and a special aptitude for the work, and partly, I may say chiefly, 
for another reason. It is that the idea of an independent career for 
women is as yet unfamiliar to the Indian mind. We must live in the hope 
that the idea will become more familiar as time goes on and civilization 
advances. We must go on educating as many girls as we can, in the hope 
that, as education spreads, there may spring up an effective demand for 
female teachers, and in the further hope that, in the varied circumstances 
of native life and society, there may be found an increasing numher of 
young women willing to take the position of teachers and keep up a 
supply equal to the demand."* 

Sir A. Croft's remarks are true that it is " hopeless to con- 
vert any class of persons wholesale into teachers merely because 
they command our sympathy ;'' also that ignorant ^' widows of a 
mature age do not furnish a promising material for the supply 
of teachers." Still, among the many millions of widows some 
may be found who can be utilised in the way proposed. At the 
census of 1881, the number of male teachers was 166,356; and 
they have since considerably increased. The number of female 
teachers was 4,345. Connected with the families of the teachers 
there must be a considerable number of widows, some of them 
young enough to be trained. Such might be employed in the 
same town or village, residing with the male teachers. 

There are three essentials to success. 1. The widow should 
bear a good character. 2. She should be fit for her work. 3. She 
should have a home among relations who would take care of her. 

♦ Indian MagazinCf 1886, pp. 178, 179. 
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Besides teachers, the families of Government servants of different 
grades and respectable private persous might be rendered available 
for the supply of suitable candidates. 

It is true that some past attempts have failed ; but this arose 
from a wrong selection aud want of proper care. With judgment, 
the difficulties may be overcome, and every year will increase the 
supply of educated widows. The experiment about to be made 
by llainabai will be watched with interest. 

3. Employment as midwives, nurses , Sfc, — Trained mid wives 
are greatly needed. They would prevent much suffering, and 
save many thousand lives every year both of women and children. 
Some widows who are too old or otherwise unfit to become teachers, 
might be utilised in this manner. 

According to Hindu ideas, a woman in childbirth is impure, 
and probably only widows of low caste would accept the employ- 
ment. 

With the extension of Lady Dufferin's scheme, there will be 
increased facilities for the training of such persons. 

1 1 . Widows should have the comfort of true religion. — H induism 
teaches the poor widow that lier sufferings are on account of her 
sins in a former birth, and dooms her to life-long miKery. On 
the other hand, Christianity teaches that she did not exist pre- 
viously, aud that God reveals Himself as the " Husband of the 
widow, the Father of the fatherless ;" '^ Let thy widows trust 
in me," is His gracious invitation. 

One would suppose that such glad tidings to widows would 
be joyfully received ; but generally it will be far otherwise. Man 
is naturally proud ; he wishes to merit heaven by his own supposed 
good works. Undoubtedly many Hindu widows think that they 
liave acquired a stock of merit which will secure to them hHppiness 
in anotlier world. Still, there are some who will listen, and every 
means should be employed to make known to them the truth. 

• 

CONCLUDING REVIEW. 

Claims of Women. — It was well said at a meeting in Calcutta: 
"There is no hand so gentle as a woman's Iiand, no eye so obser- 
vant, no foot 80 fc^oft, no ear so wakeful, no head more unselfishly 
thoughtful, no heart more uneeatiingly loving, no life more devoted 
than woman's.'* 

Gratitude and duty should impel men, in their turn, to do all 
they can for women. Manu, perhaps knowing that these motives 
would have little force with the men he had to deal with, appealed 
to their self-interest. Even on this low ground alone, the improve- 
ment of women should be zealoui^ly sought. 
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Three reasons may be urged : 

L Tn have healthy hainen, — Sickuess is a great drawback to 
happiness in mauy ways. Tliere is the expense oF doctors, other 
things must bo ueglected to attend to the patients, the miud is 
kept anxious, and death may follow, taking away a beloved son, it 
may be only one oE the family. Why do so many educated Hindns 
die of diabetes and carbuncle after little more than middle a^re ? If 
Uindu mothers observed the laws of health, instead of trustioi; 
to ciiarms, and ceremonies, more than haU the sickness iu families 
might be prevented, and several years added to the averug'e life. 

2. Ih have well-trained children, — Parents make great sacri- 
fices for tlieir children. With what care do they watch over 
them night and day when they are feeble, helpless infants ! How 
readily they give up their rest, their comfort, their pleasures 
for the sake of their children; how they toil and save to provide 
for all their wants! Sometimes, however, they are repaid with 
ingratitude. '^Sharper than a serpent's tooth it is to have a 
thankless child.'' A father may be rich and prosperoas ; bnt 
an ungrateful, wicked son will cast a dark shadow over all. On 
the other hand, affectionate well-behaved children supply the 
want of riches and sweeten the cup of affliction. The future life 
• of children depends mainly on their training. Spoilt, petted 
children are always the most disobedient, the most ung-rateful. 
No home can be truly happy where the children are not properly 
brought up, and this rests chiefly with the mother. 

'6. To render political reform of real value. — It is changes of 
this kind which now mainly absorb the attention of educated 
Hindus. The following caution by the most active member of 
the National Congresses should carry great weight with them. 
Mr. A. 0. Ilumo says in a letter to Mr. Malabari : 

'* Nations in the long run always get precisely as good a Government 
as they deserve, and no nominal political enfranchisement will in pi»actice 
prove more than a change of evils unless such an advance has simuUane- 
on sly or antecedently been made along all those other lines as shall 
render the country qualified to assimilate its improved political status.'' 

** Political reformers of all shades of opinion should never forget that 
unless the elevation of tho female element of the nation proceeds pari 
passu (with an equal pace) with their work, all their labour for the politi- 
cal enfranchisement of the country will prove vain."* 

The Lucknow Advocate truly says : " Political progress is but a 
house built on sand, unless it is based upon a high morality and 
developed social institutions.'' 

ESSENTIALS TO Pkogress. — Those may be summed np under two 
heads : 



* Tvfant Marriafjef ^'c, pp. 71, 73. 
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1. OoTernment Co-operation. — The Hon. Mr. Jastice Scott^ of 
the Bombay High Conrt^ says in a letter to Mr. Malabari : 

'* If you wait till individual Hindus take up and carry through, 
single banded, -without any outside aid, any great change in their social 
system, you will realise the fable of the countryman who sat by the river 
bank and waited for the stream to run dry before he crossed over to the 
other side. It is not in human nature to expect great changes to be 
effected in a society by its own members, when the advocates of change 
have to face family estrangement, social ostracism and caste excommuni- 
cation as a probable result of their efforts- You must in such circum- 
stances take some middle course. Mr. Melvill suggests a modus operandi. 
' A few re pre.se n tat ives of each caste,' he says, 'must take the lead.' I 
fully endorse that view ; but I would add that the action these leadets 
must take, is not on the lines of purely internal reform, but rather 
in favour of internal reform backed by a very moderate amount of 
Government interference."* 

Rao Bahadur G. H. Deshmukh, late Member of the Legislative 
Council, Bombay, expresses a similar opinion : 

'* It has become a point of honour in Hindu society, to keep widows 
unmarried. Those that keep their widows in this state are considered 
of the highest and purest caste. Within these fifty years many lower 
castes have given up remarriage simply to approach the Brahmins. No 
reform can be carried out unless some political influence is brought 
to bear upon it. The history of the world shows this very clearly. If 
Government had not stepped in and prohibited ^^ee, infanticide, suicide, 
self-inflicted tortures, &c., we would have seen these cruel spectacles 
to this day."* 

2. Snlightened Public Opinion. — ^This is the chief element, for 
it would secure the former without which also it would be of little 
value. The late Sir M. Melvill says : 

" Even if the law should declare that no girl under twelve should be a 
wife, nor consequently a widow, it does not follow that the society in 
which the girls live will not treat them as widows for the purpose of 
re-marriage. The priests may go through the same ceremonies as now, 
and attach to them the same efficacy. The law may say that these 
ceremonies constitute only a betrothal ; but the priest may say that they 
constitute a marriage, religiously, if not legally, binding ; and that 
the girl is really a widow, and cannot be re-married. Unless the 
inflaence of the priests be shaken, the girl may be treated as a widow, 
whatever the law may say.*'t 

With regard to deferred marriage the Hon, K. T. Telang, of 
Bombay, remarks : 

'* The man who wishes to initiate this reform finds his difficulties 
neither in the Shastras, which are only imperfectly if at all understood, 

* Infant MarrimQe^ Scc» p. 47. f Infant Marriagt, ^c 
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nor in the caste, which, as snch, has not claimed to exercise jurisdiction 
in the matter, bat in those nearest and dearest to him, in his family 
and amoDg his relations. To many of them the new departure is dis- 
tasteful, first, because it is a new depai*tare ; secondly, because it is look* 
ed npon as calculated to defer the enjoyment of the great blessing of 
having a son ; and thirdly, though this perhaps only to a small extent, 
because it is calculated to interfere with the Sdai of the celebration of 
the ' second marriage !' These are the real diffiooltiea in the way of 
reform."* 

Keaas of Bnlightening Fublio Opinioii* 

The following may be mentioned : 

1 . Education.— -This powerful agency has^ in general^ not been 
utilized as it ought to be. It has often been simply literaiy, ap- 
parently without a thought that it ought and might contribute 
very considerably to the material and moral progress of the people. 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, when Inspector of Schools in Bengal^ wrote : 

'' 1 would ask why should Greeshohunder Chuckerbutty be expected 
to know ' what circumstances enabled Shakespere to exhibit an accurate 
knowledge of Greek Mytholojiry,' or ' in what respect the dramatic com- 
positions called 'Mysteries' differ from those called ' Moralities,' and other 
facts of a like nature ? On the other hand, it is of Tcry great import- 
ance, that he should see clearly the danger of living with an open sewer 
' running under the lower floor of his house, or the cruelty of marrying 
his children at an immature age, or the impolicy of exhausting the soil 
of his fields by the disregard of important principles in chemistry : and 
it is very important that his mind should comprehend the sublimity and 
beauty of the laws by which his own body and every thing around him 
are governed ; and that his heart should, if possible, be awakened to the 
great facts and conclusions of Natural Theology."t 

It is admitted that some changes for the better have been made 
since the above words were written ; but much yet remain to be 
done. 

Prom the earliest stage to the highest, the moral elevation of 
those under instruction should be kept in view. 

Importance of School Boohs. — It has been remarked^ '5 Whatever 
you would put into the life of a nation, put into its schools.*' One of 
the most effectual modes of accomplishing this is to put it into the 
School Boohs. They are read by the children when the memory is 
quick and retentive. Impressions are then produced which remain 
through life. Dr. Duff says : — 

" * Give me/ says one, * the songs of a country, and I will let any 
one else make the laws of it.' ' Give me,' says another, * the school books 
of a country, and I will let any one else make both its songs and 
its laws!'" 



♦ Infant Marriage, 8Cc, p. 52. 

t Bengal Public Imftmction Beport, 1856-57, Ap. A., pp. % 8. 



An intelligent teacher^ if compeUied to u^ inf(^Ti<>r oJ^iitA lH>(>k3S 
will make up largely for their deficiencies by <m^ i«i$tructik>ns ti\ 
India, however, except in a few sa[>erior $CJ&iX>l«s as Ka« W^« xv^U 
obaerred, "the book is every thing, (or the master eaiu\el. yiM|>|vly 
what it Sails to git^.^' 

Bnt even in the case of the best WacherS) it is a gvt>at adv»ui<^i(^ 
to have good text-books. Oral instruction must be UuuUhIi muU \( 
the pupils can read as well as hear, the lessons will be doubly 
impressed upon the mind« 

-Need of Adaptation. — ^^Vhen Lord Northbrook and Sir CJt^orge 
Campbell, intelligent, thoughtful men, visitiod eert^iiu «eho<f>U in 
India, few things struck them more forcibly than the wt^nt wt 
adaptation in the text-books to the country* TeacherA fn>m Ht^x^t* 
land introduced the text-books used at homOi apimn^utly wttlu»\it 
considering that books suitable for Christian ohiluren in tho Nttrth 
Temperate Zone, were not adapted for tho usu of Hindu t^UiUlren 
in the Torrid Zone. As well might a farmer sow tho ian\o no^d on 
the burning plains o£ the Cnrnatic as within sight of tho (irnntitiauN. 

There are three great objections to tlio uno of IIouu) DooUm in 
this country: 

1. They are not intellectually adapted to Jmlia— Whilo IcHMOhM 
on such subjects as the Robin-redbreast^ crossing swoonorMi /bOi| 
are very appropriate for children in Britaini it Is tnanlfimt that 
they are not suited to beginners in this country. 

The Beport of the Education Commission has tho following 
remarks on the use of such books in India : 

" Adapted or unadapted, the books that are most sttiiablo, booatiso con* 
vejing the most familiar ideas, to English ohildron, are most unsuiiabl« 
to natives of India. Though often compelled to read about such things^ 
the Indian learner knows nothing of hedge-rows, birds-nestingi hay* 
making, being naughty, and standing in a comer.'' p. 340. 

Advanced students should be made to understand suoh allttsionif^ 
but they are ont of place in elementary School hookn. 
But tliere are more serioutf objections to their untf, 

2. Home Header $ are n^dftllm to ef/wnUyrael Ihfs mfcial ami moral 
evils under tchieh Imlia jfroanM.'^Tim UmAmufy i/f mn ini^ ^UM, 
nedect of female educ^^uftt, earljr ttmrrU^Mt, ili^ *irt$^i irf^t^lmffn^ot 
widows, caste^ kc.. ar«r cffinff t^iU, N/>t Mt(f of w)«^;fi in f^Hti44f4 U]^ 
in books published in y/tff(Utt4 ; ^mf, whUAt (^m^ if^ ^#f^>^ in yr^k§ 
prepared speddly f/>r / mm. 

It is trae fhat (pjv4fmffmf% fU^/M p¥^4*m ^v ^m u^^mM^ //# 
the prin^le &f "^ y^fim% fnW^m^ Mm^r^U^f /' ♦am* rtr>« 4/*4^^ ^4 
apply to Mis»»>« mi Ai4^ ^m^^ ^>6* W# ff^ to 0^^ miigr 
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lu some of the largest Mission Schools iu India, home '^ Reader?/' 
pare and simple, are used. As a general rule, scliool books pre- 
pared in India are on home models. Iu the colleges Euglisli 
literature is studied, which necessarily has no direct bearing upon 
social reform in India. In some cases vernacular'books, abominably 
filthy, have been prescribed for University examinations on accouDt 
of their literary merits. Occasionally even the English selections 
have been objected to on moral grounds. The Madras University 
requires this year as one of its subjects Shakspere's King John, the 
first act of which is very unsuitable for study by young' men and 
women. The same complaint was made of one of the Calcutta 
University selections. The Epiphany recommends the preparation 
of a Moral Text-Book for University Syndicates ! 

Professor Darmesteter thus condemns the result of the present 
system : 

'* How the educational inflaence of England has proved superficial 
and has failed to toach the moral fibres is evidenced by the movement 
all political and no way social, that it has produced." 

This language is too strong ; but it contains a larc^e amount of 
truth. The seed has not been sown, and consequently the fruit is 
wanting. The education has been largely literary^ without re- 
ference to the circumstances of Indian students or bearing on their 
moral character. 

Certain social customs may be considered as trenobing on 
religion ; but there are others the evils of which might be pointed 
out in books for schools of all classes; e.g., want of thrifty the 
tendency to run into debt^ marriage expenses, &c. There is also 
no objection to urging one of the most important reforms — ^female 
education. This might begin in the Primer by a sentence like, 
" Girls should go to school as well as boys," and be enlarged upon 
more and more in subsequent "Readers." 

Social reform might occupy a prominent place in the Moral Text- 
Books which have been proposed for Schools and Colleges. 

University Prizes. — Mr. Lee Warner, while condemning Mr. 
Malabari's proposal with reference to the Universities, made the 
following suggestion : 

" I see no reason why the University should not accept an endowment 
for founding a prize for the best essay on the subject of Hindu customs, 
matrimonial and others."* 

Wealthy Indians, interested in the cause, could in few ways help 
on the movement more than by endowments for such a purpose. It 
would secure the attention of some of the most promising students 
being turned to the subject for generations to come. 

♦ Infant Marriage, ^e» p. 60. 
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Co-operation of Teachers a)id Professors. — it was the warm iuterest 
of prot'e^sors^ like Dr. Beid^ which kindled the eothasiasm for 
female edacatiou displayed iu 184^9 by the students of the Elphia- 
Btone Institution^ Bombay (See page 21). Similar zeal would 
greatly help on the movement at present. 

Teachers may show their interest iu social reform by using school 
books in which it forms some of the lessons^ and by oral teaching. 
Pupils should be urged to get their sisters to attend school^ or^ if 
that is not practicable^ to teach them at home. On various pointSj 
essays might be written^ and they might form topics for discussion. 

Mr. Chandavarkar^ addressing Bombay students^ said that '' he 
looked upon them as the rising hopes of the country^ looked up to 
them more than to any one else for the light and the life of which 
India stands iu great need now^ and of which India would stand in 
all the greater need iu the days to come." 

Whether those now under training will become a power for goodj 
depends much upou their teachers and professors. Their pupils 
will, in some measure, imbibe their spirit. 

The Press. — " The Fourth Estate" id a growing power in India. 
In 1835 there were only six Native Papers in India, and ''these in 
no way political.'' Their number now must be nearly 500. 

As might be expected, the Indian Press, to a large extent, reflects 
'' Native Public Opinion/' A few journals advocate social reform 
and express enlightened view. Many confine themselves largely 
to politics. Professor Darmesteter says : 

*' The politicians of India are like those of other countries ; the 
supreme object of politics is not reform, but only a place in the badget. 
...Now India asks for an Indian parliament, for admission into the higher 
ranks of the Civil Service, for all such reforms as iuterest a small clique 
or a small body of the elite, call it by any name you like."* 

Other papers, like " Eminent Hindu Gentlemen" iu Calcutta, 
seek to defend everything national. 

The Subodha Patrika has the following remarks on such conduct : 

'* What else there can it be but a false semblance of patriotism which 
should require of us to throw the veil over every iniquity that may be 
committed by natives and hold the fiercest light of criticism to the 
slightest delinquency on the part of European officers of Government ? 
Bather one would think there is a clear duty laid upon all who care 
for the progress of the people to expose the faults and shortcomings of 
their coontrymen as well as all glaring instances of misconduct that may 
fall under their observation. In this way alone, is it possible to take 
any effectual measures against thoir prevalence. Which then is true 
patriotism and which is false ? 28th Oct, 1888. 



* Preface to Letters on India. 
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The motto from Sir Madhava Bow ou the title page should 
be pondered by ludian editors, and their strength should be given 
to free their country from the '' self-inflicted, or self -accepted, 
or self-created, and therefore avoidable evils'' from which it suffers. 
Instead of urging the people to '^ self-help/' many papers simply 
lay the blame of every thing at the door of the British Goverument. 

It is satisfactory that there is, on the whole, an improvement. 
No journal would now be established, like the OhandHTca, to sup- 
port widow-burning. With the diffusion of enlightened views, 
the press will become one of the most potent instraments fur 
promoting social i*eform. 

The Anglo-Indian papers treat chiefly of politics and material 
progress ; but help is occasionally given to social reform. As a 
rule, much more might be done to aid the movement. 

General Literature. — Besides educational works and the press, a 
free use should be made of literature in every form ; as leaflets; 
tracts, tales, learned treatises, prose and poetry. Though the 
influence of books is generally much less than that of the voice, 
they have the advantage of being able to be multiplied indefiuitely. 
They can reach lonely stations where no lecturer is ever heard ; 
they can penetrate the recesses of the Zenana. They are helpful 
to other agencies, preserving or deepening impressions which have 
otherwise been produced. 

Much might be done to improve the condition of women by scatter- 
ing broadcast over the country pithy papers on various points, 
as has been done in the case of the National Congress, Reformers, 
with the requisite means, should take up this work. 

Lectures. — These may be very useful. The audience g'enerally 
consists of persons already more or less interested in the subject, 
and the seed falls, in some measure, on a prepared soil, and may 
fructify. They are an excellent mode of beginning a movement in 
any place. 

Associations. — ^' Union is strength." When it is desirable in 
England to influence public opinion on some important question 
or to benefit a particular class of the community, one of the first 
steps taken is to form a society for the purpose. Already several 
Associations have been formed in India for Widow Marriage, and 
for Social Eeform generally. Their number ought to be multiplied 
indefinitely. Every town in the country, every large village, should 
have its organization. If taken up by even one zealous man, 
he would find persons to join him. 

Rules of Associations. — It is an important question whether 
Societies should confine themselves to one main object or deal with 
all of a kindred character. Each plan has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. The decision must be determined partly by the cir- 
cumstances of each place. In a large city it may be possible to 
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find sufficient reformers to work two or three associations; in small 
towns one general society may be the best arrangement. The princi- 
pal objects might be somewhat as follows : 

1. The promotion of Female Education by aiding in the estab- 
lishment of girls^ schools and encouraging home teaching. 

2. Beform in Marriage Customs ; e. g,, regulating the age, ex- 
penses on betrothal and wedding, dowry, intermarriage between 
classes closely allied, and the suppression of any objectionable 
customs. 

8. The improvement of the condition of Widows. 

4. The discouragement of Nautches and other customs prejudi- 
cial to social purity. 

5. The promotion of greater friendly intercourse between dif- 
ferent classes of the community. 

6. The delivery of lectures, the circulation of papers on social 
reform, petitioning Government, &c. 

AiTangements might be made for a monthly lecture or address. 

In England petitions to Parliament are one of the chief ways of 
indicating public opinion. In India the danger is lest Reactionists 
should get up counter-petitions with a much larger number of 
signatures. 

Mr. Malabari suggests as one object " the curtailment of ex- 
penses on foolish customs, particularly caste dinners.'' 

The notions of the people about charity require to be corrected. 
Much of the money given in this way goes simply to the encour- 
agement of idleness and vice. 

Pledges. — In several Hindu Societies which have been formed 
members gave pledges not to marry their daughters under a certain 
age ; but it was generally found that when the time came for them 
to be carried into practical effect, they were broken. The Hon. 
K. T. Telang says : 

" A 'pledge* would probably succeed in driving away people from the 
association rather than in attracting them to it. The object of the as- 
sociation should be, I think, to familiarize the people with the evils of 
the prevailing system, and to help anybody, be he a member or not, 
who is ready and willing to break through the system himself. If the 
members themselves break through it, well and good; the success of the 
association will be greater, more rapid, and more complete than in the 
other alternative. But I don't think the success should be imperilled in 
advance, as it'will be if a * pledge ' is insisted on, which by the hypothesis 
we are not prepared practically to redeem. I must add, too, that I have 
not much faith in the operative character of pledges of this sort."* 

Ladies' Associations. — ^In England and America ladies are some 
of the most energetic workers of Societies. A small beginning has 

• Infant Marriage, ^c. 
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also been made in India. The Brahtnos of Calcutta have Ladies' 
Associations. Mr. S. Ramasawmy Mudaliar, m.a., b.l., sag'gests that 
the work of female education should be '^ intrusted to Committees 
consisting solely of European and Native ladies/' He adds : 

*' Bat as a sine qua non for the Hindu ladies taking any interest in 
the work of these committees, the discussion should take place in the 
vernaculars. Arrangements should also be made for the inspection of 
schools under their management by those committees from time to time. 
I confess that Hindu ladies will not be of any great service in the 
beginning in carrying on the real work of the committees, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that what is wanting in this direction will not only 
soon be made up, bat from the beginning the gains in other directions 
will be immense, and women taking an interest in the work will be of in- 
calculable service in spreading female education in Southern India."* 

The Bangalore Spectator shows what may be done even by one 
person. 

'* We are glad to hear that the Home organization for the Education 
of Hmdu ladies is working satisfactorily. This evening all the lady 
pupils will assemble at Rugby Hall, the residence of the Hon. Justice T. B. 
A. Thumboo Ghettiyar, at the invitation of Mrs. Thumboo Chettygarn. 
The educated and enlightened Native ladies of Mrs. Thumboo Chettygaru's 
position and social standing must take the lead in enconraging female 
education in this country. Mrs. Thumboo Ghettygaru deserves great 
praise for the worthy example she has set in bringing together her educa- 
ted sisters to meet several European ladies at her residence, so that they 
may be mutually benefited by appreciating the value and usefulness 
of education." 

Personal Szample* — It is a very old maxim, that '^ Example is 
better than precept.*' Homer said more than 2000 years ago, *' Nor 
be thou a mere talker of words, but a doer of actions.'' The 
Bengalis have a proverb ** In words mountain-like ; in deeds 
mustard-seed-like." Mr. P. C. Mozumdar said in Calcutta: "Now, 
when our women are in this condition to go and utter orations and 
then rest in peace under a soothing sense of self-complaisance must 
bespeak much eqanimity of mind and conscience ; but whether it 
bespeaks sufBcient manliness is quite another question.'' Dr. 
Miller gave the following advice to the young men of Madras : 
" The educated Hindus should not forget that fine discussions and 
elegant speeches, and long orating, would not help them a bit 
towards removing the great evihs of enforced widowhood and infant 
marriage. There must be action and self-denial." 

The following are gradual stages of individual action : 

1 . Refusing to join in ^^ hoycottiny " reformers, — It is to be re- 
gretted that there are educated Hindus who have not yet reacbed 

* Indian Magazine, 1888, p. 484. 
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even this low mark of progress. Mr. H. J. S. Cotton says of some 
in Bengal with regard to caste : 

" Nevertheless the institution is as powerful among those who dis- 
regard many of its rules as it was with their fathers who rigidly observed 
them all. They find it as hard to bear excommunication themselves, 
and are as disposed to infiict that punishment upon wrongdoers of their 
community, as was the case with their ancestors in the past.''* 

2. By countenancing reformers, — This may be done in various 
ways : by joining associations, attending meetings, contributing 
towards the expense of reform movements, presence at widow 
marriages, friendly intercourse with reformers, &c. 

3. By refusing to attend infant marriages, nautch parties, ^c— • 
The Hon. K. T. Telang says : 

'* One practical mode in which it will be in the power of all of them to 
do so is to decline to attend any of the tamashas which are taking place 
so frequently in Bombay, and on occasions in the mofnssil also, * in 
honour of * the weddings of little children. This will be one practical 
method of discountenancing the present mischievous system. And its 
effects will not, I am persuaded, be quite insignificant.'^f 

Mr. Telang referred specially to officers of Government ; bat the 
duty applies to all. If Europeans in high position set the example, 
the influence would be considerable. 

4. By thefolloiuing measures in his own family : 

1. Securing education for all- its female members, and pro- 
viding them with wholesome literature. 

2. Gradually allowing women to mix in society. 

3. Postponing the marriage of his daughters till they are 
of mature age. 

4. Curtailing marriage expenses, refusing to employ nautch 
girls, and forbidding the use of obscene language or any other 
objectionable customs. 

5. Treating widows with kindness, as suggested at pages 
130-135. 

One great cause of the poverty of India is the immense sums spent 
on ornaments instead of employing them usefully. Women should 
be taught that the best adorning is not gold or pearls or costly 
array, but good works. 

Educated men are doubly bound to carry out reform. When 
an orthodox Hindu marries his infant daughter, he supposes that 
he is obeying a religious command. When an educated man does 
so, he is violating his conscience, and strengthening a pernicious 
custom simply to please the ignorant multitude. 



* New India, p. 142. t Infant Marriage, §rc, p. 64. 
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The Cause of India's Digradation and the Motive 

Power to raise her. 

As already remarked^ the greatest degradation is to be ancon- 
scioas of its existence. The Hon. P. Chentsal Rao thas describes 
the state of things : 

" It is a fact that the sjRtem of infant marriages and enforced widow- 
hood has gained a firm footing in this country, and the generality of 
us have nearly lost all feeling in the matter. The so-called orthodox 
portion of the community and the uneducated classes under their in- 
fluence have not only lost all feeling in the matter, but their hearts are 
so much hardened that they even persecute those that endeavour to relieve 
them.''* 

He says also : 

" I confess it has always been a puzzle to me how a system so 
inhuman and so cruel, has found existence in a country remarkable for 
its charities, and among a class of men who have cultivated their 
feelings of kindness to such a nicety that they dread to kill an ant or cut 
open an egg !" 

The Kaiser-i-Hind urged charitable Hindu citizens, who raised 
a cry for mercy to criminals and to the sacred cow during the 
Jubilee holidays, to have mercy on their gherni gde, that is ^ the 
cows at home' (widowed sisters and daughters) before invoking 
mercy on others. The Indian Spectator adds : 

" The Hindus ouofht to be the most charitable race on earth, and their 
charity extends to the lowest creature crawling thereon. But custom 
has sadly perverted their instincts. In tlie most cherished relations of 
life they stick only to the form, regardless of the spirit. They are 
tenderly mindful of disabled horses, bullocks, dogs, monkeys, &c., and 
have regular institutions for their relief. But for the captives at home, 
disabled for life, they have little mercy. In his heart of hearts the 
Ignorant Hindu believes a widow to be a criminal whom it is a sin to 
saccour or to countenance." 27th Feb. 1887. 

Still worse evils than infant marriage and enforced widowhood 
existed in India. Hindu mothers threw their first-born into the 
Ganges to be devoured by crocodiles; sons roasted their mothers 
alive when widowed, as an act of the greatest merit ! 

Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara says : 

** Custom is the supreme ruler in this country ; Custom is the supreme 
instructor ; The rule of Custom is the paramount rale ; The precept of 
Custom is the paramount precept." 

'* Where men are void of pity and compassion, of a perception of right 
and wrong, of good and evil, and where men consider the observance 

* fndian Magazine, 1886, pp. 430, 431. 
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of mere foiins as the highest of duties and the greatest of virtaes, in 
BiLch a country would that women were never born." 

Eao Bahadur G. H. Deshmukh remarks : 

'* The masses sfcill grope in darkness. They are bound to these cus* 
toms and the foolish teachings of their priests. It must not be forgotten 
that priests derive a very large benetit from perpetual widowhood. 
A widow thinks that her misfortunes arise from her not having attended 
to religious duties in former lives, and therefore she must devote her 
time and wealth to pilgrimages and so on. The wealth of most widows 
is devoured by priests. It is the widows, rich and poor, that maintain 
the priesthood in luxury.*'* 

To show the evils of the present system has little iniiueuco with 
the orthodox. The Hon. M. G, Ranade says : 

'^ Mere considerations of expediency or economical calculations of gains 
or losses can never move a community to undertake and carry through 
social reforms, especially with a community like ours, so spell-bound by 
custom and authority. Our people feel, and feel earnestly, that Bomu of 
our social customs are fraught with evil ; but as this evil is of a temporal 
character, they think that it does not justify a breach of commands 
divine, for such breach involves a higher penalty. The truth is, the 
orthodox society has lost its power of life, it can initiate no reform nor 
sympathise with it.'^f 

The people have been taught by their spiritual guides to "call 
evil good, and good evil ; to put darkness for light and light for 
darkness.'^ Hinduism is at the root of India's degradation. It 
is this which is responsible for early marriage and enforced widow- 
hood. It is this which has sought to keep women and the bulk 
of the population in ignorance, which has split up the people into 
countless sections, which, in the name of religion, doomed women 
to a life of infamy, which kindled the sati fire. These are all but 
some fruits of the Upas tree which has, for untold ages, been the 
curse of India. It is not sufficient to lop off branches ; the root 
must be removed. 

Mere education will not remedy the evils. Graduates and 
undergraduates are now counted by tens of thousands, but last year 
Principal Wordsworth alluded to the 'Mearned and venerable 
Dewan of Indore^' as ^'fighting almost single-handed his strenuous 
battle against cruel custom and perverted erudition. '* 

The Hon. P. Chentsal Rao thus states the general feeling 
in Madras : 

" Those that have been benefited by Western Education are either 
apathetic or timid. They have yet attained only the stage of agreeing 
ill theory, but not in practice. Education has opened their eyes, but 
not equally so their hearts. I am, however, glad to say that they do not 
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join the crusade against tbe reformers, although they do not give them 
any practical help. When I say this, I refer only to the general state of 
things ; for I mast admit that there are some educated men who give us 
their active co-operation, while again, on the other hand, there are others 
who, notwithstanding their high education and University degrees, 
have joined the opposition, and. thrown all obstacles in their power in 
the way of reform."* 

With many so-called educated meD> self-sacrifice is '^ all moon- 
shine." 

Mr. Banade expresses tbe following opinion : 

" Our deliberate conviction has grown upon us with every effort that it 
is only a religious revival that can famish sufficient moral strength to 
work out the complex social problems which demand our attention... 
Only a religions revival, a revival not of forms, but of sincere earnestness 
which constitutes true religion, can effect the desired end." 

It is a ''renovated heart which alone famishes the necessary 
stimulus " to reformers. 

When Christianity was first made known in Europe^ the state of 
society^ even in the most civilised nations, was most corrupt. Adul- 
tery was a fashionable crime. The power of divorce was extended to 
the wife, and was used so freely that Seneca, Nero's tutor, wrote : 
" What women need now blush at being divorced, when there are 
high-born ladies who count their years by their husbands." A 
single temple to the goddess Venus had a thousand prostitutes for 
its priestesses. 

Even at such a time Christianity had a most elevating influence. 
The late Dr. Kay, formerly of Calcutta, says : 

" Woman was at once re-instated in her original position as the * help- 
mate * of man ; — no longer his slave or plaything, but his counsellor and 
friend. Her natural meekness and tenderness, which had so often made 
her the easy prey of tyranny or sensuality were now seen acting in noble 
combination with firmness and energy. She was now fonnd exhibiting an 
earnest appreciation of the loftiest spiritual truth, and supporting by her 
generons sympathy and devoted piety those who had to bear the brunt of 
that fierce contest with evil, which was the commencement of the world's 
regeneration.'* 

The conduct of some of them extorted from the heathen orator 
Libanius the exclamation : '' gods of Greece, what women there 
are among these Christians !'' 

Dr. Kay thus refers to tbe influence of Christianity as an evidence 
of its divine origin : 

*'Let us think only of what meets the eye on the most superficial 
survey of tbe world; of such facts as these : — that polygamy has pre- 
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vailed over almost the whole expanse of Asia ; that throaghout the vast 
tmpire of China and in the greater part of India, female children are 
_ betrothed in infancy ; that in almost every pagan race, ancient or modern, 
^ females are given away in marriage without their own consent ; that in 
many they are bought and sold in the market ; that divorce can in most 
oases be had on easy terms ; that not only the Brahman of India, bat tho 
Polynesian savage, and even the Negro slave of the West Indies, would 
feel themselves degraded, if they allowed their wives to eat with them ; 
that intellectual culture, when apart from the sanctifying influences 
of Christianity, has nowhere checked, — has rather precipitated, — the 
derangement of the relation of the sexes to each other; — let these facts 
be duly weighed ; and then let us turn to witness the purifying and 
ennobling operation of Christianity on the character of woman, raising 
' her, — I will not say, to a position of equality with man, but to the con- 
sciousness of her own proper work as his counsellor, fellow-worker and 
comforter; and who will not admit the supernatural origin of a religion 
- which alone has provided means (at once so simple and so profoundly 
efficacious) for subduing *' the corruption that is in the world through 
lust ?' '' 

" This tender reverence for woman," says another writer, " is no 
mere product of culture and civilisation, for it was unknown to 

; Greece and Rome in the zenith of their refinement; it is the 

• reflection on earth of that self-devoting love which brought the 
Son of God down from heaven; it is an echo of those accents 
which, on the hills of Galilee and in the streets of Jerusalem, ever 
drew to the Saviour's side those who needed His love the most.'' 

When the women of India accept God's offered mercy through 
Jesus Christ, when their hearts are purified by the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit, then will they be raised to their true position, 
becoming " ministering angels " to all around them, and encouraging 
every good and noble aspiration. The same course would also 
raise up among the men the most earnest, persevering and success- 
ful reformers. 

The humbling confession must be made that many who are called 
Christians are such only in name, and simply bring disgrace on tho 
religion they profess ; but, taken as a whole, the elevating influence 
of Christianity is apparent. '^That power, which not only trans- 
formed the Northmen, and Teutons, and Huns, but renovated the 
disorganized society of the old Greek-Roman world, will alone 
enable India to rise and claim her place among the nations of the 
redeemed.'^ 

Dr. Kay concludes with an appeal to Christian women in India 
which, in spirit, may be applied to all : 

" Into what particular channels you would do well to direct your 
efforts, is not for me to say : — your own minds following the guidance of 
Providence, will tell you better than I can, if only you are earnest in 
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wishing to do good. All I woald urge on you is : —Remember that you 
have in this land above fifty millions of sisters, capable of acquiring all 
the virtues that adorn the female character, bat now held down in igno- 
rance, and moral foulness, and superstition. Remember this, and, by 
God's grace, yoo may so pass the time of year sojourning here, that, 
whatever else you do or leave undone, at least, your prayers, — ^your alms, 
— yonr faith, — your charitable holy religions lives, — shall ascend as 
a memorial before God, and shall draw down His blessing on India, 
until this spiritual wilderness ' rejoice and blossom as the rose.' "* 
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